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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

I  have  been  writing  this  book  off  and  on  for  about  ten  years. 

At  first  I  had  no  idea  of  publishing  it,  but  about  three  years  ago  I 
decided  to  publish  what  I  had  written  and  to  add  such  information  as  I 
could  gather.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  spent  much  of  my  spare 
time  getting  the  material  ready  for  publication.  It  is  not  such  a  big 
job,  but  I  have  not  had  much  spare  time. 

It  was  written  for  my  children  and  their  children  and  children's 
children  who  are  still  unborn.  Always  I  have  tried  to  toll,  in  this 
story  of  their  ancestors,  the  things  which  they  will  want  to  know.  Not 
once  have  I  given  any  consideration  to  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  few 
outside  my  family  who  will  read  the  things  I  have  here  written.  I  have, 
tried  to  tell  a  true  story  and  to  get  the  dates  and  names  right,  but  I 
am  sure  some  errors  have  crept  in. 

Credit  is  given  to  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Wagstaff,  my  daughter,  who 
collected  some  of  the  information  contained  herein  for  her  own  records  and 
then  furnished  me  with  a  copy.  Also  to  Mrs.  Ellen  N.  Everton,  my  daughter- 
in-law,  who  did  the  mimeographing  for  me.  Many  others,  altogether  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  have  helped  in  various  w ays.  I  am  grateful  to 
all  of  them. 

THE  AUTHOR 

Logan,  Utah 

November  1942.  p 
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Chart 
No.  1 

PARENTS 


Pedigree  of  WALTER  MARION  EVERTON,  Born  Oct.  22 ,1876, Smithf ield, Ut. 
Married  Laura  Pearl  Knowles,  October  18,  1899. 

GREAT  SECOND  GREAT 

GRaND  PARENTS  ..GRAND  PARENTS 

!14 


GRAND  PARENTS 


3 i Levi  Walter 
|  Everton . 

Born  1.  Dec. 1824 
in  Ohio 

Md.  14  Aug. 1849 
!  Died  25  Nov. 1856 
I  in  Quincy,  1 11 . 


Marion  Cecil 
Everton 
b.  8  Aug. 1853 
Quincy,  Ill 
Md. 18  Oct. 1875 
d.  9  Sep.  1912 
at  Logan, Utah 


Elizabeth  ) 

Pitcher  ^ 

b.  9  Sept. 1855 
Shipdham, Norfolk 
England, 
d.  2  Doc.1923 
Logan,  Utah 


/ 


Thomas  Everton  ) 
Born  10  July  1799 


Thomas  Everton 
See  Chart  no. 2 


^Elenor  Jennet 
Kelsey 

b.  3  Sept. 1830 
Hamilton  Co. Ill. 
d.24  June  1873 
Lewiston, Utah. 


5! John  Pitcher 
■b.  Mar.  1816 
Shipdham, Norfolk 
England 
id.  3  May  1896 
I Smithf ield,  Ut. 


Meigs  Co.  Ohio. 

;i5 

Relief  Howe 

Md.  7  Dec.  1823 

See  Chart  no.  2 

Died  30  Apr. 1863 

7B  Diedama  Paulk  , 

16 

Xerxes  Paulk 

Born  5  Mar. 1794  N 

• 

Died  5  June  1841 

1 

17 

Sally  Frost 

jl8 

Samuel  Kelsey 

j8  Samuel  Alexander 

l 

See  Chart  no.  2 

Pagon  Kelsey  ' 

r 

ii9 

;  b. 2 7  April  1805 

Elennor  Gill 

v  Chester  Co.S.C. 

See  Chart  no. 2 

k'(  Md .23  Decd824 

d.  21  Mar. 1894 

Smithf ield ,Uthh 

~20 

John  Averett 

9  Jennet  Averott  / 

b.29  April  1770 

b . 20  Feb. 1809 

Pittsylvania  Co.Va 
d . 19  ADril  1847 

Maury  Co.  Tenn. 

d.ll  April  1887 

21 

Jennot  Gill 

Smithfield,  Ut. 

See  Chart  no. 2 

_ 

22 

John  Pitcher 

10  Edward  Pitcher  / 

See  Chart  no. 2 

Chr.7  Sep. 1777 

Saham  Toney 

23 

Elizabeth  Sandell 

Norfolk,  Eng. 

of  East  Bradenham 

d.  1855 

Norfolk  England. 

11 


Shipdham, Norfolk 

Elizabeth  Germany 
b.  1785,  England, 
d.  1848,  England. 


12 


Rebecca  Brown  "v 
b.  1818 

Wretham  or  Hockham 
Norfolk,  England 
d.  13  May  1892 
Smithf ield, Utah  13 


James  Brown 
b,  1784 

Wretham, Norfolk 
England 
d.  1844 


Jllizabeth  Wright 
b.  June  1794  (  ?) 
Chr i21  July  1793 

VTescley  Suffolk 
Engl and 
d.  1871 


! 24  John  Brown 
b.  1759 

Wretham, Norfolk 
England 
d.  1825 


25  John  Wright 
b.  about  1767 

| 

j26  Thomazine 
~  b.  about  1769 


■  :  ,  ..  a  .  : 


Chart 
No.  2 


iv 

PEDIGREE  OF  VIAL  TER  M.  EVERTON  Continued 


SECOND  GREAT 

THIRD  GREAT 

FOURTH  GREAT 

GRANDPARENTS 

GRANDPARENTS 

GRANDPARENTS 

Also  recorded 

on  Chart  1 

38 

Via  Iter  Everenden 

-  » 

b.  about  1650 

27! Benjamin  Everenden 

\ 

Kent  Co.  England 

-  i 

b.  7 'Aug.  1696 

d.1725,  in  Mass. 

1 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

39 

Ruth 

14  Thomas  Everton 

/mdj  2  Deco  1760 

b,  16  Feb.  1762 

id.  Jan.  1766 

Dorchester .Mass . 

• 

Massachussetts . 

40 

Peter  Duset 

md.9  Oct.  1784 

1 

of  Milton,  Mass. 

28 

Mary  Dusee  or  Duset 

/ 

md9  8  Dec.  1738 

chr.  3  Dec.  1742 

| 

Milton,  Mass. 

41 

| Ruth  Newcomb 

of  Hilton, Norfolk 

29! 

Moses  Howe 

Mass. 

15  Relief  Howe 

b.10  Oct.  1764 

‘  29B‘: 

Leafy  . 

probably  Dover, N.H. 

d.  June  1841 

30 } Samuel  Kelsey 

18  Samuel  Kelsey 

| 

b.  in  Ireland 

b.  1748 

• 

in  Ireland 

31 

Susanna 

d.  May  1819 

of  South  Carolina 

32 

Robert  Gill 

19  Elennor  Gill 

<* 

b.  in  Ireland  ' 

b.  Lancster.Co. 

I 

Penn. 

33: 

Elennor 

d.  1817 

b.  in  Ireland 

4 

34 

George  Gill 

b*  in  Ireland 

21  Jennet  Gill 

< 

42 

!  Patrick  Hamilton 

b.15  Dec*1786 

b.  in  Ireland 

Montgomery  Co* Kyi 

35 

Jennet  Hamilton- 

"V 

b.  ih  Ireland 

43 

Elennor 

44 

William  Pitcher 

36 

William  Pitcher 

md.6  April  1713 

iBapt.5  Nov.1717 

s 

\ 

at  Shipdham, 

22  John  Pitcher 

\ 

Norfolk,  Eng. 

chr.21  April  1751 

' 

45 

Mary  Forby 

Saham  Toney, 

of  Saham  Wait  in 

Norfolk,  Eng. 

37 

Annie 

Saham  Toney, 

Marriage  banns 

Norfolk,  Eng. 

14  Oct.  1776. 
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Pedigree  of  LAURA  PEARL  KNOWLES,  Born  Oct.  21,  1877,  in  Logan,  Utah 
Married  Walter  M.  Everton,  Oct.  18,  1899. 


PARENTS  GRAND  PARENTS 


William  Knowles 
b.9  June  1828 
Barley,  Lane. 
England . 

d.  21  April  1887 
Logan,  Utah 


Joseph  Croft 
Knowles 

b.18  July  1855 
Clay  Co.  Nebr, 
>md.30  Oct. 1876 
d.3  June  1918 
Logan,  Utah 


< 


Elizabeth  Croft 
b.13  Apr.  1830 
Fullwood,  Lane. 
Eng. 

d,30  May  1904 
Logan,  Utah 


GREAT 

GRANDPARENTS 

j  Jonathan  Knowles 
chr .  1798 
Preston,  Lancs. 
England 

<  d . 14  June  1851 
[  Preston,  Eng. 

! 

i 

!_Mary  Wood 
md .  1817 
d.  Nov.  1873 
Lived  Preston 
Lane.  England. 

John  Croft 
b.6  Feb. 1795 
Li verpool ,Eng. 
d.14  Apr.  1858 


SECOND  GREji.T 
GRANDPARENTS 

I — 

Thomas  Knowles 
of  Preston, Eng. 
imd.  1789 
j 

[_Betty  Suttcliffe 
of  Preston 


!  John  Croft 
1770 

^Liverpool, Eng. 


Elizabeth  Goodyear 


Laura  Matilda 
Baugh 

b.21  Apr.  1858 
Birmingham, Eng. 
d^3  May  1926 
Logan,  Utah 


George  Thomas 
Baugh 

b.20  May  1821 
Gibralter(Midsea ) 
md«23  Nov.  1840 
d.  15  Mar.  1909 
Logon,  Utah 


Thomas  Baugh 
b.  1777 
d.  April  1829 


|_Ann  Austin 
b.  Feb.  1777 
Kent  Co.  Eng. 
d.  9  Jan.  1871 


Elizabeth 
_Ferneyhough 
b*24  June  1823 
Birmingham,  Eng. 
d.26  Sept. 1903 
Logan,  Utah 


I  Henry  Ferneyhough 
|  be  July  1783 
<  d.  20  May  1869 


Martha  Stokes  or  Stoker 
b.  1784 

Birmingham,  England 
d.  20  Jan.  1850. 
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•  -  CHILDREN  OF  WALTER  MARION  EVERTON 

nnd  his  wife 

LAURA  PEARL  KNOWLES  EVERTON 
all  born  in  Logan, Utah 

Marion  Knowles  Everton,  born  6  Oct.  1902,  married  Lois  Hale. 

George  Bough  Everton,  born  9  Sept.  1904,  married  Ellen  Nielson. 

laura  Elizabeth  Everton,  born  2  Jan.  1907,  Married  George  Brinton  V/agstaff . 

Wallace  Knowles  Everton,  born  4  Aug.  1908. 

Ella  Knowles  Everton,  born  27  Apr.  1911,  married  Harry  L.  Merrill. 

Bessie  Baugh  Everton,  born  13  Feb.  1913,  married  Carl  Lambert. 

Edna  Knowles  Everton,  born  16  Sept.  1915,  married  Robert  D.  Maurer. 

Ruth  Knowles  Everton,  born  30  Nov.  1917,  married  Lawrence  E.  Gold. 

Naomi  Knowles  Everton,  born  2  May  1920. 

Joseph  Knowles  Everton,  born, 21  Sept.  1921. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  Or 
WALTER  AAR  JON  EVEETON 

Commenced  in  1932  finished  in  1941. 

INTRODUCTION 

I  have  been  seeking  information  about  my  ancestors  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Very  much  of  the  information  I  sought  I  could  not  find 
because  it  was  not  written  down,  just  carried  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  about  it  until  they  died  and  then  no  one  knew  about  it. 

Long  ago  I  decided  that  I  would  leave  a  record  of  my  doings  so 
that  if  anyone  were  interested  in  me  after  my  death  they  would  be  able  to 
find  a  story  of  my  life  without  too  much  searching. 

I  began  keeping  a  diary  when  I  was  about  18  years  old.  It  was 
not  a  daily  diary  yet  it  does  contain  a  lot  of  facts  regarding  my  life, 
gives  hundreds  of  dates  and  a  lot  of  information  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  remember. 

Then  in  1932  I  decided  to  write  a  connected  story  of  my  life  up 
to  that  time.  This  I  kept  in  a  loose  loaf  binder,  thinking  to  add  to  it 
as  time  went  bn.  At  that  time  I  also  wrote  a  story  of  my  ancestors. 

Early  in  1940  I  decidod  to  write  my  own  and  my  wifes  story  and 
make  a  number  of  copies  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  all  being 
lost  of  destroyed.  This  book  is  the  result. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  this,  my  story,  a  literary  gem. 

It  has  no  merit  as  literature.  I  have  purposely  included  a  lot  of  facts 
and  figures  which  I  suppose  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  But 
this  is  not  written  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  written  for  my  grand¬ 
children  and  great  grarid  children,  some  of  whom  will  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  ancestors. 

I  have  had  6ne  other  purpose  in  writing  this  story.  I  want  my 
descendants  to  know  of  my  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  want 
them  to  know  of  my  testimony  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true  prophet*  This 
story  of  my  life  is  my  way  of  bearing  my  testimony  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Lattor-Day-Saints  is  indeed  the  true  church  of  Christ. 
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WALTER'  MARION  EVERTON  and  HIS  FOLKS 


2  -  3  -  Walter  M#  Everton 

4  -  5  -  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Pitcher  Everton 

G  ~  7  -  His  father,  Marion  0*  Everton 

8  —  His  father *s  mother,  Elenor  Jennett  Kelsey  Everton 

9  -  His  father's  father,  Levi  Walter  Everton 

10  -  His  mother* s  father,  John  Pitcher 

11  -  His  mother's  mother,  Rebecca  Brown  Pitcher 

12  -  His-  father's  mother's  father,  Samuel  A.  P*  Kelsey 

13  -  His  father's  mother's  mother,  Jennett  Averett  Kelsey 

14  -  The  Marion  C.  Everton  Family  - 

Back  row  left  to  right:  Thomas  R.  Ward  and  wife  Elenor  R. 
Everton  Ward,  John  E.  Everton  and  wife  Lucy  Waldron 
•  /  Everton*-  . 

Front  row:  L.  Pearl  Knowles  Eyerton,  her  baby  Marion 

•Everton  and  husband  Walter  M*  Everton,  Edgar  Everton, 

•  •  Father  Marion  C •  Everton  and  Mother  Elizabeth  Pitcher 
•  Everton. 

15  •*  Marion  C.  Everton,  Elizabeth  Pitcher  Everton  and  baby 

’  ,  Walter  M*  Everton. 

a  *■  * »  ■  •  i 

16—  Marion  C.  Everton,  Walter.  M.  Everton,  Elenor  R»  Everton, 
John  E.  Everton,  mother  Elizabeth  Pitcher  Everton. 
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BORN  OF  GOODLY  PARENTS 


None  of  my  ancestors  were  famous  or  prominent  so  far  as  I  know. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  of  them  ever  holding  public  office.  There  were 
no  doctors,  lawyers,  or  ministers  among  them-no  divorces  or  suicides.  Yet 
in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Nephi  I  was  born  of  goodly  parents. 

The  following  is  copied  from  my  dairy  written  under  date  of  Sept. 23, 
1923:  "On  the  second  day  of  September  (Sunday)  I  attended  fast  meeting  in 
Logan  5th  Ward,  and  listened  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  bear  testimony. 

One  of  the  brethren  was  speaking  of  the  many  things  we  have  to  be  thankful 
for.  While  he  was  speaking  a  very  strong  impression  came  to  me  as  follows: 
'You  should  be  thankful  that  your  ancestors  are  men  who  loved  the  truth  and 
would  have  accepted  the  gospel  if  it  had  been  presented  to  them. 1  No  one 
had  spoken  anything  about  this  matter,  and  I  had  never  thought  of  it  in  this 
way.  In  fact,  a  month  ago  I  read  in  a  magazine  article  on  the  subject  of 
being  proud  of  our  ancestors  and  I  thought  then,  'What  did  mine  do  to  be 
proud  of'  and  I  did  not  answer  this  question  very  satisfactorily  and  had 
thought  no  more  of  it.  When  this  impression,  inspiration,  or  revelation 
came  to  me  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  sat  and  wept  for  joy,  and  I  imagine  I 
attracted  some  attention  because  bf  the  many  tears  I  shed.  I  have  thought 
much  of  this  since  that  time,  and  feel  very  thankful  that  the  Lord  should 
give  me  this  information.  I  have  often  wondered  about  the  condition  of  my 
grandfather,  Levi  Walter  Everton.  He  did  not  accept  the  gospel,  though 
Grandmother  was  in  the  church  nearly  all  her  life.  He  died  after  three  or 
four  years  of  married  life  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  away  from  the  body  of  the 
Church.  I  now  believe  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  accepted  the 
gospel,  as  he  was  of  a  religious  disposition,"  I  see  no  reason  now  to 
change  the  above  quotation.  The  impression  made  by  the  revelation  is  still 
very  vivid,  and  so  I  feel  that  few  men  have  more  cause  to  be  proud  of  their 
ancestry  than  I  have.  What  more  could  I  desire?  I  am  the  son  of  Marion  C. 
Everton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pitcher  ^verton. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  my  father  met  mother  in  Smithfield.  There  was 
love  at  first  sight.  He  would  have  married  her  within  a  few  weeks,  but 
their  good  judgment  prevailed  tend  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Endowment  House  on  October  18,  1875.  The  trip  to  Salt  Lake  was  made  in 
two  covered  wagons.  Uncle  Tommy  Kelsey  and  wife  had  one  wagon  and  acted  as 
chaperones.  The  journey  took  nearly  two  weeks.  On  the  return  journey  they 
brought  a  cook  stove  which  was  purchased  from  the  Z.  C.  m.  I.  -  it  was  a 
small  four  hole  stove. 

They  made  their  home  in  a  one  room  log  house  with  dirt  roof.  The 
house  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Creek  a  little  more  than  two 
blocks  west  of  main  street  in  Smithfield.  The  house  faced  south.  There 
was  one  window  in  the  south,  and  at  the  back  there  ms  a  rough  shed  built 
over  the  back  door.  This  served  as  a  cook  shanty  in  summer.  There  was  a 
little  irrigation  ditch  running  down  through  the  lot  just  back  of  the  house. 
Farther  back  in  the  lot  was  a  little  shed  that  served  as  a  stable  for  two 
horses.  Just  east  of  the  house  was  a  6hade  tree  (, cottonwood)  and  west  of 
the  house  were  a  number  of  peach  trees.  There  was  a  fence  in  front  of  the 
house  made  of  pine  poles.  The  wagon  road  from  Main  street  west  crossed  the 
creek  as  a  ford  just  east  of  our  house,  and  continued  west  in  front  of  our 
house.  East  of  our  house  was  Robert  Bane's  home,  and  west  of  us  was  Jos. 
Watt's  home.  , 

Besides  the  stove,  the  furniture  was  very  simple.  There  was  an  old- 
fashioned  "cord"  bed,  donated  by  Grandfather  Kelsey.  A  cord  bed  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  fancy  "head"  and  "foot"  with  two  heavy  side  rails.  The 
straw  tick  and  bedding  was  supported  by  small  rope  stretched  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network-  a  comfortable 
bed  except  that  it  sags  in  the  middle  quite  badly  (bedsprings  were  unknown 
then).  Then  there  was  a  cupboard  made  by  father  from  pine  boards.  It  was 
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neatly  made  with  turned  knobs  on  the  drawers  and  doors;  a  neatly  home  made 
table  with  leaves  and  turned  legs;  and  a  bureau  or  chifionier,  as  we  would 
call  it  now,  was  the  other  big  piece  of  furniture.  This  was  neatly  made  of 
pine  with  good  fitting  drawers  and  turned  cedar  knobs  to  pull  the  drawers 
out.  The  chairs  were  made  by  a  Logan  mill  from  cottonwood.  The  floor  was 
rough  lumber  without  a  carpet  and  was  scrubbed  frequently. 

Grandfather  Pitcher  lived  two  blocks  north,  and  Grandfather  Kelsey 
.ived  by  his  shop  up  on  Main  street.  Both  Grandmother  Pitcher,  and  father's 
.randmother  Kelsey  took  a  lively  interest  in  preparing  for  my  arrival.  All 
the  sewing  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  It  was  several  years  after  when  the  sew¬ 
ing  machines  came  to  Smithfield.  Mrs.  Gray  was  the  midwife  who  brought  all 
the  babies.  There  was  only  one  doctor  in  the  valley.  He  was  in  Logan.  I 
was  born  on  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1876, 

Miss  Jannet  Hendrickson,  father's  cousin,  served  as  housekeeper  and 
nurse  during  mother's  sickness.  I  was  bathed  each  morning  (as  was  the  cust¬ 
om)  by-the  midwife,  and  soon  showed  signs  of  temper,  stubborness,  etc. 
Grandmother  Kelsey  ceased  not  to  wonder  at  my  stubborness  when  I  always 
pulled  back  and  kicked  and  fought  when  my  mother  held  me  up  to  nurse. 

My  mother  reported  to  me  in  after  years  her  disappointment  when  I 
was  born,  first  because  I  was  not  a  pretty  little  girl,  and  second,  because 
I  was  baldheaded.  v’hen  I  did  acquire  hair  on  my  head  it  was  nearly  white, 
though  it  gradually  turned  to  a  dark  brown  as  I  grew  older. 

CHILDHOOD  DAYS 

I  remember  nothing  of  the  first  year.  There  are  a  few  things  I  still 
remember  of  the  second  summer.  I  remember  when  father  jumped  in  a  water 
hole  in  front  of  our  house  to  catch  some  trout  when  the  water  was  turned  out 
of  the  creek  into  the  irrigation  ditch.  I  was  frightened.  I  remember  my 
little  dog.  It  lived  under  the  house  and  scon  brought  hundreds  of  fleas  to 
live  with  us.  I  remember  when  father  hit  the  dog's  head  aguinst  a  tree  and 
then  dug  a  ditch  and  turned  a  stream  of  water  under  the  house  to  drown  the 
fleas.  I  remember  when  John,  my  brother,  was  born  in  September  1878.  While 
mother  was  in  bed  with  him  we  had  the  threshers.  The  meal  was  spread  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room,  mother's  bed  was  in  the  west  end,  and  a  quilt  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  separated  the  threshers  from  mother. 

One  day  that  fall  we  went  to  visit  my  father's  aunt,  Mrs.  Hendrickson. 
When  she  opened  the  door  I  stood  behind  the  door  and  pushed  my  finger  in  the 
crack  as  the  door  was  opened.  When  the  door  shut  my  finger  was  badly  mashed. 
I  still  carry  the  scar.  I  remember  of  the  ride  home  with  my  hand  in  a  sling. 

The  spring  of  '79  we  moved  to  Logan,  Father  was  called  to  work  as  a 
missionary  on  the  Logan  Temple  which  was  then  *  building.  He  worked  as  a 
stone  mason.  His  Elder's  Quorum  was  supposed  to  support  him,  but  he  got 
very  little  from  them.  ™e  stayed  in  Logan  during  that  summer  and  moved  back 
to  Smithfield  in  the  fall.  I  remember  our  residence  in  Logan  very  well.  We 
lived  on  the  corner  of  third  North  and  fourth  East,  in  a  little  one-room  log 
house  which  belonged  to  Oscar  Wennergren.  Some  of  the  neighbors  I  am  still 
friendly  with  after  more  than  fifty  years.  I  remember  the  Temple,  the  walls 
of  which  were  up  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  at  that  time. 

Father  was  working  on  the  scaffold  laying  stone  when  I  remember  of 
visiting  the  Temple. 

When  we  moved  back  to  Smithfield  we  lived  in  a  one  room  log  house  two 
blocks  north  of  my  birthplace.  I  remember  nothing  about  this  place.  In 
some  way  father  acquired  five  acres  of  land  four  blocks  west  of  main  street 
and  one  and  one-half  blocks  north  of  the  Depot  street.  We  were  half  a  block 
west  of  the  0.  S.  L.  railroad.  He  built  one  room  onto  the  log  cabin  that 
was  on  the  land.  I  remember  this  house.  The  west  room  was  of  logs  with  one 
small  window.  The  east  room  had  a  north  window,  quite  small,  and  a  door  and 
window  on  the  south.  The  walls  were  of  rough  lumber.  The  framework  was  of 
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2"  x  4’1  lumber.  On  the  outside  was  a  layer  of  1"  boards.  On  the  inside 
was  another  layer  of  boards,  and  the  space  between  the  boards  was  filled 

with  soil.  When  I  was  not  otherwise  employed  I  could  always  find  joy  in 

digging  dirt  out  of  the  cracks  between  the  boards  with  a  hairpin  or  knitt¬ 
ing-needle. 

West  of  the  house  was  the  corral.  It  was  either  in  the  fall  of  '79 
or  '80  when  hay  was  scarce.  Father  fed  all  ours,  then  all  our  straw  from 
the  shed,  and  when  he  could  get  no  more,  the  cow  (a  white  one)  got  so  weak 
she  couldn't  get  up  without  help  and  she  finally  died. 

The  6th  of  November  1880,  my  sister,  Ella,  was  born.  There  was 

snow  on  the  ground  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  I  remember  of  going  out  on  the 

door  step  at  night  before  she  was  born,  and  while  I  was  there  Airs.  Done 
came  up  the  snowy  walk  with  a  bundle  in  her  arm.  The  next  morning  I  had  a 
baby  sister,  and  I  at  once  concluded  that  this  sister  w^as  in  the  bundle 
Mrs.  Done  carried. 

I  w^as  a  little  coward  in  my  early  days,-  was  afraid  of  big  boys 
particularly.  When  the  time  came  to  go  to  school,  my  mother  thought  me 
altogether  too  little,  and  too  gentle  to  attend  the  public  school,  so  I 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  held  in  a  one  room  house  built  for  a  residence 
one  and  one-half  blocks  west  of  the  main  street  on  depot  street.  Cynthia 
Ann  Ainscough  was  the  teacher.  She  was  married  and  perhaps  somewhat  old¬ 
er  than  my  mother.  The  room  was  very  plain,  the  furniture  plainer.-  The 
benches  were  made  of  heavy  "slabs" (a  slab  is  the  outside  cut  of  a  log  that 
is  being  sawed  for  lumber.)  There  was  a  table  for  the  older  ones  -  we  used 
our  laps.  A  blackboard  three  feet  by  four  feet  hung  on  the  v^all,  and  a 
crooked  birch  stick  which  served  the  dual  purpose  of  pointer  and  rod  of 
correction,  completed  the  school  equipment  except  for  the  chair  which  was 
occupied  by  Cynthia  Ann. 

After  a  year  or  two  1  was  permitted  to  attend  the  public  school, 
in  the  west  room  of  the  old  two  room  frame  school  house  that  stood  on  the 
lot  where  the  First  ward  chapel  now  stands.  Alice  Harper  was  the  teacher. 

I  was  in  the  second  reader.  She  was  what  was  called  a  strict  teacher.  On 
very  slight  provocation  students  were  called  to  her  desk,  made  to  hold  out 
their  hand  which  she  struck  with  her  ruler.  A  badly  swelled  hand  was  us¬ 
ually  the'  result.  When  she  came  to  school  feeling  worse  than  usual  the 
least  noise  from  the  students  brought  the  command  "Put  your  books  away. 
Position!"  We  sat  then  in  poition,  erect  with  arms  folded,  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  session.  During  these  sessions  her  ruler  was  often  used  to 
punish  the  ones  who  moved  around.  I  escaped  punishment. 

During  those  early  days  I  was  given  to  worrying.  When  the  cow 
failed  to  come  home  at  night  I  cried.  I  remember  how  dark  it  all  looked. 
The  cow  was  gone-what  if  she  never  came  back.  And  I  remember  my  mother 
trying  to  show  me  the  foolishness  of  wox-ry.  When  the  horse  was  lost  or 
anything  else  happened  I  worried.  I  remember  when  mother  read  aloud  to 
father  the  autobiography  of  one  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  when  it  came  to 
eating  rawhide-  from  the  wagon  tongues  it  touched  my  feelings.  When  I  was 
sent  to  bed,  I  kneeled  by  my  bed  but  sobs  cumo  instead  of  a  prayer.  I  was 
not  permitted  to  hear  any  more  of  this  story. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  permitted  to  go  with  my  father  to  the  canyon 
and  to  help  him  haul  hay  and  wheat.  Before  I  v/as  large  enough  to  lift  the 
bundles  of  wheat  with  a  fork  I  understood  the  theory  of  stacking  wheat  so 
that  a  rainstorm  would  run  off  and  not  into  the  stack.  I  also  knew  howr  to’ 
stack  hay,  how  to  put  together  a  drag  of  wood  to  be  pulled  down  the  mount¬ 
ain  side.  I  was  my  father's  chum  and  would  rather  be  with  him  than  anyone- 
el  se . 

In  the  third  reader  I  had  Thomas  William  Thompson,  a  man  with  only 
one  arm  for  a  teacher,  and  then  William  J.  Kerr  was  my  teacher.  He  later 
became  famous  as  the  president  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  for  many 
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years.  Then  followed  Charles  Wright  and  Frank  Fishburn.  The  man  who  wield¬ 
ed  the  greatest  influence  over  me  was  William  G.  Raymond  who  taught  me  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  He  was  my  ideal  for  many  years. 

When  I  was  a  baby  I  was  blessed  and  given  a  name  by  Sylvester  Lowe 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  December  1876.  On  my  eighth  birthday  I  was  baptized 
by  my  father  in  the  "tailrace"  of  the  old  tannery  just  two  blocks  west  of 
main  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  I  was  confirmed  by  George  Done. 

I  attended  Sunday  School  pretty  good,  but  I  remember  of  only  a  very 
few  visits  to  the  Primary.  I  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Religion 
Class  organization  in  Smithfield  where  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the 
earth  was  created  from  material  which  already  existed  and  was  not  made  from 
nothing . 


BOYHOOD  IN  SMITHFIELD 

At  the  proper  age  I  was  ordained  a  Deacon  and  attended  the  Deacon's 
meetings  in  the  Relief  Society  hall  just  east  of  the  school  house.  Bishop 
George  L.  Farrell  usually  took  charge  of  these  meetings  himself.  I  attended 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  meetings  at  an  early  age  also.  William  G.  Raymond  was  the 
president.  My  first  part  on  the  M.  I.  A.  programs  v/as  to  name  the  Twelve 
Apostles . 

When  I  was  nearly  thirteen  we  moved  into  a  large  house  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  my  Uncle.  John,  as  father  sold  the  old  home.  That  summer  father  contra¬ 
cted  to  put  up  several  hundred  tons  of  hay  for  William  Douglass.  I  drove  a 
gentle  horse'  and  operated  the  sulky  rake  to  rake  all  of  this  hay. 

In  my  anxiety  to  reach  the  end  I  have  omitted  one  chapter,  that  is 
our  residence  in  the  West  Field,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  town .  Father 
rented  Josiah  Hammar 1 s  farm  and  we  moved  dowm  there  a  few  weeks  after  I  was 
eleven  years  old.  We  lived  there  until  the  harvest  was  under  way  the  next 
fall.  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  during  this  year.  First,  I  learned  to  milk 
a  cow,  and  I  was  not  relieved  of  this  job  except  for  a  brief  period  while  I 
lived  at  my  father's  home.  I  caught  my  first  fish  while  we  lived  there,  and 
while  I  never  became  a  good  fisherman,  I  did  catch  many  a  string  of  fish  in 
my  boyhood  days.  I  handled  the  plow  while  John  rode  the  horse  to  plow  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  I  learned  to  ride  a  horse.  I  had  been  on  a  horse  many  times 
before  but  never  became  an  expert  at  it.  We  rode  a  horse  to  school  and  to 
the  store,  so  I  got  to  feel  perfectly  at  ease  on  a  horse's  back,  no  matter 
how  fast  he  went. 

Father  gave  up  the  place  and  we  moved  back  to  town.  We  sold  our 
home  the  next  spring  and  moved  into  Uncle  John's  place  as  noted  above.  Late 
that  fall  we  bought  a  new  home  in  the  east  part  of  Smithfield  (one  block 
west  and  across  the  street  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cemetery.)  We 
put  up  hay  for  .Douglass  again  the  next  year,  and  also  quite  a  lot  of  hay  for 
ourselves.  We  had  several  horses  and  cows  still,  but  father  had  given  up 
farming.  He  worked  in  the  canyon.  He  built  brick  vaults  writh  large  flat 
lime  stone  rocks  for  covers  as  an  improvement  over  the  old  pine  boxes  that 
held  the  coffin  in  former  days. 

My  first  experience  with  cement  (Portland  cement)  v/as  while  build¬ 
ing  a  vault.  (It  had  not  been  used  there  before,) 

Father's  principal  occupation  was  a  stone  mason,  and  plasterer. 

He  built  foundations  for  houses,  built  vegetable  cellars  and  plastered 
houses  v/here  he  could.  He  seldom  worked  by  the  day,  nearly  always  it  was 
a  contract -and  his  boys  helped  him.  In  this  v/ay  I  learned  how  to  lay  up 
stone  walls  and  also  how  to  use  a  trowel  in  plastering. 

MOVED  TO  LOGAN  . 

In  the  summer  of  1892  we  got  work  in  Logan  putting  in  the  foundat¬ 
ion  for  the  two- story  brick  building  on  the  north  corner  of  Main  and  Center 
streets.  We  drove  down  in  the  morning  and  bad:  in  the  evening,  except  one 
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week  when  we  stayed,  at  a  boarding  house.  Mr.  'Wilson,  our  boss,  got  the  job 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  the  main  building  of  the  Agricultural  College, - 
this  included  the  main  chapel  and  the  north  wing,  but  not  the  west  front 
with  the  tower,  which  was  built  later.  He  offered  us  work  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  and  father  decided-  to  move  to  Logan  temporarily,  and  on  the 
eighth ’day  of  August  1892  we  moved  to  Logan.  We  lived  first  in  a  two-room 
house  on  the  east  side  of  third  east,  between  third  and  fourth ’north  streets. 
And  thus  ended  our  residence  in  Smithfield.  Father  had  owned  three  homes 
in  Smithfield,  none  of  which  were  very  comfortable.  The  first  one  had  a 
dirt  roof  which  leaked  when  a  big  rain  came.  The  second  was  no  better  for 
some  time  until  a  shingle  roof  was  finally  added.  All  of  these  houses 
were  cold.  When  we  got  up  on  a  cold  winter  morning  the  potatoes  were  fro¬ 
zen  solid;  eggs  and  bread  were  also  frozen.  The  water  in  the  teakettle 
and  in  the  water  pail  frozen  so  we  had  to  build  a  fire  to  get  a  drink. 

Milk  in  the  pans  was  frozen,  and  for  breakfast  the  milk  was  heated,  the 
bread  steamed,  or  perhaps  hot  biscuits  were  baked.  Water  for  home  use  was 
carried  from  the  ditch.  Coal  was  almost  unknown,  and  chopping  wood  might 
be  either  my  duty,  my  chore,  or  my  punishment.  Whatever  my  standing,  there 
was  usually  an  empty  woodbox  staring  me  in  the  face.  .And  still  those  were 
the  happy  days . 

In  school  I  usually  excelled  in  scholarship,  but  seldom  excelled 

in  play.  I  was  not  a  fast  reader,  but  as  compared  with  boys  of  that  time, 

read  more  than  the  average.  The  one  boy  who  was  my  school  chum  more  than 
any  other  was  Rudolph  Larsen.  He  was  about  my  age,  and  our  likes  were 
very  similar.  Our  chumming  continued  until  we  graduated  from  the  B.  Y. 
College.  I  was  not  so  good  in  spelling  and  writing,  but  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography  I  led  the  class.  Music  was  not  taught  in  the  school 
there,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  sing  and  therefore  never  learned  to  read 
music . 

In  the  spring  of  1892  I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  That 
was  the  first  graduating  class  in  Cache  County.  Before  that  time  students 
got  through  and  quit,  but  this  time  we  had  some  time  to  prepare  for  grad¬ 
uation,  and  when  the  time  came  we  attended  the  graduation  exercises  which 
were  held  in  the  Opera  House  in  Logan.  I  shall  always  remember  that  meet¬ 
ing  as  the  longest,  most  tiresome  meeting  I  had  attended.  I  sat  out  in 

front  and  felt  that  I  must  sit  quiet,  and  sit  straight,  in  order  to  not 

lose  my  dignity  "as  a  graduate.  I  was  surely  glad  when  it  was  over. 

At  this  time  I  was  a  full  grown  man  (not  yet  16  years  old)  and 
I  seemed  older  than  I  was.  The  boys  of  my  age  were  smaller  and  I  remember 
they  poked  fun  at  me  because  of  my  large  hands.  While  inwardly  I  resent¬ 
ed  the  things  they  said,  I  was  wise  enough  to  hide  my  feelings  and  laugh 
with,  them,  and  of  course,  they  soon  quit. 

When  my  great  grandfather  Kelsey  heard  of  our  intention  of  mov¬ 
ing  to  Logan,  and  of  my  intention  of  attending  school  at  the  B.  Y.  College, 
he  said  to  me,  "Walter,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  College  to  learn  to  be 
a  school  teacher.  I  would  not  like  any  of  my  descendants  to  teach  school. 

I  want  them  to  earn  an  honest  living."  He  did  not  consider  teaching  real 
work . 

Before  moving  to  Logan  I  had  but  one  suit  of  store  clothes.  All 
my  other  clothes  were  made  by  my  mother.  My  Aunt  Lauretta  sent  a  bow  tie 
which  fastened,  with  a  band  around  the  neck.  My  shirt  was  made  with  a  neck 
band  suitable  for  use  with  loose  white  collars.  I  had  no  collar,  so  wore 
the  tie  without  a  collar. 

My  last  year  in  Smithfield  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  class,  missing  the  Book  of  Mormon  Class  in  Sunday  School  altogether. 

My  sudden  growth  made  me  look  like  a  man.  I  started  to  shave  when  I  was 
fourteen.  Wlhen  -we  moved  to  Logan  I  was  thrown  with  boys  who  were  four  or 
five  years  my  senior  and  the  boys  of  my  own  age  did  not  make  me  welcome  in 
their  gangs,  so  I  really  missed  a  very  rich  part  of  a  boy's  life. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1892  I  was  ordained  a  teacher  and  when  father 
went  to  Bishop  Farrell  to  get  our  removal  recommends,  the  Bishop  sent  for  me 
and  ordained  me  a  Priest  and  recommended  me  to  the  Logan  Fourth  Ward  as  a 
Priest.  Some  time  in  January  1893  was  the  time  I  was  ordained. 

■As  stated  above,  we  moved  to  Logan  in  the  month  of  August  1892. 

When  the  last  load  of  furniture  went,  Ella,  Mother  and  Father  rode.  My  brot¬ 
her  John  and  I  were  left  to  walk  and  drive  the  cows.  It  was  long  after  dark 
when  we  arrived,  after  what  seemed  a  long  journey. 

A  STONE  MASON 

We  began  our  labors  as  stone  masons  on  the  College  building.  It  was 
heavy,  hard  work.  We  worked  ten  hours  daily,  except  Saturday  when  we  quit  an 
hour  early.  That  was  the  regular  hours  for  laboring  men  at  that  time.  The 
rocks  used  in  the  building  were  heavy  and  must  be'  lifted  upon  the  wall.  The 
footing  of  the  foundation  is  five  feet  wide,’  and  each  alternate  rock  is  five 
feet  wdde.  Some  were  five  feet  square  and  two  feet  thick  and  required  the 
combined  strength  of  several  men  to  move  them.  I  continued  at  this  job  until 
some  time  in  November,  receiving  v2.00  per  day.  Father  received  #3.00  per  day, 
and  the  laborers  who  mixed  mortar,  etc.,  got  *1.50  per  day. 

One  day  in  November  I  was  working  on  a  wall  which  butted  against  the 
foundation  of  the  South  wing.  I  desired  to  put  a  large  rock  on  the  wall 
which  was  now  over  four  feet  high.  I  counldn't  lift  the  rock,  so  called  a 
man  to  help.  We  gave  the  rock  two  or  three  pendelum  like  swings  and  then  one 
big  swing  onto  the  wall.  As  it  lit  on  the  wall  my  hand  was  caught  between 
the  big  rock  and  the  end  of  a  wooden  peg  that  was  driven  in  the  old  wall. 

My  hand  was  crushed.  I  fainted,  and,  of  course,  was  unable  to  work  for  some 
time,  so  I  started  to  school  in  the  B.  Y.  college-just  a  week  before  the  close 
of  the  first  "term".  There  were  three  "term"  in  the  year. 

AT  B.  Y.  COLLEGE 

The  Briagham  Young  College  gave  but  little  college  work  at  taht 
time,  I  started  out  with  grammar,  arithmetic,  zoology,  elocution,  and 
physiology.  Later  in  the  course  we  had  Algebra,  botany,  plane  geometry, 
elementary  physics,  psychology,  methods  of  teachihg,  German,  drawing,  phys¬ 
ical  geography,  penmanship,  etc.  Theology  was  continued  through  the  two 
years  of  my  course  at  the  college.  The  professors,  as  I  remember  them  were: 

J*  H.  Paul,  president  ana  teacher  of  grammar  and  elocution;  Jacob  Miller  who 
taught  me  algebra  and  U.  S.  History;  Douglas  M.  Todd  taught  physics;  Daniel 
T.  Miller,  teacher  of  drawings;  J.  H.  Linford,  botany  and  phhsiology  teacher; 
E.  G.  Gowans,  geometry;  Bertha  Vvilkie,  German;  and  Lucy  Moving,  methods  of 
teaching.  I  took  book  keeping  from  William  H.  Apperly.  There  were  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

I  enjoyed  my  two  years  at  the  B.  T.  C.  very  much.  The  friendships 
of  those  days  have  continued  through  life.  There  was  a  spirit  of  love  and 
good  fellowship,  and  I  look  back  on  that  period  as  a  bright  spot  in  my  life. 

I  took  a  heavy  course  and  passed  with  good  marks  in  practically 
everything  except  writing.  But  I  took  very  little  part  in  the  social  life 
of  the  school.  I  did  not  learn  to  dance,  and  I  did  not  attend  the  school 
dances.  There  were  no  athletics  in  the  school  at  that  time.  The  last  year 
they  attempted  to  give  military  drill  for  a  while  in  the  spring,  but  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  running,  jumping,  baseball  and  all  the  athletic  events  of 
the  modern  school  were  unknown  in  the  B.  Y.  C.  ' 

Each  Friday  night  the  "Philomathic  Society",  the  only  school  club, 
gave  a  program  in  the  school  auditorium.  I  never  appeared  on  the  program. 
During  the  first  year  I  sat  by  my  old  chum,  Piudolph  Larson,  but  during  the 
second  year  I  spent  much  of  my  time  with  A Ebert  Ma the  son,  from  Parowan,  Utah. 

I  was  younger  than  most  of  the  students.  The  male  students  were,  as  a  rule, 
twentv  or  more,  wh  i  1  <  T  had  lust  turned  sixteen  when  I  stx  rted. 


I  graduated  in  May,  1894,  and  while  the  course  was  short,  an  un¬ 
usually  large  part  of  our  class  became  prominent  men.  I  might  mention  the 
following,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  this  class:  Melvin  J.  Ballard, 
apostle  of  the  L*  D.  S.  Church;  Joseph  E.  Cardon,  president  of  Cache  Stake; 
Rudolph  Larson,  superintendent  of  Cache  County  Schools;  E.  G.  Davis,  Lieut¬ 
enant  Governor  of  Idaho;  E.  P.  Oldham,  doctor  of  medicine;  Dan  Thomas,  att¬ 
orney  in  Salt  Lake  City;  E.  J.  Howell,  M.  D.  Salt  Lake  City;  W .  H.  Griffin, 
bishop  Logan  4th  Ward. 

At  the  time  I  started  I  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  This  I  wore 
continuously  during  the  two  years  of  school.  I  got  a  new  suit  for  gradu¬ 
ation  exercises.  When  I  graduated  I  was  given  a  certificate  of  graduation, 
but  had  to  pass  examinations  again  before  receiving  a  certificate  to  teach 
school . 

OUR  NEW  HOME 


Soon  after  I  started  school  at  the  B.  Y.  C.  father  exchanged  our 
Smithfield  home  for  a  home  in  Logan  on  the  corner  of  5th  north  and  main. 
This  was  the  family  home  until  mother  died.  This  home  was  in  the  Logan  4th 
ward  and  our  bishop  was  Thomas  X.  Smith.  We  moved  early  in  1893,  or  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  very  last  days  of  1892,  and  at  once  began  to  affiliate 
with  the  Logan  4th  Ward.  I  met  with  the  Priests  and  attended  M.  I.  A., 
Sacrament  meeting  and  Sunday  School.  I  took  no  part  in  any  of  them  that 
winte'r  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

During  the  summer  vacation  in  1893  I  worked  with  father  who  had 
the  contract  to  plaster  all  the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  College.  I 
put  on  many  a  hundred  yards  of  plaster  that  summer,  but  spent  my  time  in 
the  shade  so  that  when  fall  came  I  was  very  pale.  I  felt  strong  and  well, 
but  looked  like  I  had  been  sick. 

START  CHURCH  WORK 

The  second  year  I  started  to  school  when  school  started.  I  imm¬ 
ediately  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  E.  Cardon  who  was  in  some  of  my 
classess.  I  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  classess,  and  this  wen  the  opp¬ 
ortunity  to  make  my  first  extemporaneous  public  talk.  I  attenued  the 
opening  session  of  Mutual  and  Joseph  Cardon  was  the  presiding  officer. 

There  was  no  prepared  program  and  after  the  opening  exercises,  I  was  first 
to  be  called  to  speak.  In  some  wray  I  made  my  way  to  the  front.  I  was  so 
frightened  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  attempted  to  go  behind  the 
seat  on  which  the  presiding  officers  sat,  but  they  told  me  where  I  should 
stand.  When  I  attempted  to  talk  I  had  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  words. 
My  face  was  as  if  I  had  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke.  My  lips  refused  to 
move;  the  muscles  in  my  checks  jerked  and  my  legs  shook.  I  must  have 
been  a  "sorry"  sight.  1  spoke  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  I  never  knew  how 
large  a  fraction,  and  then  found  my  way  to  a  seat.  I  was  then  almost 
seventeen  years  old.  I  was  taken  to  be  over  twenty. 

The  Mutual  was  re-organized  soon  after  this,  and  I  became  Lib¬ 
rarian,  and  later  that  year  Assistant  Secretary.  The  next  year  I  w^as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  poition  I  held  until  I  went  on  my  mission 
in  1896.  I  wa s  also  class  leader  in  the  New  Testament  Class.  Because 
of  my  holding  these  responsible  positions  Bishop  Smitli  recommended  me  as 
worthy  to  be  ordained  an  Elder,  and  I  thus  became  associated  with  the 
Elder's  quorum,  the  active  members  of  which  were  mostly  men  who  were  the 
age  of  my  father.  I  w^as  quite  faithful  in  my  attendance  at  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  was  often  recognized  by  being  placed  on  the  program.  George 
Cole  was  president,  and  James  C.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  counselors.  I 
was  ordained  January  5th,  1895,  by  George  Cole. 


; 


'  ■  •  ■ . 
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SCHOOL  TEACHING 

"When  I  graduated  from  the  B.  Y.  C.  I  was  picked  up  and  given  a  job 
as  teacher  of  a  class  in  Sunday  School.  I  suppose  my  pupils  were  from  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Upon  graduation  I  applied  for  the  position  of 
school  teacher  in  the  Logan  City  schools.  My  application  was  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  and  I  was  given  a  contract  at  £>35.00  per  month.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  summer  school  given  each  summer  in  the  B.  Y.  C.  for  school  teachers. 

I  attended  this  school  in  1894,  previous  to  my  starting  to  teach. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  I  was  to  make  my  start  as  a  teacher.  I 
was  in  the  old  Woodruff  building  on  the  corner  of  1st  West  and  1st  South  (at 
that  time  there  were  eight  school  rooms  in  the  building) .  Mine  was  the  north¬ 
west  room  downstairs.  My  students  were  in  their  third  school  year.  It  was 
called  the  second  grade.  (First  year  students  were  called  'beginners')  The 
first  day  of  school  was  awful.  I  was  completely  worn  out,  physically  and 
mentally.  After  a  •while,  I  became  accustomed  to  teaching  and  got  along  fair¬ 
ly  well,  though  as  I  look  back  now  I  think  I  was  not  a  good  teacher.  I  was 
not  so  good  at  discipline.  I  talked  too  much  myself.  I  could  not  sing,  and 
worst  of  all  I  was  too  bashful  to  sell  myself  to  the  school  board.  However, 

I  managed  to  get  along.  Funds  ran  out,  and  school  closed  about  March.  I 
was  employed  to  teach  the  same  pupils,  in  the  same  room.  Each  pupil  was  to 
pay  me  £1,50  for  five  weeks.  When  the  first  five  weeks  were  gone  I  took  a 
consolidation  of  several  schools  and  taught  another  five  weeks. 

My  second  year  of  teaching  was  in  the  same  building,  and  I  had  most 
of  the  same  pupils,  but  had  the  southeast  room  upstairs.  Near  the  close  of 
this  year  I  was  notified  by  the  school  board  that  I  would  not  be  offered  an¬ 
other  contract,  so  my  school  teaching  days  came  to  an  end. 

During  the  winter  of  1895  I  was  chosen  to  speak  in  the  Conjoint  M. 

I,  A.  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle.  My  theme  was  "The  Constitution  of  Utah-" 

To  my  dismay,  when  I  was  about  ready  to  give  my  talk  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts 
came  into  the  meeting  and  sat  on  the  stand.  He  hed  been  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  opposing 
the  woman's  sufferage  clause  in  the  constitution.  I  was  much  embarrassed 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  clause  in  the  presence  of  Llder  Roberts.  I  vient 
through  with  it,  however,  and  F.  K.  Nebek^r  followed  with  a  talk  on  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine".  Elder  Roberts  intimated  in  his  talk  that  he  thought  the 
Sabbath  should  be  used  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  I  learned  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  M.  I.  A,  the  privilege  of  holding  Conjoint  meeting  on  the 
Sunday  night  of  Quarterly  conference.  Not  that  our  talks  were  bad,  but  we 
had  been  given  the  wrong  subjects. 

THE  STORES  BEGINNING 

In  May, ,1895  Father  was  without  a  job.  Work  was  very  scarce-many 
men  had  no  jobs.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  do,  he  was  advised  by 
a  friend  to  start  a  second  hand  store.  He  went  to  Thatcher  Brothers  Bank 
and  asked  for  the  loan  of  ^50.00  to  start  in  business.  His  request  was  de¬ 
nied.  He  then  went  to  the  First  National  Bank  and  asked  for  the  same  favor. 

He  was  given  the  loan  provided  I  would  sign  the  note  .with  him.  This  happen¬ 
ed  late  in  May  1895,  and  on  June  1st  of  that  year  we  opened  our  "store". 

It  was  9  feet  by  28  feet  with  second  hand  goods  only  partly  filling  the  floor 
space.  I  was  the  first  clerk,  as  school  was  not  in  session  during  the  summer 
months,  and  by  the  time  school  started  we  rented  a  little  more  space  and  Fat¬ 
her  moved  the  repair  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  store  and  did  the  clerking  him¬ 
self.  That  was  my  start  in  business  and  now,  43  years  afterwards,  I  cun  still 
doing  business  in  the  same  building. 
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CALLED  OK  A  MISSION 

Near  the  first  of  the  year  1896,  I  received  a  letter  from  "Box  B" 
Salt  Lake  City  (Box  B  was  the  post  office  box  of  the  First  Presidency  of 
the  Church)  They  inquired  as  to  my  willingness  to  gc  on  a  mission.  I  ans¬ 
wered  this  letter  expressing  a  willingness  to  go,  but  suggesting  that  my 
teacher's  contract  did  not  expire  until  June  1896.  I  soon  received  my  call 
assigning  me  to  the  Southern  States  iviission  and  setting  the  date:  of  my  de¬ 
parture  as  June  16,  1896.  As  I  look  back,  I  think  I  was  pretty  well  "pre¬ 
pared11  for  a  mission  as  compared  -with  the  average  boy  of  my  age.  1  had  had 
two  years  in  the  B.  Y.  College,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  mutual  for  three- 
years,  and  most  of  that  time  I  had  been  a  class  leader.  I  had  taught  school 
for  two  years.  I  think  it  was  in  tne  summer  of  1894  that  I  read  the  Bible 
through.,  During  the  six  months  that  elapsed  just  before  my  departure,  I 
studied  gospel  subjects  very  studiously.  I  even  hau  my  "neady  Reference" 
in  my  pocket  and  studied  it  at  odd  times  during  the  school  day  while  classes 
•were  not  in  session.  1  hai  always  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  had 
been  regular  in  my  attendance  at  Sunday  School  and  Mutual,  so  that  I  had 
quite  a  fund  of  information  concerning  the  Mormons  by  the  time  I  landed  in 
the  misson  field.  The  books  1  had  read  included  "history  of  Utah"  by  . 
Bancroft,  and  another  history  of  Utah  by  Tullings,  the  Bible,  fearl  of 
Great  Price,  Orson  Pratt's  works,  B.  il.  Roberts  "Gospel",  Spencer's  letters, 
Robert's  "Ecclesiastical  History" , "Voice  of  laming",  and  another  "prepar¬ 
ation"  i  haa  that  helped  was  this-socn  after  moving  to  Logan  ^fall  of  1893) 

I  was  chosen  by  Joseph  L.  Cardon  to  be  his  first  counselor  in  the  Deacon's 
quorum.  At  that  time  an  older  person  was  selected  to  act  as  president  of 
this  quorum  with  two  olaer  persons  as  counselors.  This  was  a  local  practice 
and  was  changed  years  ago.  President  Cardon  was  ordained  an  Elder,  and  1 
became  president  of  the  quorum,  which  position  I  hold  for  two  years. 

all  these  experiences  ha.  come  to  me  before  1  was  twenty  years 
old.  I  had  been  in  the  mission  field  four  months  when  1  peKbrntcd  my 
twentieth  birthday. 

School  closed  in  tile  spring  and  there  was  a  time  of  waiting  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  my  departure  for  my  mission.  I  useu  this  time  in  study¬ 
ing  and  in  planting  the  family  garden.  i  went  through  the  Temple  receiv¬ 
ing  »my  endowments  June  10th  1896, 

It  had  been  customary  for  the  ward  to  give  a  farewell  party  for 
all  departing  missionaries.  For  some  reason  {I  think  they  called  it  a  busy 
season)  there  was  no  party  given  for  me.  Instead  the  Yeung  Ladit  ' s  organ¬ 
izations  were  assigned  the  job  of  canvassing  the  ward  to  solicit  funds.  I 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  something  over  fifty  dollars.  I  made  a  few 
farewell  remarks  in  Sacrament  meeting,  made  a  trip  to  Smithfield  to  say 
goodbye  to  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  and  tin  n  c  ...me  the  day  of  my  depart¬ 
ure  . 

The  trip  to  Salt  Lake  was  made  on  th<^  Oregon  short  Lint  train. 

I  was  hauled  to  the  depot  in  the  delivery  wagon.  Mother,  my  baby  brother 
Edgar,  and  John  and  Ella,  my  brother  and  sister,  were  all  at  the  depot  to 
say  goodbye.  Edgar  (1  can  see  him  now  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  dress) 
refused  to  kiss  me  goodbyv  .  He  was  just  about  two  years  old.  The  only 
friend  who  was  at  the  depot  to  see  me  off  was  Joseph  E. Cardon.  lit  present¬ 
ed  me  with  a  gold  plated  leau  pencil. 

The  journey  to  Gelt  Lake  was  tiresone.  I  was  alone  and  lonesome. 
Across  the  aisle  was  J.  K.  -t'aul  ana  three  other  men  who  engaged  in  lively 
conversation.  At  Brigham  City  they  bought  strawl  errics .  1  didn't.  1/vhile 

Professor  Paul  knew  me  very  well,  I  was  unnoticed  during  the  journey  to 
Salt  Lake . 

I  had  never  been  to  Salt  Lak«  before .  I  don't  remember  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  on  the  train  before  .  Lhen  1  was  near  Salt  Lake  1  fe  ll  in  with  a 
man  named  Green  who  was  perhaps  ten  years  cld«.r  than  1.  He  was  also  going 
on  a  mission.  Ye  traveled  together.  Wien  we  got  off  the  train  there  were 
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numerous  hack  drivers  calling  loudly.  My  companion  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  taxi,  "Everybody  does"  he  suggested. 

"VVe  selected  one  with  a  nice  carriage.  A  door  opened  on  each  side, 
and  it  was  only  a  little  step  into  the  carriage.  The  driver  sat  on  an  elev¬ 
ated  seat  in  front.  He  shouted  loudly,  "Only  twenty-five  cents  to  any  part 
of  the  city."  We  entered  the  carriage  and  proceeded  majestically  up  South 
Temple  street.  When  we  came  to  Main  street  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the 
door  opened.  I  informed  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  160  C.  Street,  and  he 
politely  told  me  that  would  cost  me  another  twenty-five  cents,  so  I  got  out 
to  walk. 

I  inquired  of  a  policeman  who  told  me  "C"  street  was  the  third  St. 
past  the  Eagle  Gate.  I  soon  found  the  Eagle-  Gate,  went  north  through  the 
gate  in  search  of  "C"  street.  The  weather  was  hot.  I  wore  a  black  Prince 
Albert  coat,  a  vest,  and  pants-all  of  heavy  material.  I  carried  a  heavy 
satchel  full  of  books  and  other  things  which  I  imagined  I  would  need,  and 
the  road  was  uphill,  I  must  have  been  nearly  to  the-  Capitol  Hill  when  I 
realized  I  had  blundered.  I  asked  a  man  and  he  told  me  I  should  have  gone 
East  from  the  Eagle  Gate,  and  that  160  C  Street  is  very  n^ar  to  the-  Eagle 
Gate 

I  was  just  about  melted  down  when  I  finally  reached  the  address 
which  was  the  home- of  Levi  Richards  and  his  wife,  Lulu  Greene  Richards 
(the  Mormon  poetess)  who  was  a  friend  of  my  mother.  They  made  me  welcome 
and  I  remained  at  their  home  until  my  departure  for  the  east. 

ENTER  MISSION  FIELD 

In  the  company  that  was  to  go  with  me  was  Samuel  R.  South  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Parkinson,  both  of  whom  were  in  my  class  in  the  B.  Y,  College.  As  I 

remember  it  we  attended  a  meeting  where  we  received  instructions  in  the  An¬ 
nex  of  the  Temple.  I  was  set  apart  for  my  mission  and  ordained  a' Seventy 
June  17th,  1896  by  B .  H.  Roberts.  I  left  Salt  Lake  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
18th  on  the  Union  Pacific  train,  bound  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  which  was  then 

the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  States  Mission,  live  went  to  Cheyenne,  Thence 

to  Denver  and  Kansas  City,  then  to  St.  Louis  and  Evansville,  Indiana,  then 
Nashville,  and. finally  to  Chattanooga,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
lAe  were  met  by  some  of  the  Elders  and  taken  to  a  hotel. 

Our  stop  in  the  various  cities  we  passed  through  was  brief,  though 
we  did  have  a  chance  to  look  around  for  a  few  hours  in  the  principal  cities. 

I  was  rather  nervous,  fearing  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  find  my  way  back 
to  the  depot  if  I  strayed  too  far  away.  Howr  differently  I  felt  than  when  I 
passed  through  these  same  cities  on  my  way  home.  My  nervousness  and  timidity 
had  all  gone  then  and  I  had  an  enjoyable  time  in  seeing  the  sights  along  the 
way . 

After  a  couple  of  days  in  Chattanooga  I  was  assigned  to  the  North 
Carolina  conference,  and  left  by  train  for  my  field  of  labor  in  Northampton 
County.  I  went  to  Atlanta  and  then  on  the  through  line  toward  New  York. 

I  traveled  alone  and  was  lonely.  Early  tne  next  morning  I  was  dumped  off 
at  a  little  flag  station  in  Southern  Virginia.  I  then  got  permission  to 
ride  in  tht  engine  of  a  logging  train  over  a  little  road  through  the  timbers 
to  Jackson,  the  county  seat  of  Northampton,  County. 

I  should  have  been  met  by  my  companion,  Elder  Joseph  Green,  a  boy¬ 
hood  friend  from  Smithfield,  Utah.  He  had  failed  to  get  word  and  I  stayed 
at  the  hotel  a  day  before  he  arrived. 

There  were  but  few  friends  in  this  county,  no  Saints.  The  Elders 
had  been  there  only  a  few  months.  Wien  he  came  we  immediately  w^ent  tract- 
ing  and  in  a  few  days  we  started  walking  toward  our  annual  conference  meet¬ 
ing.  Our  conference  w^as  to  be  held  in  Mount  Oliver,  a  small  settlement  in 
the  southern  part  of  Vvayne  County.  This  was  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
our  county  and  represented  a  long  walk  in  the  hot  July  sun  of  North  Carol¬ 
ina.  I  remember  particularly  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  walk.  It  was 
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expremely  hot,  my  clothing  was  heavier  than  it  should  have  been,  I  sweat 
very  profusely  all  day  and  my  clothing  was  soaking  wet,  We  got  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  farmer.  I  did  not  stop  sweating  when  the  sun  went  down,  and 
when  I  went  to  bed  I  still  continued  to  sweat  -  so  much  so  that  in  the 
morning  the  bed  where  I  had  lain  was  wet  -  a  big  wet  place  just  the  length 
and  width  of  my 'body.  Naturally  I  did  not  feel  very  spry  the  next  day  and 
my  companion,  wrho  was  older  than  I,  did  not  travel  quite  so  far  each  day 
after  that  and  I  got  along  better. 

In  due  time  wre  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  conference  .  I 
met  quite  a  number  of  old  friends  who  were  missionaries.  I  made  friends 
with  all  of  them.  At  that  time  I  was  the  youngest  missionary  in  the  group 
(19  years  9  months),  though  there  were  younger  Elders  who  came  in  a  few 
months  later.  President  Elias  S.  Kimball,  of  the  Southern  States  Mission, 
presided  at  the  conference.  After  conference  I  was  assigne.d  to  labor  with 
Elder  T.  S.  Priday,  of  Logan,  Utah.  Our  field  of  labor  was  Wilson  County, 
North  Carolina.  Elder  Priday  had  already  spent  several  months  in  this 
county  and  had  many  friends,  some  of  whom  might  have  been  termed  investig¬ 
ators,  but  so  far  as  I  know  none  of  them  ever  joined  the  Church. 

We  had  a  pleasant  time  for  several  months  visiting  among  friends, 
doing  a  little  tracting,  holding  a  few  meetings,  having  an  abundance  to 
eat,  and  no  more  walking  than  we  wished  to  do.  Elder  Priday  left  me  in 
October  to  return  home  and  I  got  a  new  companion,  Elder  Hyrum  Dailey  of 
Summit,  Iron  County,  Utah.  Elder  Dailey  was  an  old  bachelor,  very  slow, 
very  fussy,  uneducated,  and  inexperienced.  He  was  faithful,  however,  and 
we  got  along  very  well  together.  We  remained  together  for  eight  or  nine 
months.  When  we  held  conference  in  Johnson  County,  I  was  assigned  to  labor 
in  Northampton  County  with  Elder  Win .  Wooley.  We  were  together  only  a  short 
time  then  another  transfer  was  made  and  I  was  sent  with  Elder  Henry  C. 
Heninger  to  Perquimans  County  on  the  northeast  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Chowan  river  forms  one  boundary  of  the  county.  Where  we  were  it  was 
miles  wide.  In  the  spring  the  herring  fish  run  up  this  river  from  the 
ocean  and  seining  herring  is  a  favorite  occupation.  We  were  there  in  1897 
when  times  were  hard.  Fresh  herring  sold  on  the  river  bank  at  75^  per  one 
horse  cart  load.  Salted  herring  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet 
the  year  around.  It  was  first  parboiled  to  remove  the  salt,  and  then 
fried  or  boiled,  and  while  I  did  not  care  for  it  at  first,  I  soon  became 
very  fond  of  it  and  salted  herring  was  one  of  the  very  few  North  Carolina 
dishes  which  I  would  have  liked  on  the  table  when  I  came  home.  Rice  was 
the  other  principle  article  of  diet  in  this  county.  They  could  raise  rice 
but  not  much  wheat.  I  spent  my  second  and  last  Christmas  in  the  mission 
field  in  this  county.  Wre  were  in  the  county  only  a  short  time  when  anoth¬ 
er  transfer  was  made  and  we  wont  to  Newbern,  a  city  of  some  10,000,  some 
distance  south. 

Newbern  is  on  the  Neuse  river,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  ocean. 
The  river  is  navigable  at  least  to  small  vessels,,  up  to  this  point,  and  it 
was  here  we  saw  oyster  fishermen  with  their  boats  and  cargoes  of  oysters. 

I  didn't  learn  to  like  oysters  while  there.  Good  oysters  are  fine,  but 
that  town  smelled  like  rotten  oysters.  The  dock  and  boats  smelled  bad,  but 
the  smell  came  from  some  of  the  roads.  They  "gravelled”  the  streets  with 
oyster  shells.  There  were  always  some  small  oysters  adhering  to  the  large 
ones.  These  small  oysters  were  unopened  and  were  dumped  with  the  shells 
on  the  streets  to  rot.  Believe  me,  a  hundred  cart  loads  of  rotten  oysters 
makes  some  smell. 

Near  Newbern  we  met  a  family  of  Everingtons.  There  was  a  family 
of  Everton's  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  this 
name  was  a  corruption  of  the  original  Everton  who  came  to  North  Carolina. 

I  baptized  one  man  in  this  neighborhood,  but  he  was  not  well 
founded  in  the  faith  and  left  the  church. 
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TRANS FIRED  TO  GEORGIA 

From  Newbern  I  went  south  to  Jones  County  for  a  few  weeks  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  time  to  really  get  started  here  I  was  called  to  go  to  Newbern, 
get  a  new  companion.  Elder  W .  M.  Wooley,  and  proceed  to  open  up  the  Georgia 
conference.  The  Georgia  conference  had  been  closed  for  years  because  some 
Elders  or  an  Elder  had  been  killed  there,  and  the  state  authorities  had  not 
taken  steps  to  punish  the  offenders. 

File  traveled  without  purse  and  script  throughout  my  mission.  Sales 
of  "Voice  of  Earning"  just  about  bought  our  stamps.  1/Ve  had  no  money  for 
railroad  fare.  We  walked  from  Eastern  North  Carolina  to  Atalanta,  Georgia. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  very  pleasant.  There  were  friends  and 
Saints  all  along  the  v/ay  with  whom  we  visited  and  held  meetings.  There 
came  a  time  when  we  got  beyond  our  territory,  however,  and  had  no  friends 
to  call  on.  That  was  a  long,  hot  march  with  very  little  good  accomplished. 
Ee  made  few  friends,  held  very  few  meetings  for  a  month .  Then  we  arrived 
in  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia,  our  field  of  labor.  Vie  held  a  few  meetings, 
made  very  few  friends,  and  after  a  few  weeks  went  to  conference  thirty 
miles  west  of  Atalanta.  President  Ben  E.  Rich  was  just  taking  charge  of 
the  mission.  He  called  me  in  to  tell  me  that  I  might  expect  my  release  in 
September  (it  was  now  Julyj .  At  this  conference  I  met  my  brother,  John, 
who  had  been  in  the  Southern  States  a  year,  loboring  in  the  East  Tennessee 
conference.  He  had  been  assigned  to  labor  in  Georgia  at  the  same  time  I 
was  called. 

After  the  close  of  our  conference  meetings  I  was  assigned  to  labor 
with  Elder  J.  G.  Pace  in  one  of  the  counties  just  east  of  Atalanta.  The 
people  were  nearly  all  of  the  "Hardshell  Baptist"  persuasion  and  we  made 
no  warm  friends,  and  when  we  were  released  in  September  no  cnu  felt  bad 
to  see  us  go. 

MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCES 

As  I  look  back  on  my  mission  ie  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  time  was 
wasted  by  long  and  frequent  journeys  on  foot.  I  was  young  and  the  older 
men  presided,  but  I  think  I  was,  perhaps,  far  above  the  average  as  a 
preacher.  There  were  not  a  great  number  of  converts  made  in  those  days. 

I  baptized  two,  one  of  whom  apostatized.  I  know  of  a  number  of  others  who 
later  joined  the  Church,  who  first  heard  the  Gospel  from  me.  Some  of  these 
became  faithful  members.  I  ate  their  food  and  enjoyed  it.  (Many  Elders 
never  ceased  to  complain  of  the  food.)  I  could  eat  almost  anything  when 
hungry.  On  one  occasion  I  called  with  Elder  Dailey  at  a  farm  home  and 
asked  for  dinner.  It  was  winter  and  they  had  just  killed  some  hogs.  Among 
the  dishes  on  the  table  was  one  containing  a  meat  stew.  Elder  Dailey  would 
not  taste  this  stew  (He  was  funny  that  way) .  I  took  a  liberal  helping 
and  after  I  discovered  what  it  was,  urged  him  to  try  it  also,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  stew  consisted  of  various  internal  parts  of  a  hog  cut  up  in 
small  pieces  and  boiled.  There  were  lights  and  liver  and  stomach  and 
pieces  of  intestine.  The  intestines  had  been  washed  very  little,  if  any, 
and  still  retained  all  of  the  smell  of  hog  dung.  I  ate  the  stew  with  pre¬ 
tended  enjoyment.  When  we  got  out  Elder  Dailey  asked,  "Couldn't  you  smell 
that  pig  under  the  table".  When  I  explained  that  the  smell  came  from  the 
dish  of  stew,  he  almost  vomited. 

After  I  hud  been  out  about  three  months  I  was  taken  with  chills 
and  fever  -  or  malaria  fever.  Chills  came  every  other  day  and  after  the 
chills,  fever,  and  then  sweating  and  weakness.  The  chills  were  awful .  It 
seems  to  me  they  would  last  an  hour  and  my  body  shook  so  hard  it  shook  the 
bed.  My  faith  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  healed.  One  day  a  friend  whose 
name  was  J.  J.  Wilson  said  he  could  cure  me  if  I  -would  take  his  medicine-. 

I  agreed  to  do  so.  He  gave  me  a  dose  of  quinine,  many  times  more  than  is 
ordinarily  considered  a  dose,'  It  made  my  ears  ring  till  I  feared  I  should 
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never  hear  again.  This  was  followed  by  a  dose  of  ten  liver  pills.  (The  box 
said,  "dose  -  one  to  three")  I  was  real  sick  from  these  two  doses  but  in  a 
few  days  I  was  better  and  never  had  another  chill. 

Being  lost  in  the  swamps  was  another  experience  of  my  mission. 
While  we  were  on  our  way  to  Perquimmans  County  we  had  to  cross  the  Roanoke 
river.  Early  one  winter's  morning  we  asked  a  negro  to  put  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  asked  him  the  road  to  the  next  town •  He  said  "Just 
go  across  the  river  bottoms  to  the  big  road  that  takes  you  right  there." 

He  did  not  say  that  it  was  six  miles  through  the  swamps  to  the  road.  We 
traveled  on  through  the  swampy  river  bottoms.  The  land  was  quite  heavily 
wooded,  many  large  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground.  These  obstructed  the 
way  or  furnished  a  bridge  over  the  many  ponds  of  water.  It  was  cloudy, 
but  I  carried  a  little  compass  to  guide  us.  Yve  traveled  east,  as  the  river 
was  running  south  where  we  crossed  it.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  delighted  to  find  ourselves  coming  upon  higher  ground  and  we  could 
see  an  opening  in  the  woods  which  we  took  to  be  a  farm.  Ahat  was  our  dis¬ 
may  to  find  the  higher  ground  to  be  the  riverbank,  and  the  opening  not  a 
farm,  but  the  river  -  the  same  river  we  had  crossed  seven  hours  previously. 
At  this  point  the  river  flowed  east,  so  we  turned  north  and  after  two  hours 
walking  we  heard  a  Very  welcome  sound  -  a  cowbell,  he  soon  found  a  cowpath 
which  led  to  a  road  and  a  farm.  Negroes  lived  on  the  farm  so  we  couldn't 
stay  there,  but  we  got  our  pockets  full  of  peanuts  from  a  stack  in  the 
barnyard,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Very  soon  thereafter  we  found  the 
"big  road"  spoken  of  by  the  negro  who  rowed  us  over  the  river  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  white  man's  house  was  in  sight.  Here  we  were  kindly  received 
and  given  shelter  for  the  night. 

Y\hile  laboring  near  Newborn  I  had  an  experience  which  taught  me  a 
very  valuable  lesson.  One  morning  as  we  were  reading  our  mail  in  the  post 
office  lobby  we  saw  two  farmers  watching  us  curiously,  I  stepped  up  to 
one  of  them,  held  out  my  hand  and  said,  "iviy  name  is  Everton"  .  He  seemed 
very  much  surprised,  but  after  a  short  pause  managed  to  say,  "That's  my 
name  too"*  Of  course  there  was  conversation  following,  he  found  our  new 
friends  to  be  brothers  named  Everington,  who  lived  across  the  river  north 
from  Newrbern  in  a  small  farming  community  where  there  was  a  schoolhouse 
and  a  church.  They  invited  us  to  go  home  with  them  and  offered  to  make 
arrangements  for  us  to  preach  in  the  school  house  4  he  accepted  their  in¬ 
vitation  and  spent  some  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  holding  meetings  and 
distributing  literature.  Practically  everyone  v/as  friendly.  Our  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and  as  I  remember  now,  we  were  blessed  in  bting  able 
to  speak  with  power  on  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  he  were  praised  for 
our  eloquence  and  quite  a  number  expressed  a  desire  to  have  us  meet  the 
minister.  I  spoke  of  meeting  their  ministers  in  one  of  my  talks,  explain¬ 
ing  that  we  were  young  and  had  not  been  schooled  for  the  ministry,  but 
still  we  were  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  their  ministers.  My  boastful¬ 
ness  wras  abundantly  rewarded,  for  a  few  days  later  I  was  invited  to  a 
certain  home  and  on  arriving  found  their  minister  and  a  room  full  of  his 
friends  awaiting  our  arrival.  He  knew  something  of  Mormonism  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  on  a  conversation  -  quite  friendly  -  but  he  did  the  con¬ 
versing.  For  some  reason  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  Whenever  he 
made  a  point  in  his  favor,  which  ho  did  quite  often,  he  laughed  heartily 
and  then  proceeded  to  make  another  point.  I  sat  there  like  I  was  dumb. 
"When  it  was  over  and  I  realized  that  my  boasting  had  come  to  naught,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  these  people-  1  had  been  beaten,  very  badly  beaten,  I  fult 
very  badly.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  punishment  that  had  come  to  me  because 
of  my  boasting  of  my  own  strength.  I  felt  that  I  had  depended  on  my  own 
strength  and  had  not  depended  on  the  Lord.  For  days  I  slept  but  little 
and  my  appetite  failed  me.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  experience,  but  it 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  valuable  one.  I  have  never  felt  that  I  would 
like  to  meet  another  minister  to  display  my  ability  as  a  debator,  and 
whenever  I  have  had  public  speaking  to  •  o  I  realized  my  weakness  and  have 
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said  to  myself  very  often  "It  will  fall  flat  if  the  Lord  fails  to  help  me." 

A  very  pleasant  experience  came  to  me  in  the  second  summer  of  my 
mission.  Our  annual  conference  was  to  be  held  in  Johnson  County,  at  John¬ 
sons  Cross  Roads.  It  was  a  farming  community.  There  was  a  school  house, 
out  I  think  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air.  I  was  notified  some  ' 
weeks  before  the  meeting  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  speak  on  "Faith".  I 
took  as  my  text  Jude  3  "Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Saints",  called  attention  to  the  power  of  faith  as  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  ancient  church  and  showed  that  these  same  powers  should  be 
found  in  the  church  in  all  ages.  X  think  1  talked  perhaps  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  perhaps  twenty  minutes.  In  the  congregation  was  an  old  preacher, 
ninety-six  years  old,  named  Sullivan,  lie  had  builded  himself  a  church  on 
ni's  own  farm  and  held  services  occasionally  even  now  in  his  advanced  age. 

He  was  a  remarkable  old  man  -  did  not  look  as  old  as  his  son  who  was  seven¬ 
ty-five  years  old.  He  could  read  without  glasses,  hud  recently  acquired  a 
head  of  brown  hair  as  soft  as  a  baby's  hair.  He  had  been  bald  for  many  years 
and  still  retained  a  streak  of  gray  hair  around  the  buck  of  his  head.  The 
new  hair  came  only  on  the  bald  part  of  his  head.  His  hearing  was  good  and 
he  was  cutting  some  new  teeth  when  we  were  there.  After  the  meeting  he 
sought  me  out  and  asked  me  to  visit  his  neighborhood  and  hold  meetings  in 
his  church.  He  lived  several  miles  east  of  our  conference  place. 

I  was  assigned  to  labor  in  Durham  County  with  Elder  Andrew  Sproul . 
"When  our  meetings  closed  I  obtained  special  permission  to  visit  preacher 
Sullivan  with  my  companion,  and  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  his  church. 

Vie  spent  about  two  weeks  holding  meetings,  one  meeting  each  day,  one  each 
night,  and  three  on  Sunday,  Many  of  the  people  shed  tears  when  wo  left. 

This  was  a  very  pleasant  two  weeks .  The  people  were  interested.  They  were 
anxious  for  us  to  visit  their  homes.  Vve  had  long  conversations  in  every 
home.  Soon  after  this  some  of  them  were  baptized,  and  within  a  year  a 
number  of  families  were  baptized  including  the  Gray  Radford  family;  J.  H. 
Sullivan,  his  mother  and  sisters;  Betty  Aycock  and  children;  and  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  recall,  Most  of  these  people  came  to  Utuh  and  proved 
to  be  very  faithful  Latter-Day-Saints. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Southern  States  Mission  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  occurence  for  Elders  to  be  driven  out  by  mobs.  This  was  not  so 
frequent  during  my  mission.  I  had  only  one  experience  of  this  kind.  It 
occurred  in  Union  County,  North  Carolina  while  we  wore  on" our  way  to  Georgia. 
"We  called  on"  a  man  to  get  him  to  entertain  us  for  the  night.  He  refused, 
though  we  tried  hard  to  persuade  him.  "We  went  on  to  the  next  house  where 
we  were  taken  in.  We  had  supper  -  wo  thought  it  a  good  supper.  Just  as  we 
finished  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  and  our  host  went  outside.  Ha 
came  in  very  soon  and  informed  us  that  a  crowd  of  men  outside  would  not 
consent  to  our  staying  and  suggested  that  we  go  immediately.  This  we  did. 

As  we  went  out  in  the  dark  wo  saw  the  forms  of  perhaps  twenty-five  men,  and 
from  the  sound  we  thought  each  one  to  be  armed  with  a  buggy  whip  (perhaps 
secured  from  a  store  which  belonged  to  the  man  who  first  refused  us  enter¬ 
tainment.)  As  soon  as  we  were  outside  we  ran  as  fast  as  vc  could  down  the 
road.  A  hundred  yards  down  the  road  wo  came  to  a  piece  of  timber  land. 

Vie  ran  off  into  the  timber  and  laid  down  behind  a  log.  They  started  to 
search  for  us,  going  back  and  forth  in  the  timber  and  finally  one  of  them 
ran  onto  us.  He  said,  "There  one  is  shoot  him".  At  that  I  arose.  Before 
I  had  been  somewhat  frightened,  but  now  all  fear  left  me.  We  went  out  in 
the  road  with  them.  They  thought  we  were  the  same  Elders  who  had  but  recen¬ 
tly  been  ordered  out  of  the  county.  We  explained  that  we  were  strangers  in 
those  parts,  were  on  our  way  out  of  the  state,  and  talked  to  the  crowd  some 
ten  minutes  explaining  our  mission  and  our  doctrine.  They  did  us  no  harm, 
but  insi'sted  on  our  going  on,  which  we  did,  and  they  returned  whence  they 
came  swishing  their  buggy  whips  as  they  went . 

An  amussing  incident  occurred  during  the  first  winter  of  my  Mission. 
Elder  Dailey  and  I  were  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  southern  part  of 
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T/Vilson  County.  Our  meetings  were  being  held  in  an  old,  unoccupied  resid¬ 
ence.  Improvised  seats  were  provided  by  laying  heavy  planks  on  blocks  of 
wood  (logs  sawed  to  length  and  stood  on  end)  The  room  was  crowded.  It 
was  night  and  a  single  lantern  lighted  the  room  but  dimly.  The  prayer  and 
singing  was  over.  I  had  just  stood  up  to  begin  my  talk,  but  had  not  yet 
announced  my  text, .when  for  some  reason  every  block  of  wood  which  held  up 
our  seats  turned  over  on  its  side.  Everyone  suddenly  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Everyone's  feet  went  in  the  air,  and  naturally  there  was  some  confusion. 
When  quiet  was  finally  restored  I  read  the  parable  of  the  house  that  was 

built  upon  the  sand  (or  is  that  a  parable)  and  spoke  from  this  text,  in¬ 

dicating  that  their  sudden  and  unexpected  fall  to-night  was  no  more  sudden 
than  the  fall  which  would  come  later  if  they  failed  to  found  their  faith 
on  the  truths  of  God's  word.  This  talk  created  considerable  comment  as  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  was  entirely  extemporaneous.  The  fall,  which 
occurred  after  I  arose  to  speak,  suggested  the  text  and  the  argument  for 
the  body  of  the  sermon.  The  lady  of  the  house  where  we  stayed  that  night 
spoke  of  it  in  wonder,  saying,  "It  was  a  more  powerful  sermon  than  Sam 
Jones  ever  preached  and  it  was  delivered  without  a  moment's  preparation." 
(Sam  Jones  was  a  big  revivalist  who  was  active  in  the  Southern  States  then) 

My  mission  was  spent  out  in  new  territory,-  very  few  saints  did 

I  see  while  away.  Very  few  times  did  I  have  the  privilege  of  administer¬ 

ing  to  the  sick.  Very  seldom  did  I  attend  Sacrament  meeting.  When  faith 
grew  in  the  hearts  of  my  friends  I  was  sent  to  new  fields  and  others  reap¬ 
ed  the  harvest  where  I  had  sowed.  I  did  lots  of  preaching  to  small  con¬ 
gregations.  I  talked  the  gospel  to  thousands.  I  walked  thousands  of  miles 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  About  my  only  expense  was  for  clothing  and  tracts 
I  gained  the  love  of  every  one  of  my  companions  and  I  learned  to  love  the 
people  among  whom  I  labored.  I  received  an  honorable  release  when  my 
mission  was  completed. 

When  we  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  I  stayed  with  my  friend  Albert 
Matheson  v.rho  had  but  recently  returned  from  the  Southern  States.  I  report¬ 
ed  to  the  office  of  the  First  Presidency  and  they  gave  me-  the  amount  of  my 
fare  from  my  mission  field  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

PATRIARCHAL  BLESSIhG 

While  in  Salt  Lake  I  visited  the  Presiding  Patriarch  who  gave  me 
a  patriarchal  blessing.  Following  is  a  full  copy  of  that  blessing: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sept . 13, 1898 . 

•A  blessing  given  by  John  Smith,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of 
Walter  Marion  Everton,  son  of  Marion  C.  Everton  and  Elizabeth  Pitcher 
Everton;  born  in  Smithfield,  Utah,  October  22,  1876 » 

Brother  Walter  Marion  Everton: 

By  virtue  of  my  office  I  place  my  hands  upon  thy  head  and  pron¬ 
ounce  and  seal  a  blessin  upon  thee  which  shall  be  a  guide  and  a  comfort 
unto  thee  in  time  to  come. 

Thou  art  numbered  among  the  son  s  of  Zion  who  have  been  called 
into  the  ministry.  Thy  name  if  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life, 
registered  in  the  chronicles  of  thy  fathers. 

Thou  art  also  among  those  who  have  gone  forth  in  humility  to 
proclaim  the  words  of  life  and  salvation  unto  those  were  in  darkness. 

Thou  hast  filled  so  far  thy  mission,  and  on  thy  return  home  thou  shalt 
meet  kinred  and  friends  who  shall  advise  that  you  continue  in  service, 
for  thy  mission  is  not  yet  complete,  but  only  barely  begun.  Therefore 
I  say  unto  thee,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  follow 
the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit  and  thou  shalt  become  a  mighty  man  in  Isreal 
a  weight  and  influence  among  the  people.  Therefore,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  remember  the  teachings  of  thy  parents  and  the  counsel  of  the 
Priesthood  and  thine  intellect  shall  be  bright,  thy  memory  shall  receive 
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strength,  wisdom  shall  be  given  thee  that  thou  shalt  astonish  thyself. 

Many  of  riper  years  shall  honor  thy  judgment  and  the  younger  shall  rejoice 
in  thy  teachings.  For  thou  shalt  travel  much  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land 
and  by  water.  Thou  shalt  also  preside  among  the  people. 

Thou  art  of  Ephraim  and  an  heir  to  the  blessings,  gifts  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  with  also  the  gifts  and  privil¬ 
eges  promised  unto  the  fathers  in  Israel  among  whom  thou  shalt  be  numbered. 

Live  up  to  thy  privileges  and  thy  posterity  shall  be  numerous  in  the  earth 
and  bear  thy  name  in  honorable  remembrance.  Thou  shalt  also  be  prospered 
in  thy  labors  temporally  for  it  shall  be  thy  lot  to  feed  the  hungry,  and 
provide  for  the  needy  and  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  fatherless. 

This  blessing  with  all  which  thou  art  heir  to,  I  seal  upon  thee  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  seal  thee  up  unto  Eternal  life,  to  come  forth 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection,  a  savior  in  thy  father's  house. 

Even  so.  Amen. 


Cn  the  sixteenth  of  September  I  arrived  in  Logan.  The  second-hand 
store  which  I  had  assisted  in  starting  had  grown  a  lot.  The  furniture  part 
had  been  discontinued.  Used  stoves,  stove  repairs, and  a  small  stock  of  hard¬ 
ware  now  constituted  the  stock.  Stove  repairing  was  a  major  part  of  the 
business.  The  store  occupied  a  space  17  by  40  feet.  Father  and  mother 
worked  in  the  store.  Ella  (my  sister)  did  the  housework  at  home. 

SLLECTIKG  A  VvIFE 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  after  my  arrival  I  was  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  also  spoke  in  the  ward  meeting.  After  the  tabernacle 
meeting  I  walked  with  a  number  of  Fourth  V.ard  boys  and  girls  to  the  corner 
of  second  north  and  main  street.  There  we  stopped  and  talked  a  few  minutes 
before  breaking  up  -  some  to  go  in  each  direction.  As  Miss  Pearl  Knowles 
left  the  crowd  to  go  west  to  her  home  she  said,  "Come  and  see  me,  Mr.  Everton". 
'Twas  that  remark  that  fixed  the  course  of  her  domestic  life.  I  decided 
that  at  least  she  would  make  me  welcome.  That  night  I  walked  home  with  her 
from  meeting.  Very  soon  thereafter  I  called  and  spent  the  evening  with  her, 
and  I  was  soon  a  regular  visitor  to  her  home.  I  had  known  her  since  we  moved 

to  Logan.  Mien  we  came  to  Logan  we  knew  Very  few  persons.  1/Ve  visited  the 

Tabernacle  meeting  one  Sunday  afternoon.  We  k new  the  leader  of  the  choir 
was  Brother  Lewis.  We  heard  that  his  wife  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Thatcher  was  selected  as  Mrs.  Lewis.  Because  of  the  close 
resemblance  Miss  Knowles  was  selected  as  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lewis.  (Mrs. 
Thatcher) .  Mien  school  started  John,  my  brother,  attended  the  same  school 

as  Miss  Pearl  Knowles  and  he  informed  us  that  her  nemo  was  not  Miss  Lewis, 

but  Pearl  Nose.  A  few  months  later  we  moved  into  the  Fourth  Ward  and  she 
was  a  favorite  singer  in  the  ward.  I  think  during  that  first  year  she  and 
Lucy  Morgan  sang  a  duet  in  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  ward  meetings.  They  were 
both  good  singers,  Lucy  sang  soprano  and  Pearl  sang  alto. 

Not  so  long  aft^r  I  c.me  home  Pearl  came  down  with  Typhoid  Fever 
and  was  kept  at  home  until  near  Christmas.  I  was  quite  regular  in  my  calls 
during  her  illness  and  by  the  time  she  had  recovered  I  hau  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  v/as  the  girl  for  me.  I  made  it  a  matter  of  very  earnest  prayer, 
and  I  learned  afterward  that  she  did  the  stone  and  in  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  she  promised  to  marry  me. 

BACK  TO  WORK 

Sooi^after  my  arrival  home  I  started  to  school  at  the  Agriculural 
College,  taking  a  short  commercial  course.  Among  the  studies  I  took  were 
Book  keeping.  Constitutional  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  English  and  Sten¬ 
ography.  I  did  not  continue  long  with  the  shorthand  as  President  Tanner 
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advised  me  to  discontinue  it  because  I  am  not  built  for  that  kind  of  work. 
Later  I  petitioned  the  faculty  for  permission  to  graduate  and  my  petition 
was  denied  because  I  was  not  taking  Stenography.  I  concentrated  my  efforts 
on  bookkeeping  and  by  Christmas  I  had  nearly  completed  the  course  offered. 

I  did  not  return  to  school  after  Christmas,  but  started  to  work  in  the 
store  with  father. 

When  I  first  came  home  I  was  sought  out  by  W,  G.  Raymond,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  offered  a  job  as  school  teacher.  I 
declined  this  job,  however,  as  I  thought  I  did  not  like  school  teaching. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  was  making  a  mistake  -  perhaps  I. was,  I  do 
not  know. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  selected  as  a  counselor  to  C.  V.  Han¬ 
son,  the  president  of  the  Logan  4th  Ward  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A,  I  held  this  office 
during  the  season  of  1898-9.  I  was  probably  not  very  active  as  I  remember 
nothing  of  what  I  did  in  this  office. 

MARRIED 

The  eighteenth  of  October,  1899  was  selected  as  our  wedding  day, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  Pearl  Knowles  became  the  wife  of  Walter  M.Everton, 
The  Logan  Journal  announced  that  "On  Wednesday  in  the  Logan  Temple,  Miss 
Pearl  Knowles  was  wedded  to  Walter  M.  Everton,  an  ambitious  young  business 
man  of  this  city."  My  wife  is  the, -daughter  of  Joseph  C.  Knowles  and  his 
wife  Laura  M.  Baugh.  She  was  born  in  Logan  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Oct. 
1877,  just  a  year  less  one  day  after  I  was  born.  Her  grandparents  all  of 
them  emigrated  from  England  to  Logan  in  the  early  days  of  this  city.  Her 
mother  was  born  in  England,  her  father  on  the  plains  while  his  parents  were 
enroute  to  Utah.  Her  father  was  a  Mormon  polygamist.  My  wife  had  thirteen 
brothers  and  sisters  in  her  mothers  family  and  her  Aunt  Tace  (the  other 
wife)  had  twelve  children. 

Pearl  was  accustomed  to  hard  work.  Her  father  had  run  a  butcher 
shop  for  years,  ^he  had  cleaned  chickens,  etc.,  for  the  shop.  She  was  the 
oldest  of  fourteen  children,  (the  last  two  were  not  born  until  after  our 
marriage,  however)  and  had  assumed  much  of  the  responsibility  of  doing  the 
housework.  Her  father  had  friends  from  out  of  town  come  to  his  shop  and 
he  invited  them  to  dine  with  him  which  added  much  to  the  work  at  home. 

We  were  married  in  the  Logan  Temple,  October  18,1899.  It  was 
Wednesday.  It  had  rained  for  days.  The  roads  were  muddy.  There  was  a 

little  rain  in  the  morning,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  day  was  pleasant. 

Apostle  Marriner  W.  Merrill  performed  the  marriage.  There  were  perhaps 
thirty-five  or  forty  people  in  the  Temple  that  day.  That  evening  we  had 
a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Relatives  and  friends  of 

both  families  were  present  and  everyone  enjoyed  themselves  until  a  late 

hour . 

A  few  days  afterward  we  moved  to  our  first  home,  two  rented  rooms 
’  in  an  old  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Lundahl  on  the  corner  of  First  West  and 
Third  North.  We  had  one  room  downstairs  and  one  room  upstairs.  The  up¬ 
stairs  was  reached  by  a  stairway  in  the  common  hall.  Toward  spring,  or  in 
the  spring  we  moved  into  a  little  cottage  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  at 
about  351  North  2nd  East  street,  belonging  to  Clara  Johnson.  Here  we  had  a 
"front  room"  and  a  kitchen,  a  porch  and  a  pantry.  We  had  a  lot  of  fancy 
dishes  given  to  us  when  we  were  married.  While  moving  I  stumbled  and  fell 
with  a  tubful  of  these  dishes  and  broke  them  all.  We  both  shed  tears, 
though  I  confess  mine  were  more  because  of  my  wife's  injured  feelings  than 
because  of  *fhe  broken  dishes. 

We  planted  a  garden  at  this  place,  but  moved  away  before  every¬ 
thing  was  ready  to  harvest. 
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DELIVERING  ICE 


In  the  winter  after  our  marriage  we  purchased  from  Frank  Earl  his 
ice  business.  The  purchase  consisted  of  a  barn  full  cf  ice  stored  in  an  old 
barn  in  the  center  of  the  main  business  block,  a  span  of  little  mules,  and  an 
old  wagon.  The  sawdust  used  in  preserving  the  ice  and  a  few  pair  of  tongs 
rere  also  included  in  the  purchase. 

During  the  summer  while  we  lived  in  Clara  Johnson's  place  I  was  the 
ce  man.  I  drove  the  mules  and  delivered  ice  to  the  various  homes  in  Logan. 

Along  toward  fall  we  decided  to  enlarge  this  business,  so  bought  a 
little  home  at  297  West  6th  North.  This  included  about  three  acres  of  land 
and  as  the  land  was  a  clay  formation,  and  as  there  was  a  big  hole  dug  out  in 
a  part  of  the  land  by  a  brickyard  which  had  formerly  been  there,  we  thought 
this  would  make  a  good  ice  pond.  L’ith  a  comparatively  little  work  we  made  an 
embankment  to  hold  the  water  and  made  quite  a  sizeable  pond  where  ice  could 
be  frozen. 

The  house  was  a  small,  low,  poorly  built  brick  dwelling. 

We  moved  into  this  house.  It  was  not  in  the  good  part  of  town,  but  on  the 
outskirts.  It  was  very  muddy.  There  were  no  sidewalks  on  the  road  leading 
to  it.  The  house  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  but  it  was  our  home  and  we  were 
happy.  We  built  a  lumber  barn  for  storing  ice,  purchased  an  ice  plow  and 
some  other  implements  for  handling  the  ice,  built  an  elevator  to  hoist  it  up 
and  when  the  time  came  we  filled  our  barn  with  ice  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  summer  I  again  delivered  ice.  The  business  had  grown  so  I 
had  a  boy  to  assist  this  year. 

OUR  FIRST  BABY 

On  the  twenty-f irst  day  of  October,  two  years  after  our  marriage, 
our  first  baby  was  born.  It  was  a  perfectly  formed  baby  but  died  in  the 
birth.  We  were  heart  broken,  both  of  us,  in  the  loss  of  this  baby.  It  was 
our  first  and  we  wanted  a  baby  so  badly.  We  were  somewhat  worried  when  a 
year  passed  after  our  marriage  with  no  sign  of  a  baby,  but  I  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  a  family  in  my  blessing,  and  in  the  fall  of  1900,  a  year  after  our 
marriage,  my  wife  was  sick.  I  placed  my  hands  on  her  head  to  bless  her  and 
pray  for  her  recovery.  Among  other  things  I  was  inspired  to  promise  her  that 
she  should  be  the  mother  of  a  family.  So  we  rather  locked  on  cur  first  baby 
as  a  baby  of  promise  and  therefore  felt  the  more  disappointment  when  it  was 
taken  from  us. 

While  my  wife  was  still  in  bed  from  childbirth,  but  several  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  she  was  taken  very  sick,  She  was  in  very 
severe  pain  when  she  was  conscious.  I  called  in  a  neighbor  to  assist  me  in 
administering  to  her.  In  sealing  the  anointing  I  pleaded  with  the  Lord  for 
her  life,  and  promised  if  it  were  granted  to  me  I  would  serve  Him  all  my  life 
faithfully.  That  was  years  ago,  but  I  have  kept  in  mind  that  promise  all 
these  years  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  promise. 

She  soon  recovered  and  we  never  knew  the  exact  cause  of  her  sick¬ 
ness  and  pain. 


IN  LOGAN  THIRD  WARD 

The  ice  house  property  was  in  Logan  Third  Ward ,  and  we  took  our 
recommends  from  the  Logan  Fourth  Ward  and  joined  the  Third  Ward.  We  liked 
that  ward.  We  were  young,  but  we  were  both  faithful  in  attending  Church 
and  we  were  made  to  feel  welcome  and  to  feel  that  we  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  older  people  of  the  ward.  Many  of  them  soon  became  our  dear  friends. 

I  was  selected  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  the  next  summer  after  moving 
into  the  ward  I  was  sustained  as  President  of  the  Y.  M.  k.  I.  A.  and  my  wife 
was  selected  as  a  counselor  to  the  president  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  The  next 
summer  I  hired^a  man  to  run  the  wagon  and  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  tlxe  store. 
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MO  VED  TO  MAIN  STREET  HOME 

In  October  1902 ,  our  second  baby  came.  He  was  born  October  6th, 
and  was  named  Marion  Knowles.  In  August  1903  my  sister,  Ella,  died.  She 
had  been  living  with  her  husband  next  to  father  and  mother.  After  her 
death  we  moved  into  the  home  she  had  occupied  so  that  mother  would  not  be 

so  lonely.  A  hired  man  lived  in  our  ice  house  heme  and  took  care  of  the 

ice  business.  The  house  we  moved  into  was  originally  built  for  a  paint 
shop,  and  was  built  right  out  to  the  sidewalk  on  Main  street.  After  the 

first  winter  we  had  it  moved  back  in  the  lot  and  built  on  the  north  a  bed¬ 

room,  a  closet,  and  a  pantry.  This  was  later  built  onto  and  is  the  home 
we  have  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years.  This  move  took  us  out  of  the 
Third  Ward  and  we  again  became  members  of  Logan  Fourth  Ward.  I  think  I 
held  no  church  office  the  first  year  after  moving  back  into  the  fourth 
ward,  but  the  next  year  I  was  called  again  into  the  M.  I.  A.  work,  being 
counselor  to  Joseph  Campbell  in  the  4th  ward. 

On  September  9,  1904,  our  second  son,  George,  was  born  to  us. 

NEW  CHURCH  JOBS 

I  continued  to  work  with  Brother  Campbell  in  the  M.  I.  A.  until 
the  fall  of  1906,  when  he  was  called  into  the  bishopric  of  Logan  4th  Ward 
and  I  was  made  a  member  of  the  Stake  board  of  Y.  Li.  M.  I.  A.  to  labor  under 
Superintendent  A.  E.  Cranney. 

The  next  spring  Elder  Charles  H,  Hart,  who  was  a  president  of  the 
64th  Quorum  of  Seventy  was  made  one  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seven¬ 
ty,  and  about  his  first  official  act  after  the  conference  was  to  install  me 
as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  quorum  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Another  thing  which  had  a  great  influence  on  my  life  happened  in 
this  same  spring  (1907).  In  the  month  of  January  1907  I  was  on  the  street 
and  met  Brother  Fred  Scholes  who  was  a  fellow  member  with  me  on  the  M.  I. 

A,  board.  He  was  Bishop's  Clerk,  transacting  the  business  for  all  the 
Logan  Bishops.  He  was  looking  for  a  man  to  help  make  the  annual  reports, 
and  by  chance  ran  onto  me.  I  was  hired  for  a  week  or  two  to  write  up  the 
reports.  In  March  the  stake  presidency  were  looking  for  a  man  to  become 
Stake  Clerk.  Because  I  worked  in  town  and  was  easy  to  find,  and  perhaps 
because  of  my  having  helped  in  the  office,  I  was  selected  and  was  set  apart 
early  in  April  1907.  I  held  this  same  job  until  June  1920.  The  Stake 
President  was  Isaac  Smith.  His  counselors  were  Newel  17.  Kimball  and  Jos¬ 
eph  E.  Cardon.  This  job  brought  me  in  about  $500.00  per  year  and  occupied 
but  little  of  my  day  light  hours. 

It  was  my  duty  to  meet  with  the  stake  presidency  in  all  their 
meetings;  also  to  meet  with  the  High  Council.  I  supervised  the  record 
keeping  in  the  stake,  inspected  ward  records  frequently,  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  Bishops  in  examining  their  records,  checking  reports,  etc., 
and  I,  wrote  all  letters  for  the  presidency  to  the  General  Authorities. 

President  Isaac  Smith,  the  first  president  under  whom  I  labored 
had  been  in  the  stake  presidency  for  some  time  and  was  well  versed  in 
Church  doctrine  and  in  the  proper  way  to  proceed  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  stake  and  ward,  so  that,  though  my  work  as  Stake  Clerk  gave  me 
little  opportunity  to  meet  the  public,  it  was  a  real  education  for  me 
with  the  general  authorities,  particularly  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  and 
the  First  Presidency. 

I  worked  in  the  store  during  the  day  and  did  most  of  my  stake 
clerk  work  at  night  and  on  Sunday,  except  that  during  January  I  spent  all 
my  time  making  up  the  annual  reports  until  after  father  died  in  1912,  after 
which  time  I  hif*ed  most  of  the  work  done  on  the  annual  reports. 


. 


HOLE  AND  STORE  11. .PROVED 

In  1910  we  made  extensive  additions  to  our  home,  while  it  was  not 
all  finished  that  year,  we  put  up  the  walls  and  roof  for  a  ten  room  house. 

As  I  remember  it  I  spent  -$1300.00  that  year  on  the  home.  Several  years  after¬ 
ward  it  was  finished. 

In  1909,  we  added  a  line  of  paint  to  our  stock.  This  afterwards  be¬ 
came  one  of  our  best  paying  lines  and  in  1910  we  added  a  line  of  crockery  and 
dishes  to  our  stock.  No  ice  had  frozen  in  the  winter  of  1906-7  and  we  had  no 
ice  business  that  year.  We  decided  to  discontinue  the  business  as  our  pond 
was  not  considered  sanitary,  and  the  expense  of  piping  city  water  to  the  place 
was  more  than  we  cared  to  pay. 

In  1911  we  made  extensive  additions  to  our  store  building,  dug  a  base¬ 
ment  120  feet  long  under  the  store  and  built  a  40  foot  addition  on  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  put  in  a  new  plate  glass  front. 

In  January  1911,  the  Cache  Stake  was  reorganized  and  Serge  F.  Ballif 
was  the  new  president  with  0.  H.  Budge  as  first  counselor  and  Joseph  Quinney 
as  second  counselor.  I  was  retained  as  stake  clerk.  As  none  of  these  men  had 
ever  been  in  the  High  Council  or  stake  presidency,  I  assumed  a  new  role  new. 

I  was  not  only  clerk,  but  I  was  advisor  to  the  presidency  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  proper  proceedure  to  follow  in  order  to  carry  out  their  policies 
in  harmony  with  instructions  from  the  First  Presidency  and  Presiding  Bishopric. 
During  their  entire  administration  I  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  respect,  and 
was  always  treated  fine. 

During  my  time  as  stake  clerk  I  had  comparatively  little  opportunity 
to  do  public  speaking.  When  I  did  speak  I  usually  spoke  on  records,  and  a 
talk  on  records  can  be  made  wonderfully  dry.  Occasionally  I  went  out  with 
the  High  Council  members  in  their  monthly  appointments,  and  sometimes  I  spoke 
in  Ward  conferences.  I  earned  no  reputation  as  a  good  speaker  during  this 
period.  During  President  Isaac  Smith's  administration  I  was  appointed  to 
speak  in  the  Tabernacle  one  Sunday  afternoon.  I  chose  to  speak  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Covenants.  I  gave  quite  a  thorough  analysis  of  that  book.  As  I 
look  back  now  I  think  it  was  a  good,  sensible  talk,  but  lacking  in  human  in¬ 
terest.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  "learned,  but  very  dry."  After  the  meeting 
I  went  with  my  wife  to  visit  her  mother.  I  tried  to  use  the  phone,  found  the 
line  busy.  As  I  raised  the  receiver  one  lady’s  voice  said,  "Where  ye  been." 
Another  voice  said,  "To  meeting  in  the  tabernacle."  "Was  it  good?"  "0,  the 
last  speaker  was  pretty  good,  but  the  first  one  was  so  dry  it  was  awful."  I 
was  the  first  speaker. 


MY  FATHER  DIED 

In  1912,  my  brother,  John  sold  his  interest  in  the  store  to  father 
and  me.  He  bought  a  farm  in  Preston,  Idaho,  and  moved  to  Preston  in  August. 

We  visited  him  in  company  with  father  and  mother  on  Labor  day,  the  first  mon- 
day  in  September,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  father  was  attacked  by 
a  very  severe  pain  in  his  chest,  apparently  just  above  his  heart.  This  pain 
lasted  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  doctor  was  called,  but  did  nothing  about  it. 

In  the  afternoon  he  felt  better  and  wanted  to  attend  church  in  the  evening, 
but  mother  persuaded  him  to  stay  home.  In  the  night  mother  asked  him  how  he 
felt  and  he  told  her  he  was  all  right.  About  five  o'clock  she  heard  a  noise 
and  on  going  to  his  bed  she  witnessed  his  lust  gasp  for  breath  as  he  died. 
Father's  death  occurred  September  9,  1912. 

Father's  death  left  me  in  charge  of  the  business  arid  I  assumed  that 
responsibility  with  a  vim,  working  early  and  late  to  make  the  business  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  business  was  quite  successful  for  the  following  six  years  or 
more.  In  1913  in  October  we  began  the  publication  of  "Brass  Tacks",  our  store 
paper.  At  first  it  was  a  four  page  paper  four  columns  on  a  page,  each  column 
about  twelve  inches  long.  I  was  the  editor  always,  and  very  often  there  were 
editorials  on  subjects  foreign  to  business,  There  were  jokes,  news,  advert i- 
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sing,  Brass  Tacks  was  suspended  for  a  few  years  from  1918  to  1924,  when  it 
was  again  started  and  continued  until  the  fall  of  1932.  The  last  few  years 
it  was  much  larger. 

FIND  GENEALOGY 

Father's  death  also  left  the  frsponsibility  of  the  Evert on  genealogy 
upon  my  shoulders.  He  knew  but  little  of  his  ancestors.  The  family  Bible 
gave  him  the  date  of  his  great  grandfather's  birth.  The  place  of  his  birth 
as  Massachusetts,  but  no  town.  I  joined  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah, 
and  on  several  occasions  I  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Salt  Lake  searching  the  li¬ 
brary  for  genealogical  data.  I  waded  through  all  the  books  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics  from  New  England,  but  could  find  no  connection  between  the  Everton 
names  I  found  there  and  my  ancestors.  Then  I  found  where  Everden  was  used 
interchangeably  with  Everton,  and  I  went  through  all  the  records  again.  On 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  Library  I  examined  the  volumes  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  magazine.  In  one  index  I  found  the  name  Evert  or. . 
I  found  this  name  referred  to  in  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of  Gunpowder 
in  Massachusetts,  and  there  was  related  the  experience  of  one  Walter  Ever- 
enden  and  his  son  Benjamin  in  conducting  a  powder  factory  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  beginning  about  1680  and  continuing  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

When  war  was  imminent  between  England  and  the  Colonies  some  one  wrote  the 
Massachusetts  assembly,  suggesting  that  Old  Man  Everton  was  the  only  man  in 
the  colonies  who  knew  how  to  make  gun  powder,  and  suggesting  that  the  colony 
employ  him  to  start  a  powder  factory.  Here  was  my  clue.  I  examined  the  book 
of  vital  statistics  from  Dorchester  and  there  found  Thomas  Everenden,  son  of 
Benjamin,  born  on  the  same  day  as  my  grand  sire.  I  was  able  to  get  several 
hundred  names  from  this  cource  and  found  that  Walter  Everenden  came  from 
Kent  County  England.  I  have  not  yet  found  his  birth  place  or  parentage. 

ALMOST  A  BISHOP 

It  was  during  President  Ballif's  administration  that  I  had  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  bishop  (almost).  It  had  been  decided  to  put  a  new  bishop  in 
Logan  4th  ward.  The  presidency  talked  the  matter  over,  selected  me  as  the 
new  bishop,  selected  a  man  to  succeed  me  as  Stake  Clerk,  and  were  about 
ready  to  make  the  change  when  they  decided  the  man  selected  for  the  new  clerk 
was  not  suitable  to  hold  the  office.  A  change  was  made.  George  W.  Lind-' 
quist  was  installed  as  bishop,  and  I  was  retained  as  Stake  Clerk.  I  was 
very  much  worried  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  candidate  for  this  office. 

In  1915,  my  wife  and  I  ,  with  our  two  oldest  children,  went  to 
California  for  a  month  or  two.  While  there  we  attended  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco,  and  also  the  fair  in  San  Diego  California.  We  spent  some 
time  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  surrounding  country  and  had  quite  an  enjoyable 
time.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown.  I  was 
not  sick  except  in  my  nerves,  but  it  was  by  far  my  worst  sickness  so  far  as 
unpleasantness  is  concerned.  I  shudder  now  as  I  think  of  those  awful  days. 

I  thought  I  would  die.  I  hoped  I  would  die.  I  could  think  of  nothing  so 
desirable  as  to  die.  The  future  in  this  life  looked  perfectly  black.  I  am 
thankful  I  came  out  of  it  without  doing  myself  bodily  harm.  These  awful 
feelings  gradually  left  me.  I  could  see  the  sunshine  again,  and  once  more 
life  seemed  desirable  to  me. 

During  these  years  while  I  was  Stake  Clerk  children  were  coming  to 
our  home  quite  regularly.  Following  are  the  names  and  birth  dates  of  our 
children; 

Marion  Knowles  Everton,  born  Oct.  6,1902 

George  Baugh  Everton  born  S. pt. 9, 1904 

Laura  Elizabeth  Everton  born  J-.,n.  2,1907 

Wallace  K.  Everton  born  August  4,  1908 

Ella  Knowles  Everton  boru  April  217,  1911, 


. 


. 
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Edna  Knowles  Evert  on 
Ruth  Knowles  Evert on 
Naomi  Knowles  Everton 
Joseph  Knowles  Everton 


born  Sept.  16,  1915 
born  Nov.  30,  1917 
born  May  2,  1920 
born  Sept.  21,  1921. 


FINANCIAL  TROUBLES 


Our  business  in  the  store  continued  to  grow  as  one  line  after  another 
v/as  added.  In  1918,  we  took  on  a  line  of  pipeless  furnaces  and  sold  thousands 
of  dollars  worth.  In  1919  we  sold  still  more,  about  $25,000.00  -  many  of  them 
on  credit.  In  1920,  we  prepared  to  do  the  same,  but  in  the  fall  before  we  could 
deliver  our  furnaces  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from  $2.50  per  bushel  to  65^  per 
bushel,  and  a  general  financial  panic  set  in.  We  were  left  with  $10,000  worth 
of  furnaces,  a  lot  of  phonographs,  ranges,  etc,,  on  hand.  With  no  sales  and 
greatly  reduced  prices  we  were  owing  about  $50,000,00,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
in  real  financial  difficulty.  We  had  many  notes  on  which  we  could  not  collect. 
In  1921,  conditions  got  no  better.  We  managed  to  pay  off  most  of  our  creditors 
except  the  bank,  Strevell-Paterson  Co.,  and  Salt  Lake  Glass  and  Paint  Company. 
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CALLED  TO  STAKE  PRESIDENCY 

In  June  1920  the  Cache  Stake  was  reorganized  and  Joseph  E,  Cardon  was 
made  president.  He  chose  George  W.  Lindquist  and  myself  for  his  counselors. 

I  had  been  Stake  Clerk  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  I  had  gained  the  res¬ 
pect  and  love  of  the  various  bishops  and  clerks.  I  had  helped  to  install  many 

of  the  bishops,  had  served  under  two  stake  presidents  and  under  two  Presiding 
Bishops.  I  had  received  many  words  of  praise  from  the  Presiding  Bishopric  for 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  reports  were  prepared.  John  0.  Peterson 
succeeded  me  in  office. 

I  now  started  on  a  new  work  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  There 
was  a  better  chance  to  develop  than  in  many  stake  presidencies  because  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Cardon1 s  policy  of  placing  responsibility  on  his  counselors,  and  because 
I  was  never  retarded  by  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  stake  presidency.  In  one  way 
I  regretted  my  being  released  from  the  stake  clerk's  job.  I  enjoyed  figuring 
and  arranging  of  the  reports.  In  the  first  years  of  my  work  I  did  most  of  the 

work  myself.  After  Christmas  I  left  father  and  J0hn  at  the  store  and  I  spent 

a  month  at  the  office  correcting  and  completing  the  bishop's  reports  and  com¬ 
piling  the  stake  report.  This  was  like  a  vacation  to  me.  Nothing  to  worry 
about  and  still  my  mind  was  pleasantly  occupied  all  the  time.  In  the  last 
years  after  father's  death  I  could  not  get  away  from  the  store  and  hired  much 
of  the  work  on  the  stake  reprots.  My  entrance  into  the  Stake  Presidency  gave 
me  many  opportunities  to  talk  in  the  various  ward  meetings  and  in  the  Quarterly 
conferences,  and  relieved  me  entirely  of  the  detail  of  the  reports. 

I  took  particular  interest  in  public  speaking  during  the  early  years 
of  my  work  in  the  Stake  Presidency.  The  first  official  business  after  the 
organization  of  the  Stake  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Logan  4th  ward. 

President  Lindquist,  the  other  counselor  in  the  stake  presidency,  had  been 
the  bishop.  There  had  been  a  number  of  families  in  the  Logan  First  Ward  who 
were  transferred  to  the  Logan  4th  ward  when  the  stakes  were  divided.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  a  few  minutes  when  the  nev/  bishop  was  installed.  I 
spoke  on  sociability  -  particularly  with  reference  to  giving  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  new  members  in  the  ward.  My  talk  went  over  big.  I  received  dozens  of 
compliments  and  President  Cardon  asked  me  to  repeat  the  same  talk  in  all  the 
wards  of  the  stake.  I  did  this  and  on  each  occasion  I  was  very  highly  compli¬ 
mented.  At  each  Quarterly  conference  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  and  I 
spent  some  time  preparing  these  talks.  I  usually  received  a  lot  of  compliments. 
My  talks  were  usually  original  and  many  of  the  ideas  were  original  with  me. 

Many  people  spoke  of  the  originality  of  my  sermons,  of  the  time  and  thought  I 
gave  to  them.  When  I  spoke  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom  I  barely  mentioned  tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  and  liquor.  My  attention  was  all  given  to  the  foods  we 
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are  commanded  to  eat.  President  Cardon  said  it  was  the  best  Word  of  Wisdom 
talk  he  had  ever  heard,  and  several  young  people  expressed  the  same  thoughtt 
When  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  present  day  revelation  and  inspiration,  my 
talk  came  first  and  it  v/as  commented  upon  by  all  the  speakers  that  followed. 

In  1924  I  gave  a  talk  on  Love,  showing  that  love  grows  from  within, 
showing  that  we  will  love  those  to  whom  we  do  good,  and  we  will  love  those 
for  whom  we  pray;  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  love  our  enemies  as  we  are 

commanded.  I  referred  to  the  writings  of  modern  psychologists  to  prove  my 

contention,  and  showed  from  my  own  experience  and  the  experiences  of  others, 
that  these  theories  are  right.  On  the  stand  was  an  old  doctor  from  North 
Carolina  who  was  teaching  sociology  in  the  U,  A.  C.  Summer  school.  He  spoke 
after  me  and  complimented  me  highly.  The  thoughts  seemed  n ew  to  him.  Apost¬ 
le  George  F.  Richards  likewise  complimented  me  very  highly,  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Peterson  told  me  years  afterward  that  he  had  met  the  old  doctor  a  number  of 

times  in  Washington  D.  C.  and  he  always  asked  about  the  young  man  who  preach¬ 

ed  on  Love. 

I  preached  quite  a  number  of  sermons  on  Tithing.  There  was  one  on 
the  teaching  of  tithing  to  young  people,  showing  that  all  should  pay,  both 
old  and  young.  Another  dealt  with  the  influence  the  payment  of  tithing  had 
in  developing  character  and  improving  our  attitude  toward  the  church.  An¬ 
other  dealt  with  the  importance  of  paying  tithing,  showing  the  many  things 
that  are  done  with  tithing.  Another  dealt  with  the  blessings  that  would 
come  to  the  tithepayer.  This  last  talk  was  given  in  the  Ninth  Ward  Chapel. 

It  v/as  the  first  talk  given  in  the  new  chapel.  It  went  over  fine.  The  Bis¬ 
hop  claimed  he  could  trace  $600.00  tithing  directly  to  this  talk  the  first 
year,  and  the  following  year  the  ward  also  showed  a  large  increase  in  tith¬ 
ing.  Several  of  these  talks  were  delivered  in  all  the  wards  of  the  Stake. 

I  got  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  public  speaking,  and  the  study  that 
was  necessary  to  prepare  these  talks  gave  me  considerable  development. 

One  of  the  first  assignments  I  received  as  a  member  of  the  Stake 
presidency  v/as  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  recreation  activities  in  the  stake. 

I  had  some  able  workers  under  me,  including  Dr.  Frank  L.  West,  Dr.  Edgar 
Brossard,  and  also  representatives  from  the  superintendencies  of  the  various 
stake  boards.  We  organized  v/ard  committees  and  did  a  good  job  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  the  recreation  v/ork  was  turned  over  to  the  Mutuals,  and  I  was 
relieved  of  this  work.  I  was  later  assigned  to  supervise  the  Priesthood  of 
the  stake  and  under  my  direction  a  half  dozen  of  the  High  Council  v/as  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  Priesthood  committee.  I  had  not  heard  of  this  being  done  before. 
These  brethren  supervised  both  the  Aaronic  and  the  Melchezidek  Priesthoods. 

IN  SCOUT  WORK 

After  a  number  of  years  some  more  brethren  v/ere  called  in  and  we 
made  a  new  committee  to  supervise  the  Lesser  Priesthood,  and  I  now  had  two 
committees  to  work  with.  With  the  organization  of  this  new  committee  we 
began  to  do  a  real  work  with  the  Lesser  Priesthood.  During  the  early  years 
of  our  presidency  the  Scout  organization  operated  independently'.  They  coll¬ 
ected  their  own  money  and  the  Cache  Stake  had  no  separate  organization. 

About  1925-6  they  decided  they  v/ere  unable  to  raise  the  funds  and  the  Stake 
Presidencies  became  the  sponsors,  and  furnished  most  of  the  funds.  I  was 
assigned  to  this  job,  became  a  member  of  the  Scout  Council  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  collecting  $1500.00  from  Cache  Stake  to  help  put  over  the  program. 
After  a  year  or  tv/o  this  was  reduced  to  $1015.00  and  remained  at  this  figure 
for  several  years. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  Scout  Council  I  was  told  that  I 
should  use  my  influence  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  scouting.  For  this  reason 
and  because  I  had  always  thought  the  cost  of  scouting  too  high,  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  reduce  the  cost  of  scouting. 

In  1929  I  was  selected  to  act  as  president  of  the  Cache  Valley 
Council  and  served  for  one  year.  During  that  year  scouting  became  a  part 
of  the  M,  I.  A.  work.  It  had  previously  operated  in  connection  with  the 
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Priesthood.  The  year  did  not  show  the  usual  growth  because  of  the  re¬ 
adjustments  necessary  to  make  the  change.  Compared  with  previous  presidents 
I  was  successful,  but  greater  success  came  to  later  presidents.  There  were 
■about. 1400  scouts  when  I  quit.  I  continued  my  work  with  the  scouts  after 
my  release  as  president,  being  particularly  concerned  with  the  work  in  Cache 
Stake.  As  a  member  of  the  Stake  Presidency  I  was  often  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  sick  and  was  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  seeing  my  prayers  mira¬ 
culously  answered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  will  give  a  couple  of  inst¬ 
ances  only. 

THE  SICK  ARE  HEALED 

On  one  occasion  we  were  called  to  administer  to  a  Mrs.  Ensign  who 
was  to  be  operated  on  for  appendicitis.  She  was  promised  during  our  prayer 
that  she  should  recover  and  be  released  from  the  hospital  in  the  usual  len¬ 
gth  of  time.  Her  husband  related  the  succeeding  events.  When  the  operation 
was  over  he  asked  the  doctor  "How  is  she."  "She  couldn't  be  worse"  said 
the  doctor.  "Gangrene  has  set  in,  her  intestines  are  almost  black,  and  I 
have -never  heard  of  anyone  recovering  when  in  her  condition" .  Brother  Ensign 
went  into  a  room  to  pray  and  while  so  engaged  the  Spirit  whispered  to  him 
‘"Remember  the  promise  of  the  Elders."  He  did  remember.  He  now  prayed  with 
faith.  Line  days  afterward  his  wife  was  released  from  the  hospital,  while 
'  the  doctor  had  given  no  hope,  yet  this  serious  condition  did  not  even  re- 
•  tard  her  recovery. 

On  another  occasion  President  Cardon  and  I  were  called  to  admini¬ 
ster  to  a  Brother  Johnson  who  was  sick  with  ulcerated  stomach  and  related 
ailments.  In  sealing  the  annointing  I  promised  him  that  he  would  recover 
if  he  would  have  faith.  President  Cardon  explained  afterward  that  the 
doctors  expected  him  to  die  at  any  time.  Said  he  couldn't  possibly  live, 
and  they  further  explained  that  life  to  such  a  perspn  could  mean  only  pro¬ 
longed  misery,  so  we  shouldn't  desire  his  recovery.  After  our  administrat- 

■  ion  he  proceeded  to  recover  quite  rapidly  and  has  been  clerking  in  a  groce¬ 
ry  store,  looking  well  and  healthy  for  years. 

One  other  case  that  happened  in  my  own  family.  In  1917,  my  wife 
underwent  an  operation  for  hernia.  An  incision  was  made  some  six  inches 
long.  She  was  sewed  up  and  put  to  bed.  After  a  few  days  the  doctor  came 
to  dress  the  wound.  When  the  bandage  was  removed  he  found  the  wound  infect¬ 
ed.  It  smelled  very  bad.  The  stitches  were  broken,  and  it  certainly  look¬ 
ed  awful.  He  fixed  her  up  as  best  he  could  and  before  he  left  he  let  me 

■  know  he  was  quite  discouraged.  Said  it  meant  a  daily  visit  for  three  months 
and  he  doubted  whether  she  would  completely  recover  at  all.  When  I  returned 
to  my  wife  she  said,  "Send  for  Brother  Anderson  and  Brother  Garner.  If  they 
administer  to  me  I  will  be  all  right."  They  came.  She  was  promised  she 
would  recover.  The  wound  healed  up  very  rdpidly.  The  doctor  came  only  a 

'few  times,  and  she  got  up  in  four  weeks.  Had  there  been  no  infection  she 
would  not  have  recovered  sooner. 

A  BLESSING 

For  many  years  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  best  of  health.  One  of  my 
troubles  was  Hydrated  Nephroses  (an  enlarged  kidney  which  filled  with  water 
when  the  outlet  became  clogged.)  For  years  this  trouble  which  appeared  as 
a  lump  on  the  right  side,  just  below  the  breast  bone  (this  was  caused  by  the 
enlarged  kidney  extending  downward)  bothered  me.  Sometimes  it  did  not  trou¬ 
ble  me  for  weeks  and  then  it  might  come  on  quite  often  and  continue  for  days 
at  a  time.  Doctors  failed  to  diagnose  the  case  for  years.  It  was  thought 
to  be  caused  by  an  uj.cer  in  the  stomach  outlet,  or  by  some  irregularity  in 
the  colon.  This  continued  to  get  worse  and  it  was  a  question  what  I  should 
do.  In  January  1923  when  I  was  in  the  darkest  period  of  my  financial  trou- 
ble  and  was  sick  and  discouraged,  I  asked  President  Joseph  R.  Shepherd  to 
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I  quote  some  of  the  important  parts  of  the  blessing*.  "Thou  wast  appointed 
and  set  apart  before  thou  wast  born  and  the  eye  of  the  Lord  has  been  upon 
thee  from  the  date  of  thy  birth."  "I  bless  you  in  all  your  business  affairs 
that  in  as  much  as  you  shall  continue  to  render  to  Ood  that  part  of  thy 
substance  that  belongs  to  Him,  the  way  shall  be  opened  that  you  shall  be 
successful  and  be  prospered  and  have  satisfaction  in  your  temporal  as  well 
as  in  your  spiritual  associations.  I  also  bless  you  in  your  body  that  it 
my  be  made  whole  and  become  strong,  that  your  Heavenly  Father's  name  shall 
be  glorified  thereby,  that  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  you 
shall  know  what  to  eat  and  what  to  drink,  and  ho w  to  conduct  your  life  so 
that  all  ailments  or  irregularities  of  your  bodily  system  may  become  normal 
that  life  shall  be  pleasurable  to  you,  and  that  you  may  live  as  long  as 
life  is  desirable." 

I  have  felt  much  comfort  in  this  part  of  my  blessing.  I  was  bless¬ 
ed  in  my  finances  and  the  Lord  did  guide  me  in  my  regaining  my  health. 
Several  people  connected  with  large  Salt  Lake  firms  have  told  me  that  our 
firm  was  the  only  one  in  the  intermountain  region  that  was  involved  as  we 
were  that  did  not  close  up  and  quit.  We  are  not  out  of  debt  yet,  but  we 
are  not  involved  as  we  were  in  those  days.  As  to  my  health,  I  was  shown 
what  I  should  eat,  drink,  and  do,  to  regain  normal  health. 

(Note:  The  foregoing  was  written  in  1932, that  which  follows  was  written 
in  1941) 


MY  HEALTH 

The  kidney  trouble  mentioned  above  had  been  troubling  me  for  years 
but  the  doctor  had  been  unable  to  tell  the  exact  cause.  It  was  generally 
thought  to  be  caused  by  some  thing  irregular,  in  the  stomach  or  large  in¬ 
testine,  perhaps  an  ulcer.  Shortly  before  President  Shepherds  blessing 
the  doctors  had  decided  that  it  was  some  irregularity  in  the  kidney  that 
caused  the  trouble  and  that  it  could  be  relieved  to  some  extent  by  massage. 
One  morning  soon  after  I  received  the  blessing  I  lay  in  bed  trying  to  get 
relief  from  this  affliction  which  was  now  a  daily  occurance  when  a  voice 
said  "If  you  will  lay  on  your  stomach  you  will  be  better".  For  some  months 
after  that  I  laid  face  down  in  bed  each  night  for  a  short  time  and  my  sick¬ 
ness  did  not  bother  me. 

In  January  1925  this  kidney  became  infected  and  I  was  very  sick  and 
suffered  severe  pain  for  a  week.  Then  the  inspiration  came  to  me  that  I 
should  have  the  kidney  taken  out.  While  the  doctors  objected  at  first', 
they  decided  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do  after  they  had  consulted  a 
specialist. 

Dr.  Samuel  Allen  of  Salt  Lake  performed  the  operation  assisted  by 
Drs.  Merrill  and  Randall.  The  kidney  was  full  of  liquid  and  weighed  about 
ten  pounds.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  Cache  Valley  Hospital  and 
I  remained  there  for  a  month  before  going  to  my  home.  When  I  was  about 
ready  to  go  home  the  nurse  came  in  one  day  and  handed  me  a  letter.  When 
I  opened  it  I  found  a  receipt  fob  my  doctors  bill  and  my  hospital  bill 
($350.00)  which  had  been  paid  by  members  of  the  High  Council  and  other 
friends.  My  wife  and  I  were  overcome  with  emotion  whenever  we  thought  of 
this  for  some  time.  The  operation  was  very  successful  and  I  have  had  no 
further  trouble  from  the  kidneys  or  from  any  after  effects  of  the  operation. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  operation  I  was  troubled  with  neuritis 
in  my  arm  and  shoulder.  After  having  my  upper  teeth  and  my  tonsils  out 
this  was  better  and  I  was  able  to  carry  on  pretty  well. 

One  thing  that  bothered  me  greatly  was  my  eyes.  This  followed  the 
neuritis.  I  had  inflamation  in  one  eye,  sometimes  both.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  it  developed  into  iritis,  or  inflamation  of  the  iris.  I  visited 
the  Logan  and  Salt ‘Lake  doctors  and  got  only  temporary  relief.  The 
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inf  lamati  on  kept  coining  back.  I  finally  discovered  that  by  using  hot  packs 
on  the  eye  and  taking  frequent  doses  of  baking  soda  I  was  able  to  check  an 
attack  of  the  eye  inflamation  in  a  few  hours.  The  attacks  still  came  on 
every  month  or  so  but  I  did  nothing  about  it  so  far  as  consulting  the  doctors 
was  concerned  for  several  years.  In  1937  the  attacks  became  more  frequent 
and  I  began  again  to  consult  the  doctors-  After  I  had  been  to  half  a  dozen 
different  ones  without  getting  any  helpful  information  I  finally  called  on 
a  new  doctor  who  said  my  trouble  was  caused  by  a  tooth.  The  dentist  did  not 
agree  with  him  but  anyway  they  took  the  tooth  out  and  that  stopped  the  eye 
attacks.  My  eyes  are  still  weak  however  and  I  am  unable  to  read  much.  In 
fact  because  of  my  weak  eyes  I  have  not  read  a  book  ‘through  in  more  than  15 
years.  Because  of  my  inability  to  read  I  have  had  time  to  do  a  lot  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking  and  writing  and  have  perhaps  been  more  successful  in  some 
things  than  I  would  have  been  had  my  eyes  been  normal. 

During  all  these  sicknesses  my  general  health  has  been  good.  A  rat¬ 
her  recent  physical  examination  showed  my  blood  pressure  to  be  120  over  90 
which  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  My  kidney  oper¬ 
ates  perfectly,  my  heart  is  ok.  My  blood  is  richer  and  redder  than  most 
persons . 

THE  HOUSES  WHERE  I  HAVE  LIVED 

Already  I  have  described  the  house  where  I  was  born  and  the  house 
where  I  spent  my  early  childhood.  The  house  where  we  lived  in  the  east  part 
of  Smithfield  was  some  better  than  the  others.  It  had  a  shingle  roof  and  it 
had  two  rooms  and  a  shanty.  It  was  still  a  log  house  and  the  walls  were  not 
plastered.  Mud  was  daubed  in  the  cracks  between  the  logs  and  then  it  was 
t  given  a  coat  of  lime  which  made  the  walls  white  though  they  were  still  very 
rough.  The  front  room  was  the  bedroom  where  father  and  mother  and  Ella 
slept.  The  back  room  was  the  kitchen,  living  room  and  boys  bed  room. 

The  home  we  purchased  in  Logan  was  a  frame  building,  story  and  a 
half  high  with  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  bed-rooms  and  closets 
on  the  upper  floor,  ^'hen  we  moved  in  the  ceilings  were  covered  with  oilcloth 
as  was  all  the  upstairs.  There  were  plenty  of  holes  where  the  oilcloth  join¬ 
ed  to  admit  a  horde  of  bedbugs.  We  moved  in,  in  the  winter  and  all  went  well 
till  spring  and  then  we  found  so  many  bedbugs  that  we  decided  to  plaster  all 
the  walls  and  ceilings  rather  than  move  out  and  leave  the  place  to  the  bugs. 
There  was  a  pretty  good  sized  room  on  the  west  down  stairs  which  was  the 
kitchen  and  living  room.  My  parents  slept  in  the  east  room.  Ella  had  the 
small  east  room  upstairs  and  John  and  I  had  the  west  room  upstairs. 

We  had  never  been  so  comfortably  situated  before.  There  was  no 
bath  room  and  no  running  water  in  the  house.  The  city  water  had  not  been 
extended  to  this  district.  Our  water  supply  was  a  shallow  well  (6  or  8  ft 
deep)  just  west  of  the  house.  In  the  winter  it  was  pretty  fair.  When  spring 
came  it  filled  up  with  water  from  the  melting  snow  and  neither  tasted  or 
looked  good.  When  summer  came  the  walls  of  the  well  were  infested  by  long 
legged  bugs  which  we  called  Daddy-longlegs.  During  the  night  these  bugs  of¬ 
ten  fell  into  the  water  and  in  the  morning  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  skim 
a  lozen  or  so  of  these  bugs  off  the  surface  of  the  water  before  we  could 
get  any  drinking  water.  As  I  think  of  it  now  I  wonder  how  we  stood  it,  but 
the  neighbors  for  blocks  and  blocks  around  did  the  same  as  we  did  and  we 
thought  we  could  do  nothing  about  it.  We  used  kerosene  lamps  as  the  elect¬ 
ric  light  lines  were  not  any  where  near  us. 

After  we  we  re  married  we  lived  in  two  different  rented  houses'  for 
a  few  months  then  we  moved  into  the  "Ice  pond  place"  located  at  3rd  west  and 
6th  north.  This  house  was  low,  the  floor  almost  level  with  the  ground  and 
the  ceilings  low  also.  Two  small  rooms  in  front  and  two  smaller,  lower  rooms 
,  in  the  rear.  This  house  was  built  of  brick  bats  and  poorley  built  so  it  was 
not  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  was  ours  however  and  wq  enjoyed  it.  We  had  a 
beautiful  oil  lamp  hang'ing  from  the  ceiling  of  the  living  room,  a  hot  blast 
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stove  which  kept  a  fire  day  and  night  and  before  we  moved  away  we  had  a 
telephone.  Two  children  were  born  here,  Marion  and  his  old  brother. 

This  place  was  on  the  outskirts  of  town  and  rather  far  to  walk. 

We  had  a  span  of  little  mules  which  we  used  in  the  ice  business  and  which 
wo  used  for  transportation.  A  small  one  seated  buggy  serving. as  the 
family  carriage,  except  when  we  rode  in  the  ice  wagon. 

In  August  1903  we  moved  into  the  house  that  has  been  our  home 
since  that  time,  518  North  Main  St.  When  we  moved  in  the  house  was  a 
two-roomed  house  built  for  a  paint  shop  out  close  to  the  sidewalk.  Be¬ 
fore  we  moved  in  it  had  been  plastered  and  fixed  up  for  a  residence. 

We  now  got  our  water  supply  from  a  pump  attached  to  a  pipe  with  holes  at 
the  bottom  which  we  drove  into  the  ground.  It  was  still  surface  water 
but  the  "Daddy-longlegs"  were  not  mixed  in  it.  After  the  first  v, -inter 
we  moved  the  house  back  in  the  lot  away  from  the  sidewalk  and  built  on 
the  north,  a  bedroom,  clothes  closet  and  pantry.  George,  Laura  and 
Wallace  were  born  in  the  north  bedroom, 

I  was  appointed  stake  clerk  in  1907  and  this  payed  me  about  $500 t 
00  a  year.  We  saved  up  a  little  building  fund  and  in  the  summer  of  1910 
we  began  to  build  the  house  that  has  been  home  for  so  long.  We  built 
over  the  old  home  retaining  all  the  rooms  as  they  were.  The  roof  was  all 
changed  however.  A  parlor,  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  hallway,  were  built 
on  the  front  and  upstairs  there  was  room  for  five  bedrooms.  At  first 
only  the  parlor  and  hallway  were  finished.  Our  money  ran  out  then  and 
we  quit.  In  1912  we  finished  the  downstairs  bedroom  and  the  bathroom, 

(We  ho.d  put  the  city  water  in  some  time  before)  This  gave  us  three  bed 
rooms,  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bathroom.  This  served  our  pur¬ 
pose  until  1919  when  we  changed  again.  We  now  had  a  large  family  so  we 
took  out  the  partition  between  the  front  bedroom  and  the  parlor  and  made 
the  music  room.  We  finished  the  four  other  upstairs  bedrooms,  put  a 
partition  in  the  kitchen  to  make  the  laundry.  This  gave  us  the  largest 
house  in  the  ward.  Many  a  young  peoples  party  has  been  held  here  because 
we  had  room  for  all. 

This  home  was  heated  from  a  large  circulating  heater  in  the 
dining  room  until  January  1938  when  we  dug  a  basement  under  the  north 
part  of  the  house  and  installed  a  furnace  with  a  stoker  which  made  the 
place  much  more  comfortable.  I  have  been  pleased  with  our  building  pro¬ 
gram,  We  did  not  build  more  room  than  we  needed  but  as  the  family  in¬ 
creased  in  number  we  made  the  house  larger  and  there  was  always  room 
for  all  their  friends  to  assemble  in  our  home. 

Wien  we  moved  to  this  place  there  was  no  cement  sidewalk  and 
the  soil  here  is  sticky  clay.  In  the  street  the  soil  had  been  scraped 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  left  a  low  place  where  stagnant 
water  was  to  be  found  all  summer.  Cat-tails  and  bull  rushes  grew  there 
and  frogs  and  pollywogs  were  found  there  every  summer.  Cement  sidewalks 
came  soon  after  we  moved  here  also  city  water.  Street  paving  took  the 
place  of  fro  gponds  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  early  twenties  and  the 
sewer  came  some  time  later. 


THE  STORE 

Already  we  have  told  the  story  of  how  the  store , started  on  the 
fifty  dollars  borrowed  from  the  bank.  In  1902,  seven  years  after  we 
started  we  bought  the  building  where  we  started  the  store,  25  West  1st 
North  St.  The  price  was  $2350.00.  It  was  Everton  and  Sons  after  John 
got  married,  father  and  his  two  sons.  John  sold  out  in  1911  and  father 
died  in  1912  and  then  it  was  Everton  and  Cons,  mother  and  Edgar  and  I. 

In  1920  the  store  was  incorporated  as  Everton  and  Sons  Co., 
which  name  it  has  born  since  then.  In  1916  we  bought  the  furniture 
store  of  August  Schow  in  Richmond  which  proved  to  be  a  loosing  venture. 
It  was  a  separate  corporation  and  went  bankrupt  in  1922,  showing  us  a 
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rjice  loss.  At  the  same  time  the  business  in  Logan  was  in  distress.  We  had 
been  doing  a  big  business  and  had  big  debts  to  pay  and  when  the  depression 
came  in  1920  we  couldn't  pay.  We  were  not  closed  up  however  but  continued 
on  paying  the  bills  as  we  could.  In  the  20  years  ending  in  1940  we  had 
paid  $28000.00  interest  and  $32000,00  on  the  old  debts.  We  could  have  gone 
bankrupt  and  thus  gat  out  of  paying  a  1*1  this  money  but  we  preferred  to  pay 
and  we  have  been  fighting  all  these  years  to  pay  the  old  debts.  There  are 
still. some  to  pay  but  the  hard  squeeze  seems  to  have  passed. 

Another  thing  happened  in  1938  which  threatened  to  ruin  us.  There 
were  three  new  chain  stores  opened  in  Logan,  This  just  about  doubled  our 
competition.  They  were  making  a  hard  fight  to  get  business  and  naturally 
they  got  a  lot  of  our  business.  It  was  a  puzzler  to .know  just  what  to  do. 
In  solving  this  problem  we  opened  a  Venetian  blind  factory  in  the  upstairs 
room  of  the  store.  We  found  a  formula  and  a  source  of  raw  materials  and 
.in  a  mixer  of  our  own  make  we  began  the  manufacture  of  Kalsomine. 

We  bought  our  paint  in  bulk  and  mixed  our  own  colors  which  gave 
us  a  price  advantage  over  competitors.  Quite  a  number  of  other  things  we 
bought  in  bulk  and  worked  up  a  quite  a  sales  volume  because  we  could  sell 
for  less.  _ Among  the  bulk  items  thus  sold  was  floor  wax,  water  softener, 
laundry • soap,  seed  and  a  lot  of  small  items.  These  changes  have  added  to 
our  profit  by  increasing  volume  and  also  by  showing  a  better  percent  of 
profit  than  would-be  possible  if  we  had  regular  package  goods.  We  know  of 
no  other  store  anywhere  that  is  attempting  to  do  what  we  "'re.  doing  in  this 
way  and  we  are  naturally • proud  that  we  have  found  a  way  to  carry  on  in  the 
face  of  the  increased  competition.  As  we  write  this  our  store  is  one  of 
the  oldest  stores  in  town.  I  think  only  three  of  the  men  who  are  now  in 
business  have  been  in  business  as  long  as  I  have.  During  the  46  years  we 
have  been  in  business  our  store  has  continued  in  the  same  location.  The 
building  has  been  rebuilt  however  -  we  dug  a  full  basement  in  1911  -  in 
1919  we  put  in  brick  front  end  sides  so  our  store  was  changed  f?om  an  old 
frame  building  to  a  brick  building. 


SCOUTING 


I  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Cache  Stake  Presidency  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Cache  Valley  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  about  1926,  I  was  responsible  for  collecting  a  few  hundred  dollars 
each  year  and  had  but  few  other  duties  to  perform  except  to  go  to  meeting 
once  a  month. 

In  1929  I  was  selected  to  act  as  president  of  the  council,  a  pos¬ 
ition  I  held  for  a  year.  Soon  after  I  was  made  a  vice  president  in  charge 
of  recruiting  and  while  in  this  position  it  was  that  I  made  my  real  contr¬ 
ibution  to  scouting.  There  were  more  scouts  in  the  Cache  Valley  Council 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world  considering  the  boys  that  were  avail¬ 
able.  There  were  more  scouts  in  the  Cache  stake  than  in  any  of  the  ether 
stakes.  At  one  time  we  reached  the  high  point  of  91^  of  the  boys  register¬ 
ed.  In  other  sections  50 %  was  considered  very  good.  The  following  letters 
may  give  an  indication  of  just  how  it  was  done.  Richard  R,  Lyman  was  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  whose  work  was  particularly  with  boys,  Here  is  his 
letter : 


CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER  D’Y 


47  E.  ^outh  Temple  St. 


THE  COUNCIL 
Salt  Lake 


OF  TH: 
City, 


:  TWELVE 
Utah 


March  18,  1933 


President  Walter  M.  Ever ton 
Logan,  Utrh 


Dear  President  Ev-.  rton: 


_ 
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I  was  thrilled,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  fine  program  of  Scout¬ 
ing  which  you  presented  at  your  conference  last  Sunday.  You  are  do¬ 
ing  so  well  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  see  if  it  will  not  be  possible 

to  get  others  to  follow  your  fine  example. 

You  gave  me  the  impression,  or  I  received  it  from  some  other 

source,  that  the  bishops  in  your  wards  out  of  their  ward  budgets  or 

out  of  a  general  ward  maintenance  fund  paid  the  fees  of  the  various 
groups  to  the  National  office, 

I  will  be  glad  indeed  to  have  you  explain  to  me  in  detail  just 
how  this  is  done.  Brother  Ballard  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  affairs 
of  your  wards  are  conducted  on  a  budget  basis,  that  out  of  the  budget 
which  is  obtained  from  appealing  to  your  people  for  contributions  you 
take  funds  for  various  purposes  including  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

While  I  was  there  I  got  the  impression  that  this  amount  was  paid 
from  one  ward  fund  about  the  same  as  you  would  pay  a  coal  bill  or  any 
other  ward  expense.  If  you  will  tell  me  exactly  how  this  is  done  and 
how  satisfactorily  it  works  and  explain  in  detail  the  amount  of  the  - 
expense  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  which  is  borne  by  the  respective 
wards,  I  shall  certainly  appreciate  it.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
get  the  work  in  Scouting  in  every  ward  as  effective  as  it  is  in  the 
wards  in  your  stake. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  concerning  the  matter  and  with  kind¬ 
est  regards  and  pleasant  memories  of  your  fine  conference,  I  am 

Faithfully  your  friend  and  brother. 


Richard  R.  Lyman 


tf 


March  22,  1933 

Elder  Richard  R.  Lyman 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dear  Brother  Lyman:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th, 

When  I  read  your  letter  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  besides  finance  that  you  will  wnat  to  know  if  you  are 
going  to  use  our  stake  as  a  pattern, 

First  a  little  history:  The  Cache  Valley  Council  began  in  Logan  about 
15  years  ago.  At  first  the  church  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  council. 
Leading  citizens  were  enlisted  and  they  raised  the  necessary  funds  by 
public  subscription  and  otherwise.  Troops  were  organized  in  some  of 
the  wards  and  gradually  the  other  stakes  of  the  Valley  fell  in  with 
Logan  in  supporting  the  project, 

The  impression  became  quite  general  that  we  were  paying  more  for 
scouting  than  it  was  worth, .and  it  became  harder  and  harder  to  collect 
the  funds.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Council  board  called  on  the 
Stake  Presidencies  and  notified  us  that  "no  man  on  earth  can  collect 
this  fund  unless  he  is  armed  with  some  church  authority".  We  wore 
told  that  we  must  take  hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  council  and  carry  on 
or  it  would  be  disbanded  at  once,  I  was  drafted  into  scounting  at 
that  time,  principally  to  collect  the  money. 

Our  stako  had  been  assigned  &1500.00  as  our  share.  Our  bishopb 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  money  for  scouting  could  not  be 
collected  in  Cache  Stake.  Under  these  conditions  the  bishops  paid 
for  scouting  out  of  their  ward  maintenance  fund,  if  I  could  persuade 
them  to  pay  at  all.  I  can  tell  you  that  my  scout  job  was  not  a  ple¬ 
asant  one  in  those  days.  This  method  of  paying  T^as  continued  for  some 
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years  because  we  knew  of  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

We  could  collect  for  scouting  now  but  the  amount  asked  from  each 
ward  is  so  small  that  the  bishops  seldom  think  it  advisable  to  put  on 
a  special  drive  to  collect  it,  preferring  to  pay  from  the  general  fund. 

January  first  we  had  96  Mormon  troops  and  one  non-mormon  troop. 

The  six  Stake  Presidencies  met  together  late  in  1932  and  agreed  to 
sponsor  scouting  in  their  respective  stakes  and  to  pay  cents  per 
capita  of  stake  population  to  meet  the  necessary  expense.  The  Council 
is  attempting  to  raise  an  additional  $900.00  from  corporations  and 
municipalities . 

In  1932  the  stake  paid  10  cents  per  capita  on  this  fund.  Each 
time  we  have  reduced  the  budget  the  prediction  has  been  made  that  the 
efficiency  of  our  organization  must  fall  off.  The  opposite  has  been 
true  in  every  case. 

Vfe  assess  our  wards  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  stake  is 
assessed,  8‘jj  cents  per  capita  of  ward  population  and  they  pay  as  they 
are  able  during  the  year  just  the  same  as  they  pay  for  their  coal. 

This  method  is  not  obligatory.  The  bishops  understand  that  they  may 
collect  it  in  any  other  manner  but  they  prefer  to  do  it  this  way  in 
nearly  all  cases. 

In  my  work  as  a  aoouter  I  have  had  just  one  aim  -  to  sell  scout¬ 
ing  to  the  public. 

To  do  this  I  have  constantly  tried  to  reduce  the  price  so  low 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  buy.  In  this  I  have  not  always  had  clear 
sailing.  I  have  taken  part  in  a  lot  of  battles  and  sometimes  the 
opposition  has  won.  During  these  seven  year  the  cost  to  our  stake 
has  been  reduced  from  $1500,00  to  $488.00. 

Another  good  move  vra.s  to  abolish  the  old  time  large  central 
Court  of  honor.  All  Courts  of  honor  are  now  held  in  the  wards. 

We  have  endeavored  to  get  the  best  men  in  every  ward  as  our 
troop  committee.  We  have  laid  stress  on  the  troop  committee  rather 
than  on  the  scout  master.  Comparing  scouting  with  the  Sunday  School, 
thb  troop  committee  chairman  corresponds  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  scout  master  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  I  think  I  have  never 
addressed  a  letter  to  a  scout  master,  I  always  write  the  chairman. 

In  years  gone  by  we  always  had  some  troops  that  were  disorganized  be¬ 
cause  the  scoutmaster  had  quit.  No  such  thing  has  happened  in  our 
stake  in  several  years.  The  troop  committee,  carries  on  until  a  new 
scout  master  is  found,  or  more  frquently  the  new  scout  master  is 
found  before  the  old  one  quits. 

We  have  made  our  scout  organization  in  word  and  deed  a  support 
and  assistant  to  our  Aaronic  Priesthood  organization.  In  our  reports 
in  conference  and  elsewhere  we  have  stressed  the  fact  that  our  Lesser 
Preisthood  Organization  is  among  the  best  in  the  church  because  the 
scout  organization  has  helped  make  it  so.  One  of  the  best  ‘things  we 
have  done  is  to  analize  the  school  census,  assigning  to  each  ward  it's 
quota  of  boys  as  listed  in  the  Census.  We  then  took  up  a  labor  with 
the  Chairman  to  have  everyone  of  these  registered.  No  mother  in  our 
stake  can  justly  feel  that  her  boy  has  been  overlooked  by  the  scout 
officials,  Tho  net  result  of  all  these  efforts  is  given  in  the  foll¬ 
owing  table.  The  figures  are  as  of  January  1st. 


WARDS 

TOTAL  BOYS 

TOTAL  REGISTERED 

%  OF  BOYS 

COST  TO  WARD 

IN  CENSUS 

IN  BOTH  TROOPS 

REGISTERED 

PER  SCOUT 

Logan  5 

72 

54 

75 

$1.47 

Logan  4 

73 

60 

82 

1.53 

No. Logan 

39 

37 

95 

.86 

Logan  10 

47 

39 

83 

1.53 

Logan  9 

56 

51 

91 

1.34 

Logan  3 

52 

45 

86 

1,29 

. 
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Hyde  Park 

60 

56 

92 

1.13 

Benson 

28 

18 

64 

1.82 

Total 

427 

360 

85 

1,34 

(Since  January  1st  Benson  ward  has  registered  all  but  three  boys, 
one  is  a  Jap.  one  is  still  in  Primary  and  the  other. they  also  hope 
to  register.) 

It  is  difficult  to  show  100%,  registered  because  some  12  year  olds 
are  held  in  Primary  for  a  few  months  to  complete  their  work  and  some 
16  year  olds  go  into  the  M  Men  with  their  older  chums. 

Each  of  our  wards  has  both  a  Scout  troop  and  a  Vanguard  troop. 
6.3/£  of  our  Stake  population  were  registered  as  scouts  or  vanguards. 
Registrations  in  1933  are  coming  much  easier.  We  expect  to  register 
at  least  90%  of  the  boys  this  year. 

If  I  can  serve  you  in  any  other  wa y  please  let  me  know  how. 

Your  Brother 
Walter  M.  Evorton. 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
The  Council  of  The  Twelve 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


47  E. South  Temple 

President  W.  M.  Evorton 
Logan,  Utah 


September  30,1933 


Dear  President  Evert on: 

While  I  have  read  and  re-read  and  have  marked  and  re-marked  and 
have  quoted  in  public  and  in  private  both  in  letters  and  otherwise 
many  of  the  clear-cut  sentences  and  words  of  wisdom  contained  in  your 
excellent  letter  of  March  22,  1933,  I  have  not  yet  so  much  as  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  you- its  receipt. 

If  you  do  all  of  your  work  in  the  presidency  of  the  stoke  with 
the  same  degree  of  clearness  and  accuracy  and  wisdom  that  you  have 
shown  in  this  marvelous  letter  of  wisdom  dated  March  22,  I  congratu¬ 
late  your  stake  president  and  I  congratulate  President  Lindquist  upon 
being  associated  with  you  and  having  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  and 
I  certainly  congratulate  the  people  of  Cache  Stake  and  of  the  Church 
upon  having  in  it  a  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  outlino  this  efficient 
and  thoroughly  workable  plan, 

I  want  you  and  your  associates  to  know  that  I  have  presented  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop  as  clearly  as  I  can  present  it  the  method  you 
have  adopted  of  doing  your  Scout  work  and  your  work  in  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  and  have  recommended  that  this  same  method  of  raising  the 
funds  and  conducting  the  work  be  adopted  everywhere  throughout  the 
Church. 

If  my  recommendation  is  approved  and  your  method  of  doing  boys 
work  is  adopted  throughout  the  Church,  the  work  we  do  in  Scouting  and 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood  work  in  the  years  that  are  just  aheod  will 
create  a  real  sensation  everywhere  that  people  interested  in  boys 
work  can  give,  careful  consideration  and  study  to  our  methods.  I  hope, 
in  fact  I  expect,  this  letter  of  yours  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  boys  work  in  all  our  stakes  and  in  all  our  wards. 

May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  you  three  devoted  and  efficient 
workers  in  the  Cache  Stake,  I  humbly  pray.  You  have  the  Gospel 
spirit.  Your  hearts  are  filled  with  a  spirit  of  love.  It  is  love 
that  begets  love.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  your  stake 
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have  for  you  such  high  regards  and  such  genuine  effection.  May  Heaven 
bless  you  with  ever-increasing  faith  and  efficiency  not  only  in  your 
stake  but  in  your  personal  affairs,  I  pray  again. 

Faithfully  your  friend  and  brother, 

Richard  R*  Lyman, 


YOUNG  MEN'S  MUTUAL 
Improvement  Association 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
April  24,  1934 

President  Walter  M,  Everton, 

Logan,  Utah. 

Dear  President  Everton: 

I  am  just  dropping  this  note  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  very 
remarkable  achievement  in  Scout  and  Vanguard  registrations. 

You  will  notice  from  .the  publicity  we  are  giving  the  photograph 
and  the  fact  regarding  your  accomplishment  that  we  are  using  this  as 
a  means  of  proving  to  other  stakes  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  all 
the  boys  of  the  stake,  within  the  church  program,  if  all  the  leaders 
will  unite  for  that  purpose. 

The  picture  and  the  story  you  sent  us  will  appear  in  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Era  for  May,  being  the  feature  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  depart¬ 
ment  for  that  issue.  We  are  trying  to  prove  that  Scouting  has  helped 
the  Priesthood  as  the  Priesthood  has  helped  Scouting  and  made  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  you  have  accomplished. 


Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Giles, 

Chairman  Vanguard  Committee, 


In  1933  I  received  from  the  National  Council,  the  silver  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  boys.  This  is  the  highest  award  that  is  ever 
given  to  men  in  the  local  councils. 

There  was  an  unexpected  development  in  my  work  with  the  boys.  It 
was  discovered  when  I  was  nearly  sixty  years  old  that  I  could  talk  to  boys 
and  girls.  I  think  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  Junior  High  School  when 
I  talked  to  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  for  twenty  mintues  and  they  hardly 
moved  a  muscle,  they  were  so  interested. 

After  that  I  had  numerous  invitations  to  talk  in  Scout  Courts  of 
Honor,  High  Schools,  Graduating  exercises  in  the  grade  schools,  Aaronic 
Priesthood  meetings  etc. 

WORK  WITH  AARONIC  PRIESTHOOD 

Most  all  of  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  Stake  Presidency  the  work 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  quorums  was  one  of  my  responsibilities.  During 
the  early  years  I  was  also  repcnsible  for  the  Melchozedek  Priesthood. 

About  1930  a  change  was  made. and  I  was  relieved  of  my  job  with  the  higher 
jpriesthood  and  was  given  a  group  of  men  from  the  High  Council  to  help  me 
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wit  h  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  During  the  years  from  1930  to  1940  the 
Cache  Stake  was  rated  either  first  or  second  place  in  the  average  rating 
in  the  church  reports  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Usually  we  had  first 
place  and  on  two  occasions  we  were  asked  to  take  a  part  on  the  program  of 
the  annual  Aaronic  Priesthood  Convention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  was  a 
church  wide  gathering  of  Stake  Presidents  and  Bishops  with  their  assist¬ 
ants  to  consider  methods  of  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  boys  in  the 
church.  I  talked  in  one  of  these  meetings  and  in  the  other  I  wrote  the 
address  and  President  Cardon  delivered  it.  This  talk  was  considered  good 
enough  that  both  the  Improvement  Era  and  the  Desert  News  published  it. 

Not  only  were  we  successful  with  the  boys  but  for  several  years  we  led  the 
church  in  the  work  with  the  Adult  Aaronic  Priesthood,  In  each  case  I  or¬ 
ganized  and  planned  the  work  but  the  details  were  all  taken  care  of  by  the 
members  of  the  High  Council  and  others  who  were  helping  me. 

WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION 

My  experience  in  writing  copy  for  the  printer  began  in  1913. 
Previous  to  that  time  I  had  written  a  few  advertisements  for  the  news¬ 
papers  some  of  which  were  quite  effective,  but  I  had  given  little  thought 
to  the  writing  of  them.  Soon  after  the  death  of  my  father  in  1912  I  began 
to  think  of  a  better  advertising  and  reaching  more  people  with  our  message, 
Butler  Brothers,  a  wholesale  store  in  Chicago  were  advocating  store  papers 
as  the  best  way  to  solve  the  advertising  problem. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  I  decided  to  venture  into  the  publishing  of  a 
store  paper  which  we  called  Brass  Tacks. 

At  first  it  was  a  small  four  page  newspaper  each  page  had  four 
columns  and  was  about  thirteen  inches  long.  In  the  beginning  much  of  the 
editorial  matter  in  the  paper  was  copied  from  a  dummy  paper  furnished  by 
Butler  Brothers.  This  paper  has  been  kept  lip  most  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  (1941).  It  has  been  large  and  small.  Once  in 
1929  it  had  six  pages  each  with  eight  columns.  Sometimes  it  w^s  five  col¬ 
umns  then  six  columns  but  after  the  first  few  months  it  was  my  own  writings 
month  after  month,  the  advertising,  the  reading  notices,  the  editorials, 
all  mine  except  the  jokes. 

We  have  always  spiced  it  up  with  jokes.  During  these  years  there 
have  appeared  in  Brass  Tacks  dozens  and  dozens  of  editorials.  I  did  not 
confine  my  writings  to  business  but  wrote  on  public  questions  which  I 
thought  were  important  enough  that  I  should  lift  my  "voice1'  to  help  form 
public  opinion  as  I  thought  it  should  be. 

Not  infrequently  I  was  asked  to  write  for  trade  papers  (hardware 
magazines  and  paint  journals).  One  occasion  I  was  paid  for  the  piece  I 
wrote  but  at  other  times  I  wrote  just  because  I  was  asked  to  without 
thought  of  pay.  In  the  Stake  Presidency,  it  was  my  job  to  write  notices, 
Christmas  greetings,  acting  teachers  messages,  and  anything  else  that  came 
along  that  required  a  written  message. 

Another  opportunity  to  use  my  writing  ability  came  in  1933  when  I 
was  invited  to  edit  a  genealogical  section  in  the  Herald- Journal,  a  daily 
paper  published  in  Logan.  Every  Saturday  night  since  June  1933  I  have  had 
a  section  in  the  paper.  Usually  it  occupies  five  columns.  It  is  called 
"Genealogical  and  Temple  News".  Some  of  the  matter  is  clipped  from  other 
periodicals,  some  furnished  by  other  local  writers  but  always  there  is  one 
or  more  editorials  on  some  phase  of  genealogy  or  temple  work.  I  hesitated 
some  time  before  undertaking  to  furnish  a  genealogical  column  every  week. 

It  seemed  like  a  big  undertaking  to  keep  on  writing  on  the  same  subject. 
When  I  started  I  soon  found  there  was  an  abundance  of  material  and  after 
trying  it  for  nearly  eight  years  I  have  given  up  the  idea  that  I  shall  ever 
run  out  of  material  for  an  editorial  each  Saturday  night  as  long  as  I 
choose  to  carry  on.  These  editorials  have  some  of  them  been  copied  in  the 
Utah  Genealogical  Magazine  and  Deseret  News  also  sometimes  in  the  Improve- 
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want  Era,  The  writing  of  tha.su  editorials  hns  urn  do  It  necessary  for  wj  to 
study  all  the  various  phases  of  genealogy  and  temple  work  and  it.  has  given 
me  quite  a  reputation  as  a  genealogist.  This  writing  of  genealogical  art¬ 
icles  was  a  part  of  my  job  while  I  was  in  the  Stake  Presidency.  It  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  that  I  was  excused  from  any  appointment 
which  would  interfere  with  it.  When  I  was  released  from  the  presidency  the 
new  presidency  called  me  to  continue  this  department  in  the  paper  and  set 
me  apart  as  a  special  genealogical  missionary. 

MY  GENEALOGICAL  WORK 

My  start  in  genealogy  came  soon  after  my  father  died  in  1912.  I 
realized  then  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  seek  out  the  ancesters  of  the  Evertons, 
When  I  visited  Salt  Lake  I  often  stayed  over  a  day  to  visit  the  Genealogical 
Library.  When  I  first  began  the  library  was  housed  in  two  or  three  small 
low  ceiling  bedrooms  in  an  old  residence  across  the  street  south  from  the 
present  Administration  Building  of  the  Church  at  42  East  South  Temple  St, 

Salt  Lake  City.  I  judge  there  was  nowhere  near  a  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library  at  that  time.  Though  I  found  Everton  names  I  was  not  successful 
in  finding  any  connection  with  our  people  until  1917.  While  I  did  do  some 
research  I  was  not  noted  as  a  genealogist.  After  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Stake  Presidency  I  took  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  genealogical  society 
though  I  went  to  the  temple  quite  often  to  work  on  my  own  genealogical  re¬ 
cord. 

In  1952,  as  a  member  of  the  Stake  Presidency  I  was  assigned  to 
the  job  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the  genealogical  organization  in  our 
stake.  The  committee  in  the  past  had  been  composed  of  old  people  and  had 
wielded  no  great  influence  in  ward  or  stake. 

At  that  time  we  divided  the  work  of  the  committee  and  called  some 
young  people  in  each  ward  to  take  over  the  genealogical  instruction  while 
the  old  committees  continued  as  the  Temple  Committees  to  work  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  attendance  at  the  temple.  It  worked  fine.  The  Cache  Stake 
had  a  group  of  young  people  in  each  ward  who  were  learning  about  genealogy. 

We  led  the  church  in  Junior  Genealogical  work.  We  sent  to  President  John 
A,  Widtsoe  of  the  European  Mission  offering  to  do  temple  ordinances  for  ten 
thousand  names  from  the  records  of  the  poor  saints  of  Europe.  We  called 
men  and  women  on  missions  to  go  to  the  temple  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  sessions  to  work  on  these  names.  We  did  the  ten 
thousand  names  in  a  year  and  the  following  year  we  did  endowments  and  seal¬ 
ings  for  another  ten  thousand  names.  No  other  stake  in  t)ie  church  came 
anywhere  near  us  in  the  number  of  endowments  performed  in  the  temple. 

I  interested  myself  in  trying  to  find  a  way  for  the  young  people 
to  do  genealogical  research,  We  had  no  library  here  and  they  were  not 
permitted  to  see  the  few  books  in  the  temple  unless  they  first  had  their 
endowments.  When  I  started  the  genealogical  section  in  the  Herald  Journal 
I  arranged  for  memberships  in  the  American  Institute  of  Genealogy  and  Hew 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  The  Public  Library  had  both 
memberships  which  carried  with  them  the  priviledge  to  borrow  books  from  the 
respective  libraries.  These  lending  libraries  were  featured  in  the  section 
in  the  paper  and  soon  the  president  of  the  Temple,  Joseph  R.  Shepherd,  saw 
the  light  and  offered  to  move  the  genealogical  books  in  the  temple  to  the 
library.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the  articles  in  the  paper.  Then  we 
began  advertising  for  financial  help  to  purchase  certain  sets  of  books. 

This  worked  too.  Always  during  these  eight  years  I  have  had  in  mind  the 
building  up  of  a  genealogical  section  in  our  public  library. 

At  the  time  we  started  the  work  in  the  library  there  was  just  one 
genealogical  book  in  the  library.  The  Hand  Book  of  American  Genealogy. 

This  number  has  now  grown  to  about  eleven  hundred  books.  The  original  cost 
of  most  of  these  books  was  $5.00  or  more.  Many  of  them  cost  more  than  $15.00 
each.  As  I  look  at  the  accomplishments  of  my  life  it  is  hard  to  place  a 
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comparative  value  on  the  things  I  have  done  but  it  seems  to  me  the  part  I 
have  taken  in  the  building  of  this  library  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  important. 

For  several  years  now  there  have  been  genealogical  missionaries 
in  the  library  each  afternoon  to  give  assistance  to  any  who  may  need  it. 
The  Cache  Stake  led  out  in  appointing  missionaries  but  some  of  them  oame 
from  other  stakes. 

When  I  was  released  from  the  Stake  Presidency  the  new  officers 
immediately  called  me  to  continue  my  labors  as  editor  of  the  Genealogical 
section  of  the  paper  and  to  act  as  a  special  missionary  in  building  up  the 
genealogical  section  of  the  library.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Library  Board: 


CACHE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
Logan,  Utah 


April  12,  1934 

Mr,  W.  M.  Everton, 

518  North  Main 
Logan,  Utah. 


Dear  Sir: 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Board,  held  on  April  12, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  offer  you  the  thanks-  of  the 
Board  for  your  hearty  co-operation  in  working  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Library. 

Your  work  in  the  genealogical  section  is  arousing 
great  interest  in  the  County,  and  is  making  the  people 
more  conscious  of  their  institution. 

The  increase  in  users  and  visitors  to  the  Library 
is  very  noticeable.  *$ 

Thanking  you  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  I  remain, 

Margaret  Wilkinson 
Secretary. 

A  few  months  .after  I  was  released  from  the  Stake  Presidency  I 
was  selected  to  act  as  teacher  of  the  Gospel  Doctorine  Class  in  Sunday 
School.  This  is  the  senior  class.  I  worked  at  this  for  a  few  months  when 
I  was  transferred  to  become  the  first  teacher  of  the  new  genealogical  class 
in  Sunday  School.  My  church  activities  at  this  time  are  about  all  connect¬ 
ed  in  some  way  with  genealogy  or  temple  work. 

This  work  seems  to  be  much  appreciated  by  many  people  including 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Church.  Here  are  some  copies  of  letters  which 
I  have  received  and  which  relate  to  this  phase  of  my  work, 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS 
The  Council  of  the  Twelve 
47E  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

January  18,1940 

President  W.  M.  Everton 
Logan,  Utah 


_ 

v 


My  Dour  Bro'thor  Evortom 


You  may  not  expect  an  answer  to  your  note  of  January  10,  but 
here  is  one,  nevertheless. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  work  you  have 
done  in  behalf  of  genealogy  in  Cache  County.  I  know  of  no  worker 
in  the  field  who  has  been  more  effective  in  advancing  the  cause 
than  you  have  been. 

I  have  looked  over  the  Editorial  on  Junior  Genealogy.  It  is 
good.  It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  fit  the  junior  genealogical 
work  into  the  regular  program  of  the  Church  without  overburdening 
youth,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
time  of  begin  to  teach  genealogy  is  when  people  are  young.  Then 
they  may  develop  a  spirit  for  it  in  their  mature  years  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  it  and  carry  forward  this  important  work  -one 
of  the  three-fold  obligations  of  the  Church. 

May  the  new  year  be  full  of  joy  to  you  and  may  the  Lord  bless 
you  for  your  long  and  valiant  service  in  behalf  of  his  great  cause. 

Cordially  your  friend  and 
brother , 

John  A.  Widtsoe, 


CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS 
The  Logan  Temple 
Logan, Utah 
July  6,  1937 

President  Walter  M,  Everton 
518  North  Main  St* 

Logan,  Utah 

Dear  President  Everton: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  editorials  you  write 
from  time  to  time,  which  appear  in  the  Genealogical  Section  of  the 
Herald  Journal.  Really  they  are  pregnant  with  suggestive  thought.  I 
am  sure  that  many  people  are  inspired  to  do  finer  research  work  after 
reading  these  splendid  articles.  If,  after  all,  there  is  one  thing 
needed  above  all  other  things  relative  to  genealogy,  it  is  the  research 
part  of  it;  and  so  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  worthy  effort,  and 
sincerely  pray  that  the  Lord  will  uphold  and  sustain  you  always  by 
the  light  of  truth  so  that  many  will  take  advantage  of  your  contrib¬ 
utions  along  this  line. 

With  all  good  Wishes, 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Joseph  Quinney,  Jr. 


THE  LORD  HAS  HELPED  ME 


In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  written  much  regarding  my  activit¬ 
ies  in  the  Church,  more  particularly  in  the  later -years  in  the  Stake  Pres¬ 
idency,  There  may  be  those  who  will  accuse  me  of  boasting  or  "bragging" 
when  they  read  this  story.  It  has  not  beer  written,  .in.  ±t_Lc. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  I  would  not  have  done  the 
things  I  did.  When  I  was  called  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Stake  Presidency 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  fitted  by  nature  or  training  to  fill  this  posit¬ 
ion  as  a  leader  among  the  people.  I  had  been  a  secretary  in  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  I  had  been  Stake  Clerk  for  years  and  I  thought 
that  my  nature  fitted  me  for  clerical  work  and  not  for  such  work  as  was 
expected  of  a  Stake  President.  When  I  was  in  the  work  I  was  anxious  of 
course,  to  do  the  job  right,  and  I  worked  and  prayed  for  success.  I  often 
felt  impressed  to  do  things  and  at  the  time  had  no  idea  of  the  results 
which  followed.  For  instance,  I  was  given  the  responsibility  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  genealogical  committee.  These  comm¬ 
ittees  were  composed  of  old  people  who  had  passed  the  time  when  they  were 
able  to  be  very  active.  As  my  work  for  years  had  been  with  young  people 
I  naturally  turned  to  young  folks  to  put  the  vim  into  the  organization  I 
thought  it  needed.  I  had  the  young  people  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  the 
Stake  Board  and  naturally  an  organization  was  perfected  which  could  put 
over  a  job  with  junior  genealogy  which  was  entirely  impossible  in  other 
stakes.  As  one  of  the  leaders  in  Cache  Stake  I  was  honored  because  of  the 
outstanding  work  they  did.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  results  of  my  plan 
though  I  took  no  praise  for  it  as  I  thought  I  had  been  inspired  to  do  what 
I  did.  In  fact  I  remember  where  I  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  North  and 
Main  street  when  the  inspiration  came  to  me  to  use  young  people  in  our 
genealogical  organization.  Late*  I  felt  impressed  to  try  to  have  a  geneal¬ 
ogical  section  in  the  paper.  My  idea  was  a  column  each  wee k.  I  didn’t 
feel  like  I  could  do  it,  I  knew  go  little  about  genealogy.  The  impression 
continued,  I  laid  awake  at  night  thinking  of  it.  One  time  I  gave  it  up,  I 
thought,  but  I  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  my  mind.  Finally  I  decided  the  Lord 
wanted  me  to  do  it.  My  idea  was  to  give  a  little  publicity  to  genealogy 
and  temple  work.  One  column  each  week  was  enough.  At  that  time  I  had  no 
idea  of  a  genealogical  section  in  the  library.  As  I  look  back  now  I  verily 
believe  that  the  Lord  wanted  me  to  be  the  editor  of  this  department  on  the 
paper.  He  knew  a  bout  the  library,  about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names 
that  would  be  taken  out  of  the  library  for  temple  records,  about  the  books 
and  the  library  missionaries,  who  have  spent  thousands  of  hours  in  the 
library  assisting  people  to  find  their  genealogy,  about  the  help  that 
would  come  to  me  so  that  I  would  have  five  columns  instead. of  one  column 
in  the  paper.  He  has  helped  me  and  inspired  me  so  that  I  have  done  the 
thing  he  wanted  me  to  do.  I  have  been  inspired  to  do  this  not  because  of 
my  ability  but  because  I 'held  the  office  in  the  church  which  entitled  me 
to  that  inspiration.  Many  times  I  have  remarked  to  my  associates  "This 
library  seems  like  a  miracle  to  me,  I  cannot  help  but  marvel  every  time 
I  think  of  it."  The  statement  in  a  previous  chapter  that  I  consider  the 
library  one  of  my  major  accomplishments  does  not  mean  that  I  take  the 
oredit  for  building  it,  I  feel  just  the  same  about  the  other  things 
which  I  did  for  the  Church,  I  tell  of  them  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  other  Church  leaders  tell  pf  their  spiritual  exper¬ 
ience, 

RELEASED 

. President  Cardon  and  I  had  been  in  office  in  the  Stake  Presidency 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  We  knew  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  not  to  hold 
men  in  office  so  long  so  we  were  not  surprised  in  the  fall  of  1939  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  the  First  Presidency  of  the  church  in  which  we  were 
notified  that  we  would  be  released  in  the  Quarterly  Conference  the  first 
part  of  December.  This  gave  us  about  six  weeks  to  wind  up  our  affairs  and 
be  ready  to  turn  over  things  to  our  successors.  I  had  seen  dozens  of 
church  officers  released  and  in  most  oases  there  was  some  ill  feeling  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  they  were  released.  I  had  hoped  for  years  that  when  my 
time  should  come  I  could  take  my  release  with  good  feeling  and  with  a 
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thankful  heart.  When  the  Time  came  I  was  prepared.  There  were  no  regrets , 
no  hard  feelings,  no  complaints,  and  no  thought  that  it  should  have  "been 
done  otherwise. 

After  my  release  I  was  treated  very  kindly  by  the  new  officers 
and  by  the  people  generally,  I  still  was  called  upon  very  often  to  speak 
in  the  various  wards  in  Cache  and  ajoining  stakes.  President  Cardon  went 
to  California  for  the  winter  soon  after  we  were  released  so  that  our"Fare- 
well  Testimonial ''was  not  held  until  after  his  return.  It  was  finally  held 
on  April  18th  1940  in  the  L,D.S,  Institute  at  the  College*  I  received  a 
nice  gold  watch  as  a  present  from  the  group.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the 
talk  given  by  President  Alma  Sonne  on  that  occasion. 

REMARKS  MADE.  BY  PRESIDENT  ALMA  SONNE  AT 
A  RECEPTION  HONORING  PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  E. 

CARDON  AND  PRESIDENT  WALTER  M.  EVERTON  AT 
THE  L.D.S.  INSTITUTE  ON  APRIL  18,  1940. 

I  am  speaking  for  more  than  600  Church  members  in  the  Cache 
Stake,  when  I  express  appreciation  to  our  brethren  whom  we  honor 
to-night. 

To  do  this  adequately  and  fully  is  beyond  my  power.  The 
service  rendered  to  the  people  of  this  stake  during  the  past 
twenty  years  by  President  Cardon  and  President  Everton  has  been 
so  far  reaching  and  so  important  as  to  defy  proper  appraisal. 

No  worldly  compensation  could  reward  with  any  degree  of  justice 
and  fairness  the  efforts  put  forth  by  these  two  church  leaders 
during  this  long  period  of  Church  service. 

It  would  likewise  be  impossible  to  outline  the  daily 
program  of  these  men  as  they  have  gone  about  their  duties.  It 
has  been  so  varied.  It  has  been  a  work  of  rehabilitation  and 
encouragement;  giving  strength  and  courage  to  hundreds  who  had 
become  depressed  and  disheartened  in  the  battle  of  life, 
administering  comfort  and  consolation  in  times  of  death  and 
sickness;  giving  advice  and  succor  to  those  beset  with  financial 
problems;  proposing  solutions  in  cases  of  family  disruptions  and 
misunderstanding;  adjusting  differences  among  Church  members, 
promoting  Churhc  work  in  all  of  its  phases,  organizing  movements 
to  reach  as  many  within  the  stake  as  possible,  and  building  up 
spirituality  through  Churhh  activity. 

Such  has  been  the  character  of  their  labor  during  these 
many  years.  You  and  I  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  all  their 
efforts , 

Many  of  us  have  been  sustained  and  heartened  by  the  sweet, 
gentle,  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  President  Cardon.  He 
has  been  patient,  kind,  forbearing  and  broadminded.  He  has 
sought  always  to  promote  peace,  good  will  and  social  unity.  He 
has  avoided  contention  and  ill  will  among  the  saints  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  There  are  no  discordant  factions  in  the  Cache 
Stake .  We  rejoice  in  his  glorious  achievements. 

He  has  been  supported  ably  by  the  practical,  sympathatic, 
ingenious  and  resourceful  leadership  of  President  Everton.  The 
bond  between  them  is  strong.  President  Everton  is  an  untiring 
worker  who  measures  his  success  by  results  reflected  in  the 
reports.  To  him  a  slump  in  any  activity  is  a  signal  for  more 
work  and  closer  supervision.  He  will  not  be  deceived  or  cajoled 
by  artful  excuses  offered  when  a  weakness  is  apparent.  He  thinks 
and  acts  with  unceremonious  promptitude  and  usually  with  telling 
effect. 

Cache  Stake  is  listed  among  the  leading  stakes  in  the  Church 
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according  to  statistical  information  submitted  from  headquarters 
each  month.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  their  devotion  to 
a  calling  that  is  most  important  in  this  great  Church. 

We  marvel  at  their  success  and  proclaim  our  gratitude 
to  them  for  their  fidelity  to  a  great  trust  and  their 
unswerving  loyalty  to  a  great  cause. 

As  a  token  of  our  love  and  esteem  and  as  a  tangible 
evidence  of  our  sincere  appreciation  for  their  good  work 
among  us  we  are  pleased  to  present  to  each  of  them  a  small 
gift.  Intrinsically  these  presents  have  but  little  value 
but  with  them  goes  a  deal  of  feeling  which  we  hope  will 
be  considered  and  cherished  by  President  Cardon  and  President 
Everton  in  the  years  to  come. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  them  in  office  will  endeavor 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  which  they  have  laid.  Their 
achievements  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  follow  them 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  this  stake. 

OUR  MISSIONARIES 

When  I  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  in  1896  father  had  just 
started  in  business.  He  borrowed  $50.00  to  start  in  and  this  had  not 
grown  very  much  when  I  went  away.  A  year  after  I  went  my  brother  John  was 
called  to . go  on  a  mission  and  he  went  in  August  1897.  That  left  father  to 
run  the  store  alone  and  to  keep  two  missionaries  in  the  field.  True, 
missions  did  not  cost  as  much  then  as  now  yet  there  was  a  call  for  money 
quite  often.  During  the  time  that  both  of  us  were  out  father  made  more 
progress  financially  than  he  had  ever  made  in  any  year  in  his  life  before. 
The  year  after  I  came  home  he  was  the  largest  tithepayer  in  the  Logan 
4th  Wardi 

He  attributed  his  financial  success  to  the  blessings  of  the  Lord, 
In  his  mind  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  mirical  the  way  the  store  prospered 
under  his  inexperienced  guidance. 

When  Marion  was  called  on  a  mission  in  1924  we  we re  in  no  f inane ia 
condition  to  keep  a  missionary  out.  While  he  was  gone  I  noted  in  my  dairy 
over  and  over  again  that  we  were  prospering  better  "since  Marion  has  been 
on  his  mission." 

Following  Marion  who  was  away  three  and  a  half  years,  Wallace 
went  for  two  years  and  he  was  followed  by  Laura  who  was  gone  for  two  years, 
I  never  have  felt  that-'  I  was  any  worse  off  financially  because  of  paying 
the  way  for  three  missionaries.  As  I  write  this  my  youngest  daughter  is 
preparing  to  leave  on  a  mission  to  the  North  Western  States  Mission  in  a 
few  weeks.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  no  money  to  spare,  yet  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Lord  will  prepare  the  way  so  that  she  can  be  supported  in 
the  mission  field.  I  have  observed  hundreds  of  families  that  were  suppor : 
ing  missionaries  in  the  field  and  I  have  seen  no  one  go  bankrup  because  of 
money  spent  this  way. 

MY  SCHOOL  RECORD 

In  my  account  of  my  school  days  I  did  not  include  a  record  of  my 
marks  in  the  final  examinations  at  the  Brigham  Young  College.  I  discovered 
this  record  in  some  old  papers  and  here  it  is: 

Brigham  Young  College 
Office  of  Secertary 

Logan,  Utah  Sent,  30,1898 

1892  -  93 

Elouction  18  Weeks  Theology  36  Weeks  90^ 

Penmanship  36  Weeks  84  Geography  9  Weeks  94 
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Methods  of  Primary  1893  -  94 


Teaching 

18 

Weeks 

91% 

Arithmetic 

27  Weeks 

78% 

Elementary  Algebra 

9 

We  eks 

87 

Gram.&  Comp, 

27  Weeks 

99 

U.S.  History 

9 

Weeks 

96 

Zoology 

9  Weeks 

79 

1893  -  94 

Physual  Geography  18  Wks. 

90 

Drawing 

36 

Weeks 

94% 

Civil  Government 

;  9  Weeks 

89 

Prin.&Practice  of 

German 

36  Weeks 

99 

teaching 

18 

Weeks 

91 

Bookkeeping 

18  Weeks 

92 

Plane  Geometry 

18 

Weeks 

99 

Physiology 

18  Weeks 

96 

Biology 

9 

Weeks 

81 

Botany 

9  Weeks 

94 

Physics 

27 

Weeks 

93 

Brigham  Young  College 


By  H.  Bullen  Jr. 

Registar 

MY  ANALYSIS 

During  the  summer  of  1931  I  employed'  a  firm  to  analize  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  our  advertising  at  the  store.  In  eluded  in  the  report  was  an 
analysis  of  my  personal  characteristics.  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to 
inolude  a  summary  cf  this  report  here,  I  sent  them  three  lists  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  whom  they  sent  questionairs .  The  first  list  was  sent  to  three 
friends  who  were  school  teachers.  Each  has  a  masters  degree  and  each  has 
known  me  in  business  and  in  church  work  for  years.  One  of  them  did  not 
agree  with  me  on  some  questions  of  education  and  had  been  quite  peeved  at 
times  when  I  had  disagreed  with  him.  In  answering  the  questions  they  might 
give  any  one  of  five  different  ratings  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  The  highest  rating 
was  A.  The  figure  after  the  rating.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  gave  a  rat¬ 
ing  and  wrote  in  some  comments  as  well.  These  have  included  also. 

HEALTH  Bl,  Cl,  Dl,  He  has  shown  wonderful  recupertaing  power. 

APPEARANCE  (includes  dress,  posture,  cleanliness,  voice  etc.)  C  3,  Neat  and 
Clean,  Comments,  Could  improve  in  some  respects,  sometimes  seemingly  rather 
careless,  does  not  have  appearance  cf  being  "well  dressed", 

CONCENTRATION  B  3  Better  than  average. 

MEMORY  B  2,  D  1,  Occasionally  appears  to  be  absent  minded  due  to  concent¬ 
ration  and  thinking  on  some  subject. 

IMAGINATION  B  2,  D  1,  Disposed  to  be  arbitrary  and  often  fails  to  realize 
the  effects  of  his  speech  or  actions. 

REASONING  AND  JUDGMENT  B  1,  C  1,  D  1. 

BUSINESS  KNOWLEDGE  B  1,  C  1,  D  1.  Has  good  common  sence  business  judgement. 
GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  B  1,  C  1,  D  1. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXPRESSION  B  3.  Oral  (fluency  vocabulary,  ennunciation)  Writ¬ 
ten  (Spelling,  punctuation,  construction) 

AMBITION  A  1}  B  1,  C  1, 

SELF  CONFIDENCE  B  2,  Cl.  Thinks  he  is  sure  of  himself  but  sometimes 
blunders  c 

LOYALITY  A  1,  B  1,  C  1. 

ENTHUSIASM  B  3, 

CHEERFULNESS  B  1,  C  2.  Normally  pleasant,  often  however  gives  an  express¬ 
ion  of  grouchiness  or  indifference. 

RELIBILITY  A  3. 

ENERGY  A  1,  B  1,  C  1. 

PERSISTENCE  A  1,  B  2. 

INITIATIVE  A  1,  C  2. 

SELF  CONTROL  A  2,  B  1. 


A 
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List  here  those  traits  which  are  most  in  need  of  improvement. 

Not  to  work  so  hard  himself,  give  up  and  take  some  recreation.  He  has  had 
and  has  a  large  family,  some  business  cares,  and  some  severe  sick  spells. 

He  is  too  much  inclined  to  take  life  seriously.  A  vacation  for  himself  and 
wife  would  do  him  a  world  of  good. 

(List  here  this  persons  most  outstanding-  good  traits) 

I  would  aay  his  devotion  to  his  church  calling  is  outstanding,  he 
works  very  hard  in  his  hardware  store  but  always  has  time  to  visit  the  sick 
and  attend  meetings.  Sincerety,  gratitude,  loyalty  to  friends  and  to  causes 
patience,  forebearance,  industry,  helpfulness,  thrift. 

The  following  questions  were  answered  by  nine  customers  of  our  store 
Some  were  women  and  some  men,  generally  speaking  they  were  of  the  better 
class* 

Is  he  a  man  of  his  word,  can  you  always  depend  upon  him  to  keep  his 
promises?  Yes , 9, Comments  "Is  honorable  in  all  his  dealings".  "Very  de¬ 
pendable".  "Far  above  the  average". 

Is  he  always  courteous  even  under  trying  circumstances?  Yes, 9 
Comments  "I  have  seen  him  hold  his  head  under  severe  conditions".  "Above 
average". 

If  he  is  courteous  is  it  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  his  employes? 

Yes,  9, 

Will  he  go  iut  of  his  way  to  accomodate  you  on  some  minor  matter? 
Yes,  7.  Don’t  know  2, 

Does  he  misrepresent  things  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly?  Yes  2 

No  7. 

When  you  do  business  with  him  do  you  have  the  feeling  that  he  is 
genuinely  interested  in  your  needs?  Yes  9.  Comment  "Always  willing  to  help" 
Does  he  really  know  your  needs?-  Yes  5.  No  1.  Don’t  know  1.  Comment 
"He  is  a  good  observer,  I  would  say  he  does*" 

Does  he  keep  you  well  posted  on  market  information?  Yes  5.  No  1. 
Don’t  know  1.  Comment  "As  much  as  possible." 

Is  he  all  business?  Yes  6.  No  2.  Don’t  know  1.  Comment  "He  is  very 
quite  and  reserved." 

Does  he  get  into  long  conversations  about  personal  affairs?  No  9. 
Comment  "He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  simple  and  direct." 

Is  he  so  anxious  to  please  that  he  spoils  the  contact?  No  9. 

Comment  "Very  good  tact". 

Does  he  try  to  load  you  up  at  an  inopportune  time?  No  9. 

Does  he  try  to  rush  you  into  purchases?  No  8. 

Does  he  occasionally  stop  in  just  to  say  "hello"?  Yes  5.  No  3, 

Dees  he  get  enough  recreation  of  the  sort  that  should  result  in 
more  business,?  Yes  4.  No  3.  Comment  "Party  not  given  to  much  recreation". 
"Spends  his  spare  time  in  church  work."  "I  think  so," 

Does  he  devote  too  muoh  time  to  recreation?  No  6.  Don't  know  1. 

•  ^es  he  go  about  in  a  worried  and  preoccupied  manner?  Yes  1.  No  7. 
comments  "To  a  certain  extent".  "To  some  extent." 

Does  he  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  can  he  enjoy  a  mans  joke?  Yes  5. 
Don't  know  1.  Comments  "Does  not  seem  too  good  to  be  true."  "Can  enjoy  a 
mans  joke,"  "Very  well  balanced."  "A  clean  joke  yes".  "He  is  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  people  that  he  would  not  do  anyone  an  injustice  if  he  knew  it." 

Does  he  carry  a  full  line  to  meet  your  needs?  Yes  8.  Nol.  Comments 
"No  but  he  sends  for  anything  I  need  promptly." 

Can  you  depend  upon  him  for  uniform  quality?  Yes  9.. 

Are  his  pr-ices  fair?  Yes  9.  Comment  "Very  fair." 

Does  he  treat  everybody  equally  well,  both  small, and  large  custom¬ 
ers?  Yes  7.  Don’t  know  2. 

Does  his  business  have  an  air  of  stability?  Yes  9.  Comment  "Very 
much  so." 
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-loes  he  seem  to  have  his  business  well  organized,  is  it  smooth  running? 
es  8  No  1 . 

■  omments  "His  place  of  business  needs  a  thorough  renovation,  not  dirty  but 
•luggy.  Little  attention  to  attractive  displays.  Goods  not  marked,  up,  young 
clerks  do  not  always  know  prices. 

Does  his  credit  department  follow  good  practice?  Yes  6  Don’t  Know  3.1 
I/'/hat  about  adjustments,  does  he  give  full  satisfaction?  Yes  8 
Are  his  deliveries  made  with  dispatch?  Yes  7  Don’t  know  1 
Is  it  hard  to  reach  him  on  the  telephone?  No  9 

When  he  is  away  are  you  as  well  taken  care  of  as  when  he  is  on  the 
job?  Yes  7,  No  1,  Don’t  know  1. 

Does  he  malign  others  in  similar  businesses?  No  8.  Comment  "Not 

at  all." 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS : 

"Have  always  had  the  higest  regard  for  him." 
ive  part  in  public  affairs  and  is  always  consideded  a 
right  thing."  "I  have  always  found  him  the  same  honest  broadminded  man." 
"interested  in  the  welfare  of  others,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  I  have 
gone  to  him  with  problems  and  always  got  good  advise."  "He  is  well  res¬ 
pected."  "His  place  of  business  is  excellent  except  that  it  is  not  clean." 
"Mr.  Everton  is  a  simple,  direct,  honest,  dependable  man."  "His  prices  and 
goods  work  for  him."  'He  has  a  well  trained  force  that  carry  out  his  polic¬ 
ies."  "We  always  knew  that  prices  are  right  at  Evertons."  "This  man  is 
considered  stable  and  relaible." 


He  has  taken  an  act- 
man  who  will  do  the 


The  following  answers  were  given  by  six  salesmen  who  called  on  us 
for  years  -  seme  of  these  sold  us  a  lot  of  goods  and  felt  very  friendly  - 
others  tried  to  sell  and  thought  I  showed  poor  judgement  in  not  buying  their 
lines  j 

Consider  his  tact  and  courtesy  in  meeting  and  handling  others; does 
he  adapt  himself  to  them  easily,  graciously  and  effectively,  or  does  he, 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  offend? 

A-Highly  adaptable  1;  B-  Congenial  good  mixer  3;  C-  Normally 
courteous  2.  Comments:  Does  not  offend. 

Consider  his  attitude  toward  people  in  general  and  whether  he  takes 
an  interest  in  people.  Does  he  treat  all  alike,  regardless  of  religion,  race 
and  position?  Does  he  make  them  feel  at  ease  when  they  are  talking  to  him? 

Do  they  come  to  him  for  confidential  advice? 

A-  Genuxnly  interested  in  all  4;  B-  Interested,  but  does  not  seem 
natural  1;  C-  Average  1;  Comments:  Makes  them  feel  at  ease  when  they  are 
talking  to  him.  They  come  to  him  for  confidential  advise.  Treats  all  alike. 

Consider  how  his  associates  look  upon  his  playing  fair  and  square 
in  all  •  situations .  Does  he  seem  without  prejudices?  Is  he  consistent  in 
his  dealings  with  others? 

A-  Unusual  respect  2;  B~  More  than  average  respect  2j~>C~  Tries; to 
play  fair  2J 


Consider  his  organizing  ability  -  his  ability  to  plan  and  organize 
routine  and  subordinates .  Does  he  show  skill  in  delegationg  work  to  the 
most  capable?  Is  he  good  at  saving  duplicate  effect?  Does  he  make  clear- 
cut  assignments? 

B-  Attempts  organization  with  apparent  success  4;  C-  Average  2; 
Comments:  Too  many  of  his  own  family  in  his  business  and  he  can  not  see _ 
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Consider  his  general  business  judgement,  and  the  initative  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  he  shows  in  making  plans  and  going  ahead  with  them.  Is  he 
original  and  independent  or  passive  and  dependent  on  others  to  stimulate 
and  direct? 

A-  Aggressive  initiator  2;  B~  Independent;  self-starter  4; 
Comments:  Very  original  -  many  good  ideas.  Independent. 

Consider  his  ability  to  think  constructively  -  his  foresight  in 
anticipating  future  developments.  Is  he  usually  on  the  look-out  for  new 
and  improved  methods  without  being  a  faddist?  Does  he  plan  to  save  fatigue 
Does  he  stimulate  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  work  with  him? 

B-  Usually  ahead  of  crowd  6;  Comments:  Always  on  the  look-out 
for  new  and  improved  methods  to  help  his  business. 

Consider  the  adequacy  of  his  knowledge  of  his  present  work.  Does 
he  keep  in  touch  with  similar  practices  elsewhere?  Does  he  read  widely 
about  his  work?  Does  he  have  a  better  grasp  of  his  work  than  others  in 
similar  positions  have  on  theirs? 

B-  Better  than  average  6;  Comments:  Reads  widely  about  his  work. 
He  has  a  better  grasp  of  his  work  than  others  in  similar  positions  have 
theirs • 

Consider  the  seriousness  he  shows  in  applying  himself  when  at 
work  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  wcrk§.  Does  he  set  a  good  example 
in  application  for  his  associates?  Does  he  appear  to  like  work? 

B-  Works  harder  than  others  5;  C-  Sets  a  fair  example  1; 

Comments:  Has  poor  health. 

Consider  his  ability  to  place  and  develop  workers  under  him. 

Does  he  delegate  responsibility  and  do  it  wisely?  Does  he  give  others 
full  credit  for  their  accomplishments?  Does  he  encourage  and  accept 
suggestions  from  subordinates?  Does  he  size  up  capacities  for  work 
carefully? 

B-  Noticeably  successful  4;  C-  Average  2;  Comments:  Always 
open  for  suggestions . 

Consider  his  success  in  stimulating  his  associates  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  work.  Does  he  praise  good  work  without  becoming  flattering? 
Does  he  refrain  from  being  sarcastic?  Does  he  try  to  arouse  competition? 
Does  he  "sell"  workers  on  the  importance  of  their  particular  jobs? 

A-  Keenest  stimulation  1;  B-  Stimulates  a  fair  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  4;  C-  Stimulates  by  spurts  1; 

Consider  the  confidence  others  have  in  his  ability  and  judgement. 
Does  he  avoid  dissipation?  Does  he  keep  from  gossiping?  Does  he  keep 
business  confidential?  Does  he  refrain  from  bragging? 

A-  Look  up  to  him  3;  B-  Inspires  a  fair  amount  at  all  times  2; 

D-  Inspires  confidence  at  times  1;  Comments:  Avoids  dissipation.  D0es 
not  gossip  and  keeps  business  confidential.  He  is  a  little  inclined  to 
brag.  Inclined  to  gossip.  Does  not  keep  business  too  confidential. 

Consider  his  aggressiveness  in  gaining  the  friendly  interests  of 
his  associates  without  becoming  unduly  friendly.  Does  he  mix  easily? 

Does  he  avoid  intimacies  with  associates?  Does  he  have  a  dignified 
manner? 

A-  Gains  interest  of  all  associates  lj  B-  Markedly  effective  3; 

C-  Normally  effective  2;  Comments:  N-jfc  as  dignified  as  he  should  be. 
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Consider  the  firmness  of  control  he  maintains  in  obtaining  prod¬ 
uction  and  enforcing  regulations.  Does  he  criticise  constructively  with¬ 
out  antagonizing?  Does  he  try  to  have  reasons  for  orders  understood?  Is 
he  loyal  to  regulations  himself? 

A-  Superior  1;  B-  Fails  only  in  a  few  cases  3;  C-  Fairly  effect¬ 
ive  1}  D-  Much  improvement  needed  1;  Comments:  His  brother  and  three  sons 
make  it  hard  for  him  to  enforce  regulation. 

Consider  his  appreciation  of  a  humorous  situation  and  his  ability 
to  inject  an  element  of  humor  into  a  tense  situation.  Does  he  seem  to' enjoy 
a  good  joke?  Can  he  appreciate  a  joke  on  himself? 

A-  A  marked  asset  lj  B-  Keen  and  appreciative  5; 

Consider  his  aggreableness  -  his  ’’humanness”  and  freedom  from  irr¬ 
itating  ways.  Do  others  feel  at  ease  around  him?  Does  he  let  others  talk 
without  too  much  interruption?  Does  he  avoid  argument,  obstinancy  and  need¬ 
less  criticism? 

A-  Very  agreeable  3j  B-  Congenial  1;  C-  Normally  agreeable  1; 

D-  Rather  negative  lj 

Consider  his  customary  quickness  of  decision;  Disregard  the  value 
of  his  decisions  and  their  finality;  consider  merely  his  speed  in  making 
up  his  mind. 

A-  Quick  1;  B-  Prompt  3;  D-  Cautious  2;  Comments:  Is  oautious 
and  studies  the  subject  before  deciding. 

Consider  the  tenacity  with  which  he  holds  to  a  decision  or  an 
opinion  once  formed;  disregard  the  value  and  speed  of  the  decision;  con¬ 
sider  merely  its  finality. 

A-  Wholly  unyielding  1;  B-  Tenacious  5;  Comments:  Is  generally 
firm  on  any  decision. 

Consider  his  willingness  to  assume  responsibilities  and  his  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  fulfilling  them.-  Does  he  seem  to  enjoy  authority  with¬ 
out  assuming  too  much  of  it? 

A-  Absolutely  dependable  3;  B-  Very  willing  and  responsible  3; 
Comments:  Is  willing  to  assume  responsibility. 

Consider  his  care  for  and  competence  in  matters  of  detail.  Does 
he  work  out  or  comprehend  the  particulars  of  a  plan  quickly  and  effectively, 
or  is  he  bored  by  details,  or  incapable  of  mastering  them? 

A-  Effective  master  1;  B-  Good  at  detail  4;  C-  Ordinarily  capable 
Comments:  Does  not  seem  to  bore  him. 

Consider  whether  he  has  an  attitude  of  pride  for  good  work.  Does 
he  seem  to  take  pride  in  his  own  accomplishments  without  being  a  braggart? 

Is  he  a  quality  worker  himself? 

A-  Highest  standards  lj  B-  Demands  quality  1;  C-  Average  4; 
Comments:  Average  due  to  health. 

COMMENTS:  Which  of  his  traits,  whether  listed  above  or  not,  do  you 
consider  most  beneficial  to  his  business  success  and  progress?  Fair,  Square, 
honest  &  truthful  with  all  -  he  is  progressive,  constructive,  and  sound  - 
ambitious  and  original  -  his  desire  to  progress  -  his  congenial  disposition. 

Which  of  his  traits,  whether  listed  above  or  not,  do  you  consider 
most  detrimental  to  his  business  success  and  progress?  His  poor  health  -  in¬ 
clined  to  over  estimate  -  a  little  inclined  to  self  praise.- 

Additional  Comments:  He  has  marked  courage  and  determination  in 
coping  with  trying  situations,  and  usually  succeeds.  I  would  consider  him 
above  average  in  tact  and  congeniality  and  aggressiveness.  Careless  with 
his  personal  appearance  and  also  lets  his  store  Jget  in  very  untidy  condition. 
Has  very  large  family  and  is  a  Wonderful  father. 


. 
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Here  is  a  story  I  have  told  to  many  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  - 
they  liked  it  -  I  am  encluding  it  in  this  book  because  I  think  there  may 
be  other; boys  who  will  like  it. 

THE  THREE  DOGS 
A  story  for  Boy  Scouts 

Before  I  begin  my  story  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question.  Each 
of  you  have  promised  to  obey  the  Scout  Law.  By  doing  this  you  will  help 
other  people  and  make  them  happy,  but  what  will  you  get  out  of  it.  I  shall 
not  tell  you  now  but  I  would  like  you  to  think  it  over. 

The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  a  true  story.  The  dogs  were 
real  dogs  and  actually  did  the  things  I  shall  tell  you  about.  No  one  else 
can.  tell  you  this  story  because  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  these  dogs 
is  now  living. 

The  first  of  the  three  was  Fido.  He  was  a  tiny,  spotted  dog 
which  my  mother  gave  me  before  I  was  two  years  old.  His  bed  was  under  the 
house.  Let  me  say  the  house  we  lived  in  was  a  little  one  room  house  made 
of  logs.  Under  the  front  door  step  was  a  hole  which  Fido  used  for  a  door. 
Fido  played  with  me  and  barked  at  folks  but  he  did  not  help  anyone.  In  a 
little  while  father  found  that  Fidos  bed  was  full  of  fleas,  and  these  ' 
fleas  came  up  through  the  floor  and  made  things  uncomfortable  for  everyone 
in  the  house.  There  were  so  many  fleas  that  we  just  couldn't  stand  it  so 
Fido  had  to  go  and  I  can  just  remember  father  turning  a  stream  of  water 
under  the  house  to  drown  the  fleas.  I  was  just  about  two  years  old  when 
this  happened. 

When  we  got  our  next  dog  I  was  nearly  as  old  as  you  boys .  He 
was  a  beautiful  dog,  had  sleek  black  hair,  a  long  tail,  that  was  slightly 
bushy.  There  were  some  dogs  larger,  yet  he  was  not  a  small  dog.  He  was 
a  full  grown  dog  when  he  came  to  our  house  one  day  and  when  we  fed  him, 
decided  to  live  with  us.  He  was  well  educated.  He  knew  how  to  drive 
herds  of  cows  or  horses.  He  also  knew  how  to  drive  a  cow  or  bull  that 
showed  fight.  He  knew  there  was  no  good  of  going  in  front  of  them  and 
barking.  He  didn't  bark  at  all,  but  just  slipped  behind  and  nipped  their 
heels.  It  didn't  take  many  nips  to  convince  the  fiercest  bull  that  he 
should  put  up  his  tail  and  run.  He  was  a  good  swimmer  and  knew  all  about 
hunting  ducks.  He  was  brave  and  was  a  splendid  watch  dag. 

We  lived  on  the  outshirts  of  Smithfield  and  in  those  days  there 
were  no  fences  in  the  fields  and  stray  cows  and  horses  were  very  plentiful. 
We  were  glad  when  Dave,  that  was  his  name,  came  to  live  with  us.  As  soon 
as  Dave  got  well  acquainted  with  us  he  began  to  get  lazy.  He  slept  under 
the  granery  and  when  we  called  him  he  failed  to  come  out.  When  he  saw  a 
stray  horse  around  instead  of  going  for  the  horse  he  went  for  the  granery. 
When  he  saw  father  with  a  shot  gun  he  went  for  the  granery. 

When  he  first  came  he  sepmed  very  happy  but  when  he  quit  helping 
us  he  seemed  to  always  be  very  unhappy.  He  went  around  with  his  tail  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  his  head  down,  looking  this  way  and  that  as  if  he  feared 
some  one  would  see  him  and  call  for  help.  When  we  all  left  home  for  a 
few  hours  we  wanted  Dave  to  stay  home  and  watch  the  place.  He  wanted  to 
go  with  us.  We  could  send  him  back  but  we  always  found  when  we  were  a 
few  blocks  from  home  Dave  was  following  us. 

We  put  up  with  his  disobedience  and  his  dislike  of  all  the 
other  points  of  the  Scout  Law  but  when  we  found  that  we  could  not  trust 
him  with  the  chickens  and  the  eggs  our  patience  was  gone.  He  was  capght 
sucking  eggs.  He  seemed  to  know  he  was  doing  wrong  and  skulked  away 
though  no  one  was  around  him.  When  he  continued  to  neglect  his  duties 
he  seemed  to  lose  his  self  respect  and  didn't  care  how  he  looked.  He 
didn't  pull  the  burs  out  of  his  hair  and  he  didn't  clean  himself  so  that 
he  truly  looked  like  a  tramp  dag.  ror  many  weeks  we  did  not  see  him  wag 
his  tail  or  show  the  least  sign  of  happiness.  When  we  found  our  eggs 
going  we  drove  Dave  away.  No  one  was  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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Our  next  dog  was  Kise,  he  was  ugly,  everyone  agreed  to  that.  Bob- 
tailed,  spotted  black  and  white,  the  black  not  very  black  and  the  white  not 
•''•ery  white.  Shaggy  gray  whiskers  on  his  face  so  that  his  face  looked  dirty 
no  matter  how  he  washed  it. 

He  was  just  as  well  educated  as  Dave  but  he  believed  in  using  his 
education.  If  they  have  dogs  in  heaven  I  think  Kise  will  go  there  for  he 
surely  did  the  best  he  knew  how.  When  a  part  of  the  family  went  off  with 
i;he  horses  and  wagon  or  buggy  we  let  Kise  go  with  us  but  when  we  all  went 
wo  wanted  him  to  stay  home  and  watch  the  place.  When  we  were  ready  to  go 
all  we  need  do  was  say,  "Go  lay  down,  Kise."  Much  as  he  liked' to  go  he 
would  obey  and  when  we  returned,  whether  it  was  in  an  hour  or  six  hours, 

Kise  was  on  the  front  porch.  When  we  would  come  around  the  corner  a  half 
block  from  home  we  would  see  him  laying  on  the  porch.  He  would  stand  up 
and  look  to  be  sure  it  was  us  and  then  just  as  fast  as  he  could  run  he  came 

to  meet  us.  He  junped  up  to  the  horses  heads.  He  jumped  up  by  the  side  of 

the  wagon.  He  barked,  he  whined,  he  wagged  his  tail.  He  did  every  thing  he 
could  to  make  us  welcome  and  to  show  how  happy  he  was  to  see  us.  When  we 
got  out  of  the  wagon  there  was  another  demonstration,  he  wanted  to  kiss  the 

children,  failing  in  that,  he  would  lick  their  shoes,  run  round  and  round, 

wag  his  tail  as  if  he  were  so  full  of  joy  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

As  I  told  you  we  had  many  stray  cows  and  horses  come  around.  When 
Kise  was  home  all  we  need  do  was  say,  "Kise,  take  him  off."  And  off  he  went. 
He  would  drive  the  stray  a  block  or  so  away  and  turn  around  for  a  sign  from 
us  as  to  what  we  wanted  him  to  do.  If  he  was  far  enough  away  we  said  noth¬ 
ing  but  if  he  was  to  go  farther  we  waved  our  hands  and  eeway  he  went  for  an¬ 
other  block.  Long  after  he  was  so  far  away  that  he  could  not  hear  we  could 
motion  to  him  and  he  would  obey. 

It  was  fun  to  watch  him  go  after  a  horse  or  cow  that  was  not  acqu¬ 
ainted  with  him.  They  often  wanted  to  fight.  When  he  would  go  behind  a 
horse  and  bite  its  heels  the  horse  would  kick,  but  Kise  was  too  quick  for 
them.  .  They  kicked  just  over  his  head  and  as  soon  as  their  feet  hit  the 
ground  he  was  nipping  their  heels  again.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  convince 
the  wickedest  horse  that  he  should  go  and  not  waste  any  time  in  starting. 

If  there  was  one  point  of  the  Scout  Law  that  be  believed  more  than 
another  it  was  obedience.  I  remember  one  time  we  went  up  in  the  hills  and 
got  a  lot  of  choke  cherries,  we  just  broke  off  the  limbs  and  brought  them 
Lome  with  the  cherries  on  them.  Some  of  the  cherries  were  not  quite  ripe. 
You  who  have  tried  it  know  that  ripe  chokecherries  pucker  your  mouth  and 
green  ones  pucker  it  more.  Well  we  ate  all  we  wanted  and  then  just  for  fun 
we  called  Kise  and  pointing  to  the  chokecherries  we  said,  "Eat  'em  up".  He 
whined  a  little  to  let  us  know  he  didn’t  like  to  but  when  we  repeated  "Eat 
’em  up"  and  he  saw  we  meant  it  he  started  in  eating  chokecherries.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  stop  to  stretch  his  mouth  to  get  the  pucker  out  of  it  but 
would  return  to  the  eating  when  we  told  him.  All  the  fun  was  over  when 
mother  found  out  what  we  were  doing.  She  thought  a  lot  of  Kise  and  we  had 
to  be  kind  to  him  when  she  was  around.  We  didn’t  intend  to  be  unkind  but 
just  to  have  fun  and  Kise  liked  to  have  fun  too. 

When  we  first  got  Kiso  mother  made  a  law  that  we  must  never  bring 
him  in  the  house.  "I  simply  won't  have  a  great  big  overgrown  pup  tracking 
mud  all  over  the  house.  If  you  want  a  dog  its  all  right  tut  you  can't  have 
him  in  the  house.  If  you  bring  him  in  the  house  you  can’t  keep  him."  That 
was  the  law  and  it  was  never  changed. 

Kise  soon  learned  about  this  law  and  he  was  very  careful  to  obey. 

I  remember  in  the  summer  time  we  ate  around  the  kitchen  table  with  the 
kitchen  door  open.  Kise  always  stood  at  the  door  wagging  his  tail  waiting 
for  a  handout.  Sometimes  just  for  fun  we  would  throw  a  piece  of  bread  on 
she  floor  just  far  enough  from  the  door  that  Kjse  would  have  to  come  inside 
to  get  it.  He  would  look  at  it,  whine,  wag  his  tail,  whine  some  more  but 
never  would  he  step  inside  the  door.  I  remember  once  my  brother  John  tried 
to  push  him  in.  Kise  yelped  just  as  if  John  had  been  trying  to  push  him  in¬ 
to  a  fire.  And  then  there  came  the  command  "Give  that  dog  his  dinner"  and 
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the  fun  was  all  over. 

You  all  know  how  a  big  dog  likes  to  investigate  other  dogs  that 
come  around  the  place.  Kise  was  that  way  too.  If  the  other  dog  was  a 
neighbors  dog  who  had  called  with  his  master  all  we  need  do  was  say  "Go 
back  Kise1'  and  he  went  right  to  the  house  and  left  the  other  dog  alone. 

He  was  a  big  dog  and  could  hold  his  own  in  a  dog  fight,  yet  around 
home  he  was  as  gontlc  as  could  be.  One  day  we  sat  a  pan  out  in  the  yard  for 
the  chickens  to  drink.  Some  of  the  little  ones  fell  in  the  water  and  could- 
not  get  out.  Kise  came  along  and  what  do  you  suppose  he  did?  Although  the 
mother  hen  protested  very  loudly  he  reached  down  in  the  pan,  very  carefully 
took  a  chicken  in  his  mouth  and  sat  it  down  by  its  mother,  then  he  reached 
down  and  took  the  others  out  the  same  way. 

He  used  to  have  great  fun  with  the  cat.  To  see  him  chase  her  around 
the  yard  until  she  ran  up  a  tree  to  get  away  from  him  you  would  think  they 
were  sworn  enemies.  Then  when  he  went  back  to  the  porch  to  lay  down  the  cat 
would  come  down  and  go  over  to  Kise  and  lay  down  very  close  by  the  side  of 
his  head  where  it  was  nice  and  warm.  They  often  played  quarrel  but  they 
were  the  best  of  friends. 

If  you  will  think  over  the  points  of  the  Scout  Lav/  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  Kise  was  a  pretty  good  scout,  yes  I  think  he  even  obeyed  the  last 
point,  he  was  reverent.  He  seemed  to  know  that  father  was  something  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.  We  could  tell  Kise  what  to  do  but  father  could  tell 
us  all  what  to  do.  Quite  often  he  would  crouch  down  when  a  rod  or  two  from 
father  and  crawl  up  to  him  keeping  his  head  close  to  the  ground,  v/agging  his 
tail  and  shcv/ing  every  sign  of  adoration.  When  father  saw  him  he  would 
speak  a  kind  word  and  then  quick  as  a  wink  Kise  was  on  his  feet  jumping  up 
and  letting  us  all  know  that  he  was  very  happy. 

No  one  could  live  around  Kise  without  knowing  he  was  happy.  First 
thing  in  the  morning  when  we  went  out  he  greeted  us  with  a  great  v/agging  of 
his  tail  and  other  manifestations  of  joy.  When  we  returned  from  school  it 
v/as  the  same,  ^o  matter  which  one  of  the  family  it  was  mattered  not,  Kise 
v/as  there  to  greet  them. 

He  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  playing  with  the  boys.  He  liked  to  play 

ball.  He  couldn't  bat,  he  v/as  fair  at  catching  if  the  ball  was  not  too  hard 

and  he  v/as  a  wonderful  chaser.  As  long  as  I  didn't  tire  of  batting  Kise 
never  tired  of  chasing  the  ball. 

When  he  had  done  a  chore  for  us  and  returned  he  seemed  particularly 
happy  and  looked  you  in  the  face  and  wagged  his  tail  as  if  to  say  "Is  there 
something  else  I  can  do  for  you." 

But  there  came  a  time  when  we  had  to  part  with  Kise.  Some  one  gave 
him  some  poison  and  one  morning  we  found  him  dead  on  the  front  porch  when 
we  v/ent  out  in  the  morning.  We  all  shed  a  few  tears  except  perhaps  father. 

I  think  he  went  outside  so  we  didn't  know  whether  he  cried  or  not. 

I  have  told  you  this  story  because  I  think  boys  and  dogs  are  quite 
a  bit  alike.  If  dogs  eat  poison  it  kills  them,  its  the  same  with  boys. 

They  both  drink  water  when  they  get  thirsty  and  eat  food  when  they  get 

hungry.  When  they  get  tired  they  both  want  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

To  obey  the  scout  law  makes  a  dog  happy,  it  makes  a  boy  happy  too. 
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PEARL  KNCWLES  and  HER  FOLKS 


1  -  2  -  3  - 
;  4  -  5  - 
6  -  7  ~ 
8  -  9  - 

10  - 
11  - 
12  - 

13  - 

14  - 

15  - 


Pearl  Knowles  at  various  ages . 

Her  mother  La  lira  Baugh  Knowles 

Her  father,  Joseph  C.  Knowles 

Her  mothers  father,  George  F.  Baugh 

Her  mother's  mother,  Elizabeth  Fernhough  Baugh 

Her  father's  mother,  Elizabeth  Croft  Knowles 

Her  father's  father,  William  Knowles 

Her  mother's  mother's  father,  Henry  Fernhough 

Her  mother's  father’s  father,  Thomas  Baugh 

Her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters: 

Back  row  left  to  right:  Kate,  George,  Joseph,  Ada,  LeRoy, 
Ethel . 

Middle  row:  Lillie,  Father  Joseph  C.  Knowles,  Arthur, 
Mother  Laura  Baugh  Knowles,  Pearl. 

Front  row:  Monida,  Milton,  Kenneth,  Lester,  Willard. 

16  -  Her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters: 

Back:1  Father  Joseph  C*  Knowles 

Front:  George,  Joseph,  Mother  Laura  Baugh  Knowles,  baby 
Lillie  Knowles,  Pearl  Knowles. 

17  -  She  acquires  a  husband  and  becomes  Mrs«  Walter  M, 

Evert on. 
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A  Biography  of  Pearl  Knowles  Everton 
Written  by  her  husband  Walter  M.  Everton 

THE  HOt  E  WHERE  SHE  WAS  BORN 

Laura  Pearl  Knowles  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  21st  day 
of  October  1877.  She  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  14  children.  Her 
father,  Joseph  Croft  Knowles  and  her  mother  Laura  Matilda  Baugh  were 
married  a  year  before  her  birth.  During  that  year  her  father  had  built 
a  log  house  for  a  home  in  what  was  then  called  the  West  Field,  about  a 
mile  south  west  of  the  Railroad  station  which  was  in  the  same  location 
as  the  present  Union  Pacific  station.  The  street  number  of  the  place  is 
815  Three  Point  Avo,  The  home  consisted  of  a  log  room  with  a  shingle 
roof  and  a  "leant o"  also  built  of  logs .which  was  built  up  against  the 
other  room.  The  house  faced  south,  there  was  a  door  and  two  windows  on 
the  south.  The.  leanto  on  the  north  which  was  used  as  a  bedroom  had  a 
door  in  the  west.  The  front  room  was  plastered  in  between  the  logs  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  then  whitewashed  with  lime.  The  back  room  was  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  inside  by  stretching  "factory" (white  cloth)  all  over  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  Drinking  water  was  obtained  from  a  shallow  well  out 
in  front  of  the  house.  A  long  stick  with  a  forked  piece  at  the  bottom 
served  as  a  hook  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  well .  She  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  furniture  in  the  house  except  that  there  was  a  high  chair  and 
a  baby  buggy  for  the  baby  brother  who  was  two  years  younger.  In  this 
low  ceiling,  cloth  lined  bedroom  this  young  couple,  the  father  22  and  the 
mother  39  welcomed  their  first  born  daughter. 

Their  home  was  a  mile  down  the  railroad  track  from  town.  There 
were  no  other  houses  near  them  and  it  was  a  lonesome  place  for  the  young 
mother  with  her  babe.  The  Indians  often  camped  near  their  home,  some¬ 
times  several  hundred  of  them,  and  the  young  mother  was  afraid  of  Indains 
When  they  were  around  she  often  sat  during  the  day  with  the  window 
blinds  drawn  down  so  that  they  would  think  she  was  away  from  home.  With¬ 
in  a  few  years  a  few  other  homes  were  built  near  them  so  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  lonesome. 

The  baby  was  named  Laura  Pearl  though  through  her  life  she  was 
known  as  Pearl  and  her  first  name  \ms  usually  omitted  entirely  except 
when  she  signed  some  legal  document  which  called  for  her  full  name. 

George  Watson  and  family  had  made  their  heme  in  the  West  Field 
before  the  Knowles  home  was  built.  His  home  was  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Knowles  home.  Other  families  that  moved  in  a  little  later  were 
the  Willison  family,  Erastus  Cole  family,  Eph  Blanchard  family,  and  the 
Lallis  family.  Nellie  Lallis  was  about  the  age  of  Pearl  and  those  two 
little  girls  were  great  chums  though  they  played  with  the  children  of  all 
these  other  families. 


i  •  * 

CHILDHOOD  KEN OR I EH 

As  this  story  is  written  in  1941,  Pearl  is  nearly  64  years  old. 
She  still  remembers  tho  Christmas  colebrations  in  the  old  west  field 
home.  Her  parents  as  she  remembers  gave  useful  presents  such  as  clothing 
shoos  etc.  Grandma  Knowles  was  the  one  to  whom  they  looked  for  toys. 
Every  year  she  had  toys  for  all  of  the  children.  One  year  when  Pearl  was 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  Christmas  present  from  grandma  was  a 
set  of  extra  large  china  play  dishes.  Her  father  had  made  her  a  little 
cupboard  and  she  was  indeed  a  proud  and  happy  girl.  And  then  something 
happened,  her  baby  sister  Lillie  who  was  six  years  younger  than  she, 
found  the  dishes  and  broke  them.  Not  so  with  the  cupboard,  she  kept  that 
till  she  was  a  woman,  her  own  girls  put  their  dishes  in  it  when  they  play 
house  and  when  they  were  too  old  to  use  it  she  gave  it  to  one  of  her 
grand  daughters. 
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•V/hen  sho  was  eight  years  old  she  was  baptised  on  the  4  Nov.  1885  by 
her  father  in  the  Logan  River  west  of  Logan.  8’ne  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  3allnrd  on  the  5  November  1885.  *  She  was  sealed  to  n«r 

parents  in  the  Logan  Tcmpie  on  the  24th  of  June  1885. 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

The  first  school  she  attended  was  in  an  old  adobe  school  house 
on  the  corner  of  First  South  and  Third  West  streets.  Miss  Alice  Pearson, 
who  later  becamo  Mrs.  William  Worley,  was  her  first  teacher.  Sho  was  in 
the  beginners  class,  w hich  was  called  in  those  days,  the  "chart  class"  be~ 
cause  they  used  no  books  but  had  before  the  class  a  large  chart  with  pict¬ 
ures  and  simple  reading  exercises.  She  learned  her  A  B  Crs  from  the  chart. 

While  she  was  still  in  the  primary  grades  she  had  Mary  Ann  Thain 
and  later  Naomi  Rees  as  teachers.  When  she  was  older  she  attented  school 
in  the  "Lindquist  Hall"  a  two  story  frame  building  still  standing  on  the 
north  west  corner  of  first  east  and  second  north  streets.  Here  she  had  as 
teachers  Miss  Caddie  Hopkins  (later  Mrs.  Moses  Thatcher)  and  also  James 
Langton.  When  the  Woodruff  school  was  built  in  1890  she  went  there  to 
school.  She  studied  successively  under  Miss  Ida  Cook,  William  G.  Reose, 
and  Miss  Fhrrnio  Maughan.  When  she  attended  Miss  Maughan’s  school  in  1895 
she  was  in  the  7th  grade.  In  those  days  children  did  not  attend  school  as 
regular  as  now  and  thoy  were  generally  older  when  they  reached  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  than  thoy  aro  now .  After  she  left  the  Woodruff  she  attend¬ 
ed  a  private  school  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Stake  Tabernacle  and  taught 
by  Miss  Lucy  Hoving.  When  sho  finally  quit  school  she  would  probably  be 
olassed  as  an  eighth  grado  student. 

In  his  early  married  life  Poarls  father  worked  as  a  plasterer  and 
did  other  manual  labor.  She  does  not  remember  that  he  had  horses  so  he 
probably  did  no  hauling  but  worked  singlo  handed. 

MOVE  TO  THE  BUTCHER  SHOP 

When  Pearl  was  about  ten  yoars  old  her  father  in  partnership  with 
one  John  Royal  opened  a  moat  market  in  a  rented  room  now  numbered  37  West 
First  North  Street.  At  that  time  the  houses  were  not  numbered  and  the 
streots  were  numbered  differently  than  now.  After  a  year  or  two,  Royal 
retired  from  the  business  and  the  Knowles  family  moved  from  the  West  Fields 
to  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  meat  market  or  "butcher  shop"  as  they  called 
their  shop.  They  had  a  living  room  and  two  small  bed  rooms,  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  which  was  through  the  shop*  Here  Pearl  made  her  home  from  the 
time  she  was  about  eleven  until  she  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  She  wont 
to  school  some,  she  helped  with  the  house  work  and  the  care  of  the  smaller 
children,  (there  were  six  children  in  the  family  when  thoy  moved  to  the 
butcher  shop  and  two  were  born  while  they  lived  there).  Sho  also  cleaned 
chickens,  rendered  lard,  and  did  other  odd  jobs  for  the  shop. 

It  was  about  1892  when  they  moved  from  the  butcher  shop  to  their 
new  brick  home  at  142  West  Second  North  Street.  This  continued  to  be  her 
home  until  after  her  marriage  and  continued  to  be  the  family  home  until  the 
death  of  both  her  parents. 

In  the  new  home  four  more  babies  wore  born  before  Pearls  marriage. 
As  she  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  would  assume  responsibility  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  she  was  a  very  busy  person. 

STUDIES  MUSIC 

While  they  wore  living  at  the  butcher  shop  the  family  acquired  an 
organ  and  Pearl  started  taking  music  lossons.  Her  first  teacher  was  Miss 
Annie  Tombs  (later  Mrs.  Howard  Roese)  She  remembers  that  the  lessons  oost 
20/  oach,  she  took  two  lessons  a  week  and  she  adds  "Annio  sat  and  worked 
fancy  work  all  the  while  I  was  laboring  over  the  organ".  She  later  took 
lessons  from  Mrs.  Sherman  and  from  Miss  Lucy  Hoving. 
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She  v/as  only  a  small  girl  when  she  became  popular  as  a  singer. 

As  a  very  small  girl  she  sat  on  the  knee  of  her  grandfather  while  he 
taught  her  to  sing  simple  little  songs.  When  she  was  eleven  or  twelve 
years  she  became  a  member  of  the  Logan  Second  ward  Choir  of  which  Brother 
Ben  Wilmoro  was  the  leader.  They  wore  short  alto  singers  and  here  she 
started  to  sing  a] to  which  she  continued  to  do  all  her  life.  YiThen  about 
twelve  years  old  she  became  a  mcmbor  of  the  Logan  Tabernacle  Choir, 
Alexander  Lewis,  leader.  She  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle 
Choir  until  long  afuor  she  was  married. 

When  the  family  moved  to  the  new  home  on  Second  North  street 
they  joined  the  Logan  4th  ward.  It  was  soon  aftor  this  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  her.  We  were  both  M„I,A.  workers  and  saw  each  other 
often.  Sho  was  then  popular  as  a  singer  in  duets  and  quartets.  As  I 
remember  it  now  she  and  Lucy  Morgan  sang  duets  quite  often  in  meetings 
that  I  attended.  She  liked  to  sing^  could  read  music  very  well  and  was 
always  a  helpful  member  of  any  choir  to  which  she  belonged  and  she  has 
been  a  member  of  some  kind  of  a  choir  nearly  all  her  life.  While  she 
could  read  the  music  she  never  became  an  expert  in  fingering  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano.  When  sho  found  a  new  song  or  a  new  piece  of  music  she  en¬ 
joyed  playing  it  through  once  or  twice  on  the  piano  just  to  see  how  it 
sounded.  When  alono  it  was  one  of  her  chief  pastimes  all  her  life  to  take 
a  music  magazine  or  book  and  finger  through  the  various  compositions. 

Her  Grandfather  Baugh  was  the  chorister  in  the  Logan  Temple  for 
many  years.  For  some  time  before  her  marriage  she  was  his  organist. 

COURTSHIP  &  MARRIAGE 

While  she  had  many  friends  there  were  a  few  with  whom  she  was 
moro  chummy  than  the  rest.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  Gertrude  Bell, 
Lucy  Morgan  and  Maggie  Cowley.  During  her  girlhood  days  she  had  a  number 
of  beaux  but  nothing  vory  serious  ever  came  of  them.  They  could  hardly 
be  classed  as  love  affairs  though  some  of  the  beaux  wore  quite  attentative. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  1898  that  her  future  husband  began  paying  attention 
to  her.  It  was  not  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  We  had  known  each 
othor  for  years  and  during  those  first  months  of  our  courtship  neither 
would  havo  been  broken  hearted  if  it  had  ended.  It  was  in  the  early 
spring  that  sho  becamo  engaged  to  be  married  and  the  wedding  date  was  set 
for  October,  Once  agreed  upon,  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  stead¬ 
ily  on.  There  were  no  lovers  quarrells,  no  thought  of  backing  out  and 
our  mutual  love  and  admiration  increased  as  the  months  went  on. 

It  was  decided  that  there  would  bo  a  wedding  reception  at  the 
Knowles  home  in  the  evening  after  the  marriage  was  performed  in  the 
temple.  Mrs.  Morrell,  a  dressmaker  friend  made  her  wedding  dress,  a 
cream  colored  silk,  trimmed  with  ruffles  extending  to  the  floor  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  collar  that  reached  up  nearly  to  her  ears.  This  dress  was 
admired  by  her  friends,  (silk  dresses  were  not  so  common  in  those  days 
as  now) 

We  were  married  in  the  Logan  Temple  October  18th  1899,  Apostle 
Merrinor  W.  Merrill  performed  the  marriage. 

After  the  wedding  we  starved  getting  ready  for  house  keeping  in 
the  two  rooms  we  rented  at  96  west  3rd  North  Street.  We  bought  a  bedroom 
suite  (bed  dresser  and  wash  stand)  from  Edwards  Furniture  Co.  Pearls 
father  gavo  us  an  oak  extension  table,  Uncle  Will  Knowles  gave  us  a  cup¬ 
board,,  Strovell  Hardware  Co.  gavo  us  a  nice  dinnor  set(dishes)  Father 
Evert on  gavo  us  a  stool  range,.  These  with  the  numerous  wedding  gifts 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans  which  we  purchased  made  a  pretty  good  outfit  to 
start  out  with. 
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HER  MARRIED  LIFE 

In  the  ^spring  we  moved  to  a  nicer  home  on  second  east  street  be- 
3rd  and  4th  North  streets.  As  the  description  of  the  houses  we  have  lived 
in  is  pretty  well  covered  in  my  own  biography  in  this  volume  I  think  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

Our  first  baby  was  born  October  21st  1901,  just  two  years  after  we 
were  married.  A  perfectly  formed  baby  which  died  in  birth.  Marion  was 
born  a  year  later  October  1902  and  Joseph  was  born  September  1921.  In  the 
nineteen  years  between  the  bitth  dates  of  the  youngest  and  oldest  there 
were  eight  other  children  born  all  of  whom  were  healthy  and  grew  to  maturity. 
For  a  time  all  ten  of  them  were  living  at  home. 

Pearl  had  the  care  of  a  big  house  and  a  big  family  of  children,  to 
a  woman  with  less  naturable  ability  this  would  have  been  a  task  indeed.  She 
mamaged  it  well,  only  when  she  was  sick  did  she  have  hired  help  in  the  home. 

The  house  was  kept  neat  and  clean,  the  children  were  well  cared  for  and  well 

trained,  the  food  was  wholesome  and  well  prepared,  and  she  found  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  her  religious  duties  and  do  much  for  the  public.  At  one  time  when 
she  had  nine  children  she  was  a  counsellor  to  the  president  in  the  ward  Re¬ 
lief  Sociey,  a  member  of  the  ward  choir,  a  member  of  the  stake  choir  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  parents  class  in  Sunday  School.  The  girls  were 
taught  to  make  their  own  dresses  and  to  help  with  the  house  work.  The 
larger  girls  helped  with  the  smaller  children  and  the  cooking.  She  had  a 
time  for  most  of  the  regular  household  tasks.  A  time  to  wash  and  iron,  a 
time  to  clean  the  bedrooms,  a  time  to  bake,  a  time  to  mend.  An  example  of 

how  she  schemed  to  save  time,  each  Saturday  for  years  she  cooked  a  soup  bone 

making  a  large  kettle  of  soup.  On  Sunday  morning  this  was  heated  up  and  a 
quart  or  two  of  tomato  juice  added.  As  they  came  down  stairs  the  children 
helped  themselves  to  a  bowl  of  hot  soup,  added  some  milk  to  it  to  cool  it 
off,  crumbed  in  some  bread  and  there  was  their  breakfast.  Everybody  enjoy¬ 
ed  it,  the  doctor  said  it  ms  an  ideal  meal,  and  being  relieved  of  cooking 
breakfast  for  a  big  crowd  the  father,  mother  and  all  the  children  could  go 
to  Sunday  School.  (All  the  babies  seemed  to  have  a  way  of  behaving  them¬ 
selves  well  enough  that  they  could  be  taken  to  meetings.) 

She  did  little  talking  about  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  she  lived  it  how¬ 
ever  and  her  lessons  v/ere  so  effective  that  so  far  as  we  know  not  one  of 
our  ten  children  use  either  tea  or  coffee  or  alcohol  in  any  form. 

From  their  earliest  childhood  the  children  were  taught  that  they 
should  pay  tithing  of  their  own  free  will  and  with  their  own  money.  Other 
than  sometimes  reminding  them  that  "next  week  is  tithing  week"  or  some 
such  remark  she  let  each  child  mamage  his  own  affair  so  far  as  paying  tith¬ 
ing  ms  concerned.  It  ms  my  priviledge  to  examine  the  tithing  records  of 
the  Cache  Stake  for  many  years  and  it  was  my  observation  that  there  was  no 
family  of  children  in  the  stake  that  were  bettor  tithe  payers  than  ours. 

As  mentioned  in  my  own  biography  Dr.  Geddes  of  the  U.S.A,C,  found 
in  a  survey  that  the  ,rWalter  M.  Everton  family  ms  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
a  model  family". 

I  may  say  here  that  during  all  the  time  the  children  were  growing 
up  I  ms  either  Stake  Clerk  or  a  member  of  the  Stake  Presidency  which  us¬ 
ually  took  me  away  from  home  to  attend  meetings  two  or  three  nights  a  wee k, 

I  worked  at  the  store  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening  and 
on  Saturdays  untill  nine,  so  that  the  burden  of  caring  for  and  training  the 
children  ms  borne  by  my  wife. 

Pearl  was  not  fussy  about  the  children.  When  they  were  no  longer 
babies,  she  assumed  that  they  knew  enough  to  pull  up  the  quilts  if  thoy 
were  cold  in  bed.  She  ms  not  superstitious  about  "drafts".  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  she  ever  reminded  a  child  not  to  sit  in  a  draft  or  not  to  sleep 
in  a  draft.  We  had  no  cause  to  suspect  that  a  draft  ever  hurt  one  of  them. 
When  they  went  to  school  they  know  they  could  not  depend  on  their  mother  to 
come  and  fight  their  battles  for  them  either  with  the  teacher  or  the  other 
students . 
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She  was  particular  to  sec  that  they  were  properly  clothed  and 
that  they  had  good  wholsome  food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  She  was  ever 
alert  to  know  where  each  child  was  and  with  whom,  they  were  playing.  And 
she  ms  insistent  that  they  come  home  at  proper  hours. 

MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCE 

From  1924  to  1932  we  had  a  missionary  in  the  field  nearly  all 
the  time,  first  Marion,  then  Wallace  and  Laura,  Marion  was  in  New 
Zealand  and  Wallace  and  Laura  were  in  the  Northwestern  States.  As  wo 
write  this  Naomi  is  a  missionary  in  the  Northwestern  States  Mission. 

While  this  was  a  valuable  experience  for  the  missionaries  it  was  also  a 
very  fine  experience  for  their  mother.  She  was  intensly  interested  in 
their  every  move.  Their_  letters  were  read  and  re-read,  reports  from 
other  missionaries  and  visitors  were  eagerly  saught  after  and  our  miss¬ 
ionary  was  one  of  the  special  subjects  of  our  prayers,  Whon  reporting 
to  the  ward  members  after  they  were  all  home  she 'said  "I  think  the  other 
missionary  mothers  will- agree  with  me  when  I  say,  I  have  been  on  three 
missions11 .  .  , 

A  GOOF.  COOK  .  •  •  * 

She  is  a  good  cook  and  enjoys  cooking.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
for  her  to  have  some  of  her  friends  or  relatives  in  her  home  and  serve 
them  with  a  good  meal.  She  is  particularly  adept  in  the  cooking  of  meats 
but  she  also  excells  in  bread  making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  various 
vegetables.  Many  of  those  who  oat  at  our  house  will  agree  with  a  ne phew 
who  said  the  other  day,  when  eating  some  of  her  whole  wheat  bread,  "This 
bread  is  just  as  good  as  cake."  Many  housewives  get  excited  and  worried 
■when  they  have  a  large  group  to  serve.  Not  so  with  Pearl.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  her  to  have  a  group  of  twenty  or  twentyfive  people  sit  down 
to  her  dinner  table,  and  whon  .it  is  over  instead  of  being  "glad  it  is 
over"  she  is  happy  in  tfce  thought  that  evoryone  enjoyed  it  and  glad  that 
she  was  able  to  have  them  visit  us. 

MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

As  mentioned  above  she  has  been  a  choir  member  almost  contin¬ 
uously  since  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Her  last  experience  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Logan  Nineth  Ward  Singing  Mothers.  This  group,  only  re¬ 
cently  disorganized,  did  valiant  service  in  the  various  meetings  of  the 
ward  and  stake  and  on  several  occasions  in  wards  outside  the  Cache  Stake. 
Three  years  ago  she  was  one  of  a  group  from  Cache  Stake  that  joined  with 
others  to  form  the  great  chorus  of  singing  mothers  that  furnished  music, 
for  part  of  the  meetings  in  the  general  conference  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle.  '  She  was  a  member  of  the  Logan  Tabernacle  Choir  when  they 
were  invited  to  furnish  mueic  for  one  of  the  ccdicatiory  meetings  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  in  April  1894,  and  went  with  the  choir  to  this 
service,  ,  . 

In  the  Nineties  the  Republican  party  v/as  very  active  in  the 
political  campaigns  and  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  rallies  that  were 
held  in  the  towns  of  the  county  they  featured  the  Republical  Glee  Club. 
Pea'rl  was  a  member  of  this  glee  club  and  incidentaly  was  a  republican 
from  that  day  to  this. 

CHURCH  OFFICES 

Her  activites  -were  not  all  musical  however.  As  a  girl  in  the 
Logan  4th  ¥/ard  she  vyas  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  When  we  moved  to  the 
Logan  Third  Ward  after  our  marriage  she  was  selected  to  act  as  counsel¬ 
lor  to  Mrs,  R  becca  Eames  who  v/as  the  president  of  the  Young  Ladies 
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Association.  She  held  this  position  until  we  moved  from  the  ward  in  1903o 
She  was  also  a  ward  Relief  Society  Teacher  in  the  3rd.  Ward. 

She  joined  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  in  1913.  Since  that 
time  she  has  always  held  some  office  in  that  organization. ( President,  Org¬ 
anist,  Registrar,  Chaplain,  Member  of  County  Committee  etc.) 

She  became  counsellor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Ninth  Ward  Relief 
Society  in  June  1917  and  held  this  position  for  about  13  years.  This  re¬ 
quired  considerable  time  and  constant  attention.  Almost  every  day  there 
ms  something  that  needed  attention  over  the  phone  or  otherwise.  When  she 
ms  released  with  her  president,  Mrs.  Minnie  Jorgensen,  from  this  position 
she  ms  appointed  to  act  as  Social  Service  officer  in  the  Relief  Society 
and  ms  later  appointed  Class  Leader  in  charge  of  the  visiting  teachers 
meetings,  which  position  she  held  until  1939..  Several  years  ago  she  ms 
appointed  to  be  one  of  two  women  in  the  ward  who  work  together  in  giving 
blessings  to  expectant  mothers. 


SICKNESS  COMES 

In  addition  to  bearing  the  pain,  discomfort  and  sickness  incident 
to  bringing  eleven  children  into  the  world  she  had  a  number  of  serious  sick 
spells.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  a  year  before  her  marriage  she  had  a  bad  att¬ 
ack  of  Typhoid  Fever.  This  confined  her  to  her  home  for  about  three  months. 
The  fever  was  bad  but  in  addition  she  had  pneumonia,  and  only  through  faith 
in  the  administrations  of  the  Elders  ms  her  life  spared. 

In  her  early  married  life  she  became  afflicted  with  a  naval  hernia. 
She  had  to  wear  a  special  belt  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  there  developed 
a  strangulated  hernia  which  made  an  operation  necessary.  This  ms  in  February- 
1917.  Doctor  George  W,  l'iddloton  came  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  perform  the 
operation.  Hospital  facilities  in  those  days  were  limited  and  she  ms  not 
taken  to  a  hospital.  The  operation  ms  performed  in  our  home  and  after  the 

operation  she  ms  put  to  bed  in  her  own  bedroom.  An  incision  ms  made  across 

her  abdomen  some  six  inches  long  and  after  the  necessary  adjustments  were 
made  she  ms  sewed  up  and  tied  up  with  a  bandage.  When  the  Doctor  came  in 
a  few  days  to  dress  the  wound  he  found  the  wound  had  became  infected,  the 
stitches  were  broken,  and  there  ms  a  very  had  odor  from  the  wound.  The 

dootor  (Heber  K.  Merrill)  poured  on  some  anticeptic  and  bound  her  up  again. 

Before  he  went  ho  told  me  he  ms  much  concerned  about  her  condition.  He 
thought  it  would  mean  a  daily  visit  for  several  months  if  he  ms  to  be 
sucessful  in  saving  her  life.  When  I  returned  to  her  bed  she  asked  me  to 
send  for  Brother  John  H.  Anderson  and  Brother  Garner  to  administer  to  her, 
remarking  "If  they  will  come  I  am  sure  I  mil  bo  alright".  The  Elders  came 
and  promised  her  life  and  health  and  strength.  The  next  time  the  doctor 
came  the  picture  had  changed  entirely.  She  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
He  dressed  the  wound  only  a  few  times  and  when  the  healing  ms  complete  he 
said  that  he  could  not  have  expected  a  more  speedy  recovery  if  there  had 
been  no  infection.  Wo  think  this  ms  entirely  due  to  the  administration 
of  the  elders.  Immediately  after  they  administered  to  her  she  ms  able  to 
turn  over  on  her  side  and  go  to  sloep>  which  she  ms  entirely  unable  to  do 
before. 

She  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke  the  bones  of  hor  wrist  in  February 
1931.  The  doctors  were  unable  to  get  the  bones  back  in  their  normal  posit¬ 
ion  and  it  took  several  years  for  her  to  get  back  normal  strength  in  it. 

She  suffered  much  pain  f^r  months  after  it  should  have  been  healed. 

While  she  ms  in  Salt  Lake  with  the  singing  mothers  throe  years 
ago  she  fell  while  in  a  hotel  room  and  injured  tho  cartilage  betwoen  the 
joint  in  one  of  her  knoes.  This  caused  her  a  lot  of  pain  for  several  months 
and  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  stay  off  hor  feet  for  many  weeks.  This 
knee  still  causes  her  a  lot  of  pain  especially  when  she  is  in  bed. 
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LITTLE  JOURNEYS' 


Pearl  has  always  had  a  desire  to  travel  and  see  the  world.  She 
has  been  around  a  little  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  she  desired.  Both  be¬ 
fore  and  since-  her  marriage  she  had  been  to  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  many 
times  but  that  was  about  the. extent  of  her  travels  until  1915,  the  year 
of  the  world  fair  in  Frisco.'  In  February  that  year  we  took  our  two  olc’n 
est  children,  Marion  and  George,  and  wont  to  California.  Wo  saw  the 
sights  in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  We  visited  the  fair  in  San  Diego.  We 
rode  on  a  steamer  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  and  back.  Going  down  was 
very  pleasant  and  wo  got  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  a  sea  voyage.  Re¬ 
turning  the  sea  was  very  choppy.  Most  everyone  went  to  bed,  tho  decks 
wore  deserted.  Pearl  went  to  a  dressing  room  to  vomit  and  did  nbt  got 
out  till  tho  voyage  ms  all  over.  We  had  to  go  to  a  hotel  in  Los  Angoler- 
for  a  few  days  for  her  to  regain  her  strength  before  we  resumed  our  sight 
seeing.  Vie  took  the  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  where  we 
visitod  the  Worlds  fair.  We  were  gone  something  over  a  month. 

About  ten  years  ago  she  went  on  the  train  alone  to  Baker  City 
Oregon  to  visit  her  sister  Ada  Gray.  She  was  gone  on  this  visit  only 

about  ten  days,  and  some  time  after  she  went  with  her  son  George  and  his 

wife  to  Manti  and  went  through  the  Manti  Temple. 

We  went  together  on  a  trip  in  September  1940.  We  travelled  by 
bus  through  Idaho  and  much  of  Montana  to  visit  our  daughter  Laura  Ytfagstaff 
and  her  family  who  live  in  Chinook  Montana.  From  there  they  took  us  in 
their  car  aboux  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  and  over  into  Canada  to 

visit  our  cousins  in  Cardston  Canada.,  The  temple  was  not  open  for  or¬ 

dinance  work  but  we  were  permitted  to  go  through  the  various  rooms  with 
a  guide.  We  then  went  back  to  Chinook  and  took  the  bus  home.  Vie  were 
gone  from  home  about  ten  days. 

LEISURE  MOMENTS 

For  many  years  Pearl  has  spent  her  spare  moments  in  knitting 
lace  or  crocheting  various  articles.  As  the  children  have  left  us  xh.is 
activity  has  increased.  Dozens  of  her  friends  have  samples  of  her  hand¬ 
iwork  among  t'nair  cherished  possesions.  In  recent  years  she  has  made 
quite  a  number  of  table  covers  and  bed  spreads  with  a  crochet  hook.  She 
is  a  good  "quilter"  and  has  made  many  quilts.  Many  of  the  bed  quilts 
that  we  use  and  others  that  the  girls  have  were  made  by  her  without  help. 

She  is  interested  in  news  and  reads  the  news  papers.  We  have 
taken  two  daily  papers  for  years.  When  she  hears  of  a  good  novel  she 
often  reads  it  but  seldom  spends  her  time  in  reading  ordinary  novels, 

TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER 

She  has  always  been  careful  of  her  personal  appearance.  Her 
hair  was  combed,  her  dross  neat,  her  shoes  and  stockings  were  present  * 
able  so  that  if  unexpected  callers  came  she  could  meet  them  without  cm- 
barresment.  During  the  last  40  years  she  has  been  considerably  overwei  • 
yet  her  feet  and  ankles  wore  small  and  her  hands  and  wrists  were  not 
all  fleshy. 

As  this  is  written  she  is  nearly  64  years  old.  Her  one  serious 
ailment  is  broken  arches  in  her  feet.  They  havo  bothered  her  for  many 
yeard,  Other  than  that  she  is  well,  I  believe  none  of  her  daughters 
enjoy  better  health  than  she  does. 

Just  as  a  lark  she  sent  xen  cents  to  a  "handwriting  expert"  in 
tho  east  with  a  sample  of  her  handwriting  for  a  character  ananlysis. 
Because  we  all  thought  that  tho  expert  had  gussed  very  well  I  am  giving 
a  copy  of  her  analysis here  it  is. 


' 
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Dear  Mrs*  Evert on: 

Your  handwriting  is  the  experssion  of  a  nature  in 
which  good  common 'sense  and  a  practical  nature  is  well  blended 
with  social  instincts  and  good  mixing  qualities.,  You  have  pride 
and  dignity.  You  are  of  high  moral  integrity,  sincere  and  honest 
in  all  your  dealings  with  others.  And  your  pride  is  a  stabilizer 
for  your  vanity.  You  have  never  lost  interest  your  personal  app¬ 
earance  ..  .you  like  to  look  your  best  at  all  times.  Fads  and  nov- 
•  elty  do  not  find  you  an  ardent  admirer,  but  you  do  keep  pretty 
good  paoe  with  style  things,  but  your  selections  are  the  simpler 
and  finer  ones.  You  take  a  lively  interest  in  everything  that 
is  going  on  around  you... books,  world  news,  topics  of  the  day, 
music  and  amusements  all  hold  charm  for  you.  You  are  a  nervous 
women  and  of  a  nature  that  worries . . . even  when  it  isn’t  necessary. 
You  are  a  good  manager  and  homemaker,  a  practical  one  and  also 
economical.  You  tako  pride  and  interest  in  your  homo  and  family. 

Sincerely, 

J.E.Anne  Frenh. 

And  here  we  come  about  to  the  end  of  this  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Pearl  Knowles  Evorton,  I  have'  taken  loss  space  in  recording  the 
events  of  her  life  than  it  took  to  tell  of  my  own  life.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  work  she  lias  accomplished  is  less  important  or  less  difficult. 
It  is  beoause  I  have-  omitted  the  thousands  of  details  of  nursing  sink 
babies,  visiting  sick  people,  bearing  children,  finding  the  proper  food 
to  agree  with  tho  stomach  of  each  baby,  sending  tho  children  to  primary 
and  a  thousand  and  one  duties  that  occupied  her  timo  from  early  morn  to 
late  in  the  evening  365  days  in  the  year,  Sho  is  a  good  woman  and  a 
good  wife.  Few  and  seldom  have  been  the  cross  words  that  have  passed 
between  us.  Always  she  has  manifested  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
holpfulness. 


* 
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NINE  GENERATIONS  OF  EVERTONS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WROTE 

The  following  specimins  of  hand  writing  were  traced  from  the  original 
or  from  a  photo  of  the  original. 

The  above  is  the  signature  of  Walter  Everenden  the  English  emmigrant 
who  came  to  Dorchester,  now  Boston,  near  1670.  This  is  the  way  he 
signed  his  will  shortly  before  his  death  in  1725  when  he  was  an  old 
man.  He  got  along  quite  well  with  "Walter”  but  his  nerves  failed  him 
on  the  last  part  of  the  name.  Judging  by  the  way  he  wrote  Walter  we 
think  he  was  a  fair  penman  in  his  younger  days. 

Here  is  the  way  Benjamin  Everenden,  son  of  Walter  Everenden  signed  his 
name  to  his  will  in  1765  a  few  months  before  he  died.  He  was  70  years 
old  when  he  wrote  this. 


Here  is  the  signature  of  Thomas  Everton,  son  of  Benjamin,  as  he  signed 
the  application  for  a  pension  as  a  Revolutionary  War  Soldier.  This 
was  written  In  1852  when  he  was  70  years  old. 


The  above  is  the  signature  of  Thomas  Everton  Jr.  as  he  wrote  it  in  a 
little  account  book  which  later  became  the  property  of  Elam  Frost, his 
son-in-law  and  is  now  the  property  of  a  grand  daughter  of  Elam  Frost, 
Eliza  Stevens  of  Bonneville,  Oregon.  He  was  41  years  old  when  this 
was  written. 


This  is  the  hand  writing  of  Levi  Walter  Everton,  son  of  Thomas 
Everton  Jr.  as  it  is  found  in  his  family  bible. 


This  is  the  way  Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey  Everton,  wife  of  Levi  Walter 
Everton  wrote.  This  handwriting  is  found  in  the  Levi  Walter  family  bible 
before  and  after  his  death  so  we  judge  it  is  his  wife's  handwriting. 
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Here  we  have  the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  Kelsey,  father  of 
Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey  Everton,  as  it  was  traced  from  a  slip  of  paper  found 
in  his  old  family  bible.  The  complete  text  of  the  writing  on  the  slip  of 
paper  is  as  follows:  "Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  Kelsey  was  born  Southcarlina 
Chester  County  Aprile  27  1805  was  baptised  July  the  3  1835  by  Elder  Milton 

Homer  ordained  a  sevnty  in  Nauvoe  by  William  Hide  and  Andray  More.  Jennet 
Averett  Kelsey  was  born  tennsee." 


I ‘ft*-  /tj/%. 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  writing  of  Marion  Cecil  Everton,  son  of  Levi 
Walter  Everton,  as  it  appeared  on  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  cousin 
in  Oregon  shortly  before  h'is  death  in  1912. 

9h  t?  /fyj 

Above  is  the  handwriting  of  Elizabeth  P.  Everton,  mother  of  Walter  M.  Everton. 


Copy  of  the  writing  of  Walter  M,  Everton,  son  of  Marion  Cecil  Everton. 

^ K.  •  '  ; 

Copy  of  the  writing  of  Pear.l  K.  (Mrs.  Walter  M.  )  Everton. 

P  /y  I  %  s  i> 

Here  is  the  handwriting  of  Joseph  C.  Knowles,  father  of  Pearl  K.  Everton. 
This  is  the  wgy  he  sta.rted  the  writing  of  his  autobiography  shortly  before 
he  died  in  1918. 


y^Xpu^C<X^  A^yxi. 


This  is  the  signature  of  Laura  Matilda  Baugh  Knowles,  mother  of  Pearl  K. 
Everton  as  it  appeared  on  a  mortgage  which  was  placed  on  her  home  in  1901. 


Signature  of  George  Thomas  Baugh,  father  of  Laura  M.  Knowles.  This  is  the 
way  he  signed  the  deed  to  his  home  which  ho  sold  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1903. 


Handwriting  of  George  Baugh  Everton,  son  of  Walter  M.  Everton,  representing 
the  eighth  generation  of  Evcrtons  in  America. 


8. 
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representing  the  ninth  generation  of  the  Everton  Clan. 


A  ,J 

And  here  is  a  specimin  of  the  writing  of  George  Baugh  Everton  Jr. 


- 
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EVERTON  FAMILY  HISTORY 

(Written  by  Laura  E.Wagstaff) 

WALTER  EVERENDEN,  born  in  England  about  1650;  died  1725,  Heemarried 

RUTH  ,  of  Dorchester,  Mass, 

Children:  7,  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Births  recorded  in  Dorchester, 

Mass, 

2  i  George  b,  7  Aug,  1677 

3  ii  John  b,  abt.  1680;  married  Rachel  Morah  or  Merah,  26  Septc  1720 

4  iii  Thomas  b,  abt,  1682 

5  iv  Elizabeth,  b,  21  Mar,  1685;  married  John  Dillo  or  Lillow 

6  v  Robert,  b,  10  Jan,  1688;  died  21  Apr.  1688 

7  vi  Mary  b,  27  Apr,  1689 

*8  vii  Benjamin,  born  7  Aug,  1696;  died  Jan,  1766;  married  1st,  Ruth 

Bates  on  27  Feb,  1723;  and  2nd,  Mary  Dusee  or  Duset  on  2  Dec.  1760, 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Powder  Mill  in  Canton",  written 
by  D,  T,  Y,  Huntoon,  Esq,,  of  Canton,  Massachusetts,  (New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1877,,  pp,  272-75)  the  following 
history  is  given: 

"Cn  the  22nd  of  August  that  year  (1673)  we  find  the 
Rev,  John  Cxenbridge,  pastor,  and  Rev,  James  Allen,  teacher 
of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  with  Robert  Sanderson,  one 
of  the  Deacons  of  the  church,  entering  into  a  partnership  which 
savors  more  of  things  temporal  than  spiritual,  for  having 
joined  with  Capt,  John  Hull  and  Freegrace  Bendall,  both 
engaged  in  trade  in  Boston,  these  worthies  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  powder  mill. 

Two  years  after  they  take  in  among  other  partners,  Mr,  John 
Wiswall,  Sen,,  who  was  possibly  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
lived  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Canton,  These  gentlemen 
entered  into  a  sort  of  stock  company,  orgaized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  'erecting  a  building  and  improving  a 
powder  mill  at  Neponset  in  the  township  of  milton.' 

...'The  company  appointed  one  Walter  Everenden  (now 
Everton)  a  Kentish  man,  as  overseer.  In  less  than  three 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  the  work 
had  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  that  the  General  Court, 
considering  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
by  fire,  or  otherwise,  from  King  Phillip  during  the  time 
of  his  war,  order  that  a  constant  watch  be  kept  at  'Unkety' 
for  the  preservation  of  the  powder  mill  and  the  grist 
mill  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  watchmen  were 
appointed  to  look  after  them.  The  Court  also  signified  its 
interest  in  the  undertaking  by  allowing  the  proprietors, 
who  wore  about  to  erect  a  stone  watch-house,  authority  'to 
repair  to  any  magistrate  by  the  law  empowered  to  give 
warrants,  to  impress  workmen  to  carry  on  public  works,  of 
which  sort  this  is,' 

"In  1701,  Walter  Everenden  bought  out  Joseph  Wiswall' s 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  from  time  to  time  purchased 
the  interests  of  the  others,  so  that  in  1722  Evoronden  and 
Israol  Howe  owned  all  the  property,  and  divided  it, 
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Everenden  taking  all  on  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  river.  In 
172l|,  He we  retired  from  the  business  and  Walter  Everenden, 
having  been  in  the  business  for  nearly  Jialf  a  oentury,  sold 
out  to  his  son,  Benjamin,  and  the  following  year  was  'gathered 
unto  his  fathers, 

MIn  17^1|,  the  original  mill  on  the  Milton  side  of  the 
river  blew  up.  Benjamin  Everenden  continued  the  business 
of  manufacturing  powder  on  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  river 
until  17l|'9,  possibly  Until  1757*  when  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Stoughton  (now  Canton). 

"The  Neponset  Cotton  factory,  a  large  stone  building 
erected  in  I82i_j ,  is  easily  seen  from  the  Viaduot  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  in  Canton.  It  oocupies  the 
last  water  privilege  on  the  easterly  branch  of  the  Neponset 
river.  In  1717*  the  very  spot  now  ocoupied  by  this  corpor¬ 
ation  was  selected  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  as  a  suitable 
place  whereon  to  erect  a  mill  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.... 

’’From  the  Ninth  Lot  in  the  ’Twelve  Divisions’  originally 
laid  out  by  the  town  of  Dorchester,  they  purchased  two  acres 
of  land  lying  upon  the  stream  before  mentioned,  and  here  in 
oonnecticn  with  Timothy  Jones,  the  owner  of  the  property, 
they  built  a. dam  and  erected  buildings  suitable  for  extracting 
pure  iron  ore.  The  works  continued  for  some  time,  but 
the  cost  of  procuring  iron  in  this  manner  was  so  great  that 
the  business  was  discontinued,  and  tne  building  unused,  and 
finally  utterly  demolished.  Mr0  Everenden’ s  attention  was 
oalled  to  the  fact  that  an  excellent  mill  privilege  at 
Stoughton  was  for  sale  at  a  low  prioe.  He  purchased,  in 
17^49 *  from  the  heirs  of  Ebenezer  Maudsley,  a  seven-eighths 
part,  and  in  1755  a  one-eighth  part  of  what  was  then  known 
as  ’Ye  Cld  IronY/orks’;  and  he  also  procured  about  two  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  site  of  the  former  works,  all  lying 
upon  the  southerly  side  of  the  stream*  Here  he  erected 
buildings  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  powder. 

He  also  erected,  as  he  had  done  at  Milton,  a  Grist  mill, 
and  before  the  year  1753  the  buildings  word  completed  and 
the  works  in  running  order,  and  so  continued  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1766.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  manufacture  of  powder  at  those  mills  then  oeased,  for 
Benjamin  Everenden,  by  his  will,  devised  his  powder  and  corn 
mills,  with  the  privilege  of  the  stream,  to  his  son,  Abijah 
Everenden.  It  is  probable  that  the  works  were  discontinued 
before  the  breaking  out' of  the  Revolutionary  wad,  but  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  the  exaot  timb .  In  speaking  of  the 
estate  as  it  existed  in  178)4,  it  being  then  the  property  of 
Thomas  Evorendon,  grandson  of  Benjamin,  and  great  grandson 
of  Walter,  the  Hon,  Elijah  Dunbar  says,  'There  was  no  mill 
then  standing  on  the  spot.'  Without  doubt  the. buildings  were 
removed  from  their  original  site  and  converted  to  other 
uses ....... , 

!,In  177^1*  'the  town  of  Canton  (then  Stoughton)  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  plaoe  to  commence  the  manufacture  of 
powder  of.*  The  town  of  Canton  possessed  skilled  workmen  who 
understood  the  manufacture  of  powder,  and  who  had  been 
engaged  in  tho  business.  The  Everondon  family,  powdormakors 


. 
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for  generations,  were  still  resident  here,  and  were  designated  on 
legal  documents  as  power  makers  by  vocation.  These  considerations 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  government  in  a  great  measure  in 
determining  the  location  of  the  mill.  But  the  immediate  cause 
was  probably  an  anonymous  letter  received  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
to  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  would  appear  he 
paid  some  attention.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

May  31,  1775. 

’Sir,  I  shall  just  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a 
friendly  line  which  I  have  often  mentioned  in 
conversation,  tut  perhaps  it  will  arrive  so  late 
as  to  merit  no  higher  honor  than  just  to  light 
your  pipe . 

’There  is  now  living,  or  rather,  pining  in  poverty, 
one  Everton  in  Stoughton,  that  by  proper  oncouragment 
might  at  this  day  become  a  most  useful  member  of 
society.  He  perfectly  understands  making  gunpowder 
and  reviving  that  which  is'  damaged,  and  ho  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Province  that  has  the  practical  skill. 

What  pity  the  art  should. die  with  him. 

’But  what  am  I  about.  Sat  verbum  &c . 

A  True  Son  of  Liberty 

To  Dr»  Joseph  Warren, 

President  of  the  Congress  at  Wat orton. ’ 

The  property  occupied  by  the  Everendens  was  not  purchased 
by  the  congress,  but  a  pieoe  of  property  on  the  same  stream 
next  above."  (The  article  continues  with  further  history  of 
the  manufacture  of  powder,  but  the  Everenden  family  was  no 
longer  connected  with  the  history.)  • 

Walter  Everenden  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
name  in  America.  The  fact  that  he  is  referred  to  as  a  'Kentish 
man'  in  the  foregoing  article,  would  indicate  that  he  came  from 
Kent  County,  in  England.  Thoro  wore  people  bearing  the  surname 
of  Everton  residing  in  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time  that 
Walter  lived  there,  but  they  wore  apparently  not.  related  to  him. 

In  ’’Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorchester",  p.  123, 
under  date  of  March  li-|,  1702-3  the  following  entries  appear, 
’’Daughter  of  Walter  Everenden  &  who  lives  at  Sam’l 

Capen  Junrs .  house  laid  hold  on  ye  covenant. 

March  21  wife  of  Everenden  laid  hold  on  ye  covenant. 

On  page  2i:j5  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  Walt1*  Everenden  is 
listed  as  seated  in  the  "fourth  mens  below".  On  page  2l|6  Walter 
Everihdall  is  listed  with  those  formerly  seated  in  "7th  eeat 
below"  t 
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In  the  History  of  Canton,  Massachusetts  is  this  entry: 

MThe  company  appointed  one  Walter  Everenden  (now  Everton)  a 
Kentish  man’who  had  made  powder  in  England  as  he  saith'  as 
overseer. 

Savage’s  Dictionary,  which  lists  all  early  residents  of 
the  New  England  states  has  this  listing:  ’’Everden,  Walter,  from 
Kent,  an  aged  man  employed  in  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  in 
Massachusetts  August  167 l-j.*' 

Walter  Everenden  left  a  will  which  is  recorded  in  Suffolk 
County,  Massachusetts.  Following  is  a  copy  of  said  will: 

"In  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  the  Fifteenth  day  of  July  one 
thousand  Seven  Hundred  Twenty  &  four  in  the  Tenth  year  of  his 
Ma jt ies  j  Walter  Everenden  of  Dorchester  in  ye  County 

of  Suffolk  in  his  Ma j— province  of  ye  Massachusetts  bay  in 
New  England  beipig  weak  of  body,  but  of  sound  disposing  mind 
&  memory  thanks  be  given  to  god  for  it.  Therefore  oaling  to 
mind  the  mortality  of  my  body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed 
to  al  men  once  to  dye,  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  Last  Will 
&  Testament  (that  is  to  say)  Prmcapaly  and  above  all  I  recommend 
my  soul  to  god  my  Creator  who  gave  it  Trusting  in  his  alsuficioncy 
Alone,  &  my  body  I  Commend  to  the  Earth  to  be  Deacently  Interrred 
in  Christian  Maner  by  my  Executor.  Nothing  Doubting  but  at 
the  General  Resurection  I  shal  Receive  the  full  pardon  of  all 
my  Sins  and  acceptance  with  god  through  the  merits  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  at  his  Coming  to  Eternal  Life.  And  as  Touching 
that  outward  Estate  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  bless  me 
with  hear  in  this  world,  I  give  Demise  &  dispose  of  ye  Same 
in  ye  following  form  &  Manner  - 

Imprimis  My  Will  that  all  my  Just  debts  &  funeral  Charges  be 
well  and  truly  paid  by  my  Executors- 

Item  -  I  give  A  bequeath  unto  Ruth  Everenden  my  well  beloved 
wife  a  Comfortable  &  Honourable  Maintenance  boath  in  siknes 
&  helth  During  her  Naturall  life,  And  at  her  Death  a  Decent 
Christian  buriall  to  be  Truly  performed  by  my  Executor  here¬ 
after  named,  in  case  she  Remain  my  widow,  otherwise  if  she 
Marrie  again  but  one  Third  part  of  the  Inoome  of  my  Estate  & 
my  Household  good  to  her  dispose  among  my  children  according 
to  her  mind  - 

Item  -  I  Will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  George  Everendens  Children 
to  them  and  their  heirs  all  my  cut  Land  that  lyeth  beyond  the 
Blew  Hills  in  Dorchester  New  Grant  so  caled  to  be  in  Equal 
proportion  among  them  after  my  w ives  Deoeas- 

Item  -  My  will  is  that  my  John  Everendens  Two  Children  (viz) 

John  Everenden  and  Jane  Everenden  shal  have  five  pounds  Each 
of  them  paid  by  my  Executor  Imediately  after  my  wives  Deceas- 

Item  -  I  give  to  my  son  Thomas  Everenden  Ten  Pounds  to  be  paid 
to  him  by  my  Executor  after  my  wives  Deceas  provided  he  shal  Come 
to  Demand  the  same- 

item  I  give  to  my  son  in  Law  John  Dillo  Five  Shillings  to  bo 
paid  by  my  Ex^r 


' 
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Item  -  I  give  to  my  Grandson  John  Dillo  who  is  now  with  me  & 
whome  I  have  taken  the  Care  of,  five  Shillings  to  be 'paid  to 
him  when  he  shall  Come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  by  my 
Sd  Executor- 

Item  -  I  Will  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  Everenden 
Five  acres  of  Land  on  the  furthermost  part  Qr  End  of  my 
Corn  pasture  as  the  Same  is  bounded  Easterly  by  thq  Road 
Leading  from  Milton  to  boston  Southerly  on  my  other  land 
in  the  pasture.,  Westerly  by  Thomas  Evans  Northerly  by 
Joseph  Leeds,  and  also  tho  Feather  bed  on  which  i  lye 
with  tho  furnature  belonging  to  the  Same.  Together  with  one 
good  Milk  Cow  to  hor  Content,  all  which. I  give  to  my 
S^  Daughter  Mary  affores^  &  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever,  and  to  bo  Imediateiy  Delivered  into  hor  possession 
after  my  Deceas- 

Item  -  I  will  and  bequeath  to  son  Benjamin  Everenden  all  the 
Restt  of  my  Estate  of  Every  kind  whatsoever,  Provided,  he 
pay  my  Debts  Discharge  my  funeral  &  perform  his  duty  to 
his  Mother  agreable  to  the  provision  made  for  her  hear  in, 

&  discharge  my  Legcies  &  not  Else,  all  which  to  bo  to  him  and 
his  heirs  forever;  &  I  do  hereby  Constitute  make  and  ordain 
my  well  beloved  son  Benjamin  Everenden  to  be  the  Sole 
Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament.  And  Do  hereby 
uterly  Disalow,  revoke  and  make  Null  and  Void  any  former 
Testaments  wills  bequest  or  Exdors  by  me  heretofore  Made; 
fully  Ratifying  and  Confirming  chis  and  no  other  to  be  my 
last  Will  and  Testament.  In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hearunto 
Set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written- 

Signed  Sealed  Published  and 

Declared  by  the  Walter  Walter  Everenden  (Seal) 

Everenden  to  be  his  last 

Will  and  Testament  In  the 

presence  of  us  the  Subscribers 

William  Badcook 

Edward  Kilt on 

Samdd  Paul 


- 
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BEN  JAlilN  EVERENDEN  (Walter  •)  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  August 
7,  1696.  He  married  Ruth  Bates,  of  Dorchester,  on  Feb.  27,  1723 • 

She  was  baptized  in  the  Milton  Church  li_j  Aug.  1726,  and  died  20  Apr, 
1752.  Benjamin  died  in  January  1766. 

Children:  5 >  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Baptisms  recorded  in  the 
Milton  Church. 

9  i  Abijah,  chr.  21  Aug,  1726.  Married  Mary  Briggs  3  Juno  1731* 

10  ii  Benjamin,  ohr.  19  Nov,  1727 

11  iii  Elizabeth,  chr.  29  Doc.  1725 

12  iv  Bonjzmin,  chr.  lo  May  1730 

13  v  Thomas,  chr.  11  June  173  J 

BENJAMIN  EVERENDEN  married  2nd-  Mary  Dusee  or  Duset,  on  Dec.  2,  1760. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Duset  and  Ruth  Newcomb  and  was  baptized 
in  the  Milton  church  3  Dec.  1762.  (The  surname  is  also  spelled  Dusey) 

Children:  6 ,  four  sons.  Births  recorded  in  Dorchestor,  Mass. 


*l6  i  Thomas,  born  l6  Feb.  1762;  married  9  Oct.  1761)  to  Relief  Howa, 

15  ii  Zephaniah,  born  10  Sept.  1763;  married  25  Jan.  1798  to 

Margaret  Watson  of  Thomaston,  Maine.  They  wore  parents 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Zephaniah  died  in 
the  year  186 1. 

16  iii  John,  born  5  Apr.  1765. 

17  iv  Benjamin,  born  12  Sept,  176u, 


Information  is  given  in  the  article 
powder-making  concerning  Bonjamin  Evcrcndon's 
industry.  (This  article  appeats  on  pages  1, 


on  the  history  of 
connection  with  that 


2 ,  and  3  ) 


Bonjamin  Evorondon's  will,  which  is  given  below,  is  record¬ 
ed  in  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts, 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN 


the  thirty  first  day  of  December  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  &  Sixty  Five.  I  Benjamin  Everenden  of  Dorchester  in  ye 
county  of  Suffolk  in  New  England,  Powder-maker ,  being  weak  in  body, 
but  of  Perfect  Mind  and  Memory  thanks  bo  given  to  God;  therefore 
calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  my  Body,  and  knowing  it  is  appointed 
for  men  once  to  dye,  do  make  &  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 
that  is  to  say,  principally  and  first  of  all  I  give  and  recommend 
my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  that  gave  it,  hoping  through  ye  merits 
Death  and  passion  of  my  Savour  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  full  and  free 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all  my  Sins,  and  to  Inherit  Everlasting 
Life,  and  as  touching  such  worldly  Estate  -  wherewith  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  bless  me  with  in  this  Life,  I  give  Dovise  and  Dispose  of  ye 
same  in  manner  following  viz  - 


Imprimis.  I  Will  that  all  my  just  debts  &  funeral  charges,  be  first 
paid,  out  of  that  part  of  my  Real  and  porsonal  Estate  that  I  shall 
give  to  my  three  Children  viz.  Thomas,  Zephaniah,  and  John,  in 
Convenient  time  after  my  Decease,  by  my  Executrix  hereafter  named.- 


, 


_ 


— 
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Item  -  I  Give  to  my  Son  Abijah  Everonden  and  to  his  heirs  and 'assigns 
(forever,  my  Horse  and  all  my  Tools  and  Emplements  belonging  to  ye 
Clothing  Business;  I  &lso  give  to  my  said  son  Abijah  the  use, 
and  improvement  of  my  Dwelling  House  Hills  and  Other  buildings;, 
together  with  about  four  Acres  of  Land,  whereon  said  buildings  and 
mills  Stand  Situate  in  ye  township  of  Stoughton,  During  his  natural 
life,  and  after  his  Decease,  my  will  is,  that  the  Said  House  Hills 
and  Buildings  and  Land,  be  equally  Divided  and  Improved  by  his 
four  Children  viz.  Benjamin,  William,  Thomas,  and  Ruth,  and  their 
Heirs  and  assigns  foroever.- 

Xtem  -  I  Give  to  Mary  my  well  beloved  wife,  the  use  and  improvement 
of  ye  one  third  part  of  the  Remaining  part  of  my  Estate  both  real 
and  personal  Situate  in  Dorchester  or  Stoughton,  or  else  where. 

During  her  Natural  life.- 

Item.-  I  give  to  my  three  Children,  viz.  Thomas,  Zephaniah,  and 
John,  and.  to  there  Heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  my  Estate  both 
Real  6c  personal,  not  before  Dispsed  off  to  be  Equally  Divided 
Among  them,  and  my  will  is  that  my  wife  Mary  shall  have  ye  Disposal 
of  my  Estate  not  before  disposed  of,  (to  Abijah  6c  his  Children) 
to  pay  my  Just  debts  and  funeral  Charges  where  she  shall  think  best 
to  dispose  of  ye  Same,  and  ye  Remaining  part  of  my  s^  Estate,  both 
Real  6c  personal,  to  be  Divided  between  my  Sd  three  Children,  viz. 
Thomas,  Zephaniah,  6c  John  Equally  as  above  said  and  I  do  hereby 
Constitute  and  appoint  Mary  my  we 1 1  beloved  wife  to  be  ye  sole 
executrix  of  this  my  Last  ’Till  6c  Testament;  Disannuling  all  former 
Wills  cl  Testaments  by  me  made;  Ratifying  A  confirming  this  and  no 
other  to  bo  my  Last  Will  and  Testament. - 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Sett  my  hand  and  Seal  ye 
Day  6c  year  first  afore  written. - 

Signed,  Sealed  Published 

Pronounced  6c  Declared  by  ye  Benj  Everonden  (Seal) 

Sd  Benjamin  Everonden  as  his 
Last  Will  6c  Testament  in  the 
Presence  of  us  as  Subscribers ,  viz. 

Edward  Preston 
James  Robinson 
Win.  Spurr 
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THOMAS  EVERENDEN  (Benjamin*-  Walter^)  was  born  ih  Dorchester ,  Mass. 
16  Feb.  1762.  He  married  Relief  Howe,  9  Oct.  17SJLj  .  She  was  a 
j  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mrs.  Leafy  Howe,  and  was  born  10  Oct.  1761). 


Children:  9*  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  Record  of  births  found 

in  Everton  Family  Bible. 


18 

i 

19 

ii 

20 

iii 

21 

iv 

22 

V 

*  23 

vi 

2k 

vii 

25 

viii 

26 

ix 

Betsy,  born  J>1  Aug.  1785;  probably  Kennebee  or  Penobscot 
Maine;  died  5  Nov.  I6l|5;  married  Charles  Richardson. 

Relief,  born  3 1  Aug.  1787 ,  probably  Kennebee  of  Penobscot, 
Maine;  died  young. 

Jane,  born  31  Oct.  1790,  probably  at  Whitest own,  N.  Y. 
died  as  a  child. 

Ebenczer,  born  7  May  lJ9k  probably  at  Whitest  own,  N.Y. 
died  7  Oct.  1827. 

Polly,  born  25  Nov.  1796  probably  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
died  10  June  1839;  married  Thomas  McAboy . 

Thomas,  born  10  July  1799  probably  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
died  30  Apr.  1863;  married  Diademia  Paulk. 

Nancy,  born  30  Aug.  1801  probably  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
married  Jesse  Stevens . 

Benjamin,  born  6  Dec.  1303,  probably  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
died  17  Apr.  1837* 

Sally,  born  25  Jan.  1806  probably  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
died  l6  Jan.  1835;  married  Charles  Wrickerson. 


The  first  entry  in  the  Everton  Family  Bible,  handed  down 
for  several  generations,  is  "Thomas  Everton,  born  in  Massachusetts, 
l6  Feb.  17<u2."  Here  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Evertons  and 
Evercndens,  as  he  is  recorded  on  page  I63  of  "Dorchester  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,"  as  "Thomas  Evoronden,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Everonden,  born  lo  Feb.  1762." 


In  the  census  of  Revolutionary  war  veterans  receiving 
pensions  in  1  Bi_i 0,  Thomas  Everton  is  listed  as  age  79,  living  with 
Benjamin  Dickerson  in  Ruthland,  Meigs  County,  Ohio.  Upon  inquiry 
at  the  Veteran’s  Administration  Bureau  in  'Washington,  D.  C.  we 
received  the  following  letter  giving  details  of  Thomas'  service 
in  the  Revolution,  and  his  places  of  residence  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  October  5,  193^ • 


Miss  Laura  Everton, 

518  North  Main 
Logan,  Utah. 

Dear  Madam: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  lotter  relative  to  Thomas  Everton, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  data  contained  heroin  are  obtained  from  the  papers  on 
file  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Claim  for  pension,  S.2202,  based 
upon  his  military  sorvico  in  that  war . 


' 
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Thomas  Everton  was  born  February  l6,  1762,  in  Dorchester,.  Suffolk 
County,  Massachusetts.  No  Reference  is  made  to  his  parents. 

While  a  resident  of  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts, 
he  enlisted  in  October  1777  and  served  one  month  as  private  in 
Captain  Keith's  Massachusetts  Company.  He  enlisted  in  December  1777* 
served  three  months  in  Captain  Abraham  Washburn 1 s  company,  Colonel 
Sprout's  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  was  in  two  skirmishes  on  Rhode 
Island.  He  enlisted  in  June  1778  and  served  eight  months  in 
Lieutenant  Watkins '  Company,  Colonel  Wood's  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
and  in  Captain  Treadwell's  Company  of  Artillery.  He  enlisted  in 
June  1779  &nd  served  three  months  as  private  in  Captain  Packard's 
Company,  Colonel  Jacobs'  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

•In  1781  he  moved  to  Kennebee,  Maine,  lived  there  and  in 
Penobscot,  Maine,  eight  years.  He  moved  to  Whitestown,  New  York, 
and  lived  in  said  state  until  179^* 

He  was  allowed ' pension  on  his  application  executed  August  1, 

1832  while  a  resident  of -Ruthland  Township,  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in 
which  county,  he  had  lived  since  September  1795* 

There  are  no  family  data. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  A.  D.  Hiller 

Assistant  to  Administrator. 
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THOMAS  EVERTON  (Thomas^  Benjamin^  Walter ^ )  was  born  10  July  1799 i 
died  30  Apr.  I863.  He  married  on  7  Dec .1823 >  Diadema  Paulk,  daughter 
of  Xerxes  Paulk  and  Sally  Frost.  She  was  born  5  Mar.  179b >  and  died 
5  June  18i)l. 

Children:  L| ,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  All  were  probably  born  in 
Meigs  County,  Ohio  . 

*27  i  Levi  Walter,  born  1  Dec.  1  82JLj  ;  died  25  Nov.  I856;  married 
Elencr  Jennet  Kelsey. 

28  ii  Sarah  Arinda,  born  9  Feb.  1827;  died  3  Feb.  1899;'  married 
Thomas  Monroe  Kelsey  (brother  to  Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey). 

.29  i'ii  Losona  Matilda,  born  3  Apr.  1829;  died  about  1911  in 
California,  Married  William  Burrows. 

30  iv  Samantha  Mary,  born  l6  Mar.  1831;  died  2  Feb.  1895  in  Oregon. 
Married  Elam  Frost. 

The  place  of  birth  of  Thomas  Everton  is  not  certain.  His 
father,  Thomas,  settled  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio  in  1795#  so  ii  is  quite 
probable  that  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketoh,  was  born  there. 

So  far  as  we  know  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Moigs  County,  and  most 
of  his  family,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  born  there. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Diadema  Paulk,  Thomas  married 
another  woman,  whose  name  we  do  not  know.  By  this  wife  he  had  one 
son,  Arthur.  After  the  birth  of  the  son  the  wife  became  dissatisfied 
and  went  back  to  her  folks,  and  left  her  husband.  At  this  time  other 
of  Thomas'  children  were  living  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  had 
probably  made  his  home  for  sometime. 

In  I856,  after  the  death  of  his  only  son  Levi  Walter,  Thomas 
went  to  live  with  his  daughters.  They  wore  all  married  -  ono  to  Elam 
Frost,  ono  to  'William  Burrows,  and  Aunt  Sarah  had  married  Thomas 
Kelsey,  who  was  a  Mormon.  Thomas  Everton  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  Mormonism,  and  had  remarked  that  he  had  two  sons -in-law  and  a 
Mormon.  Because  of  his  dislike  for  the  Mormons,  he  stayed  principally 
with  his  other  daughters  until  he  finally  wore  out  his  welcome,  and 
then  in  talking  with  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Kolsey,  he  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  ho  did  not  know  what  ho  could  do  -  that  he  was  not  welcome 
at  the  ]aomes  of  his  other  sons-in-law.  Thomas  invitod  him  to  come 
and  stay  with  thorn.  He  said,  "No  you  haven't  room."  Thomas  insisted, 
"'We 'll  make  room."  So  Thomas  wont  and  made  his  homo  with  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Evorton  Kelsoy  for  ono  winter  -  probably  the  winter  of  1859-60. 
The  Kelseys  were  at  that  time  figuring  on  going  to  Utah. 

In  his  old  age  Uncle  Tommy  Kelsoy  often  told  of  his  father- 
in-law  coming  to  live  with  thorn,  and  ho  always  addod,  "In  the  spring 
when  he  wont  back  to  visit  his  daughters,  ono  of  them  aaid  to  him, 

'Are  you  going  to  lot  Tommy  take  Sarah  to  Utah'.  And  ho  replied, 

'And  what  if  ho  doos.  I'vo  livod  with  them  all  winter  and  I've  never 
heard  a  cross  word  botwoon  them.'" 

In  the  spring  of  186l,  Thomas  Evorton's  daughter,  Sarah, 
and  hor  husband  and  family  loft  Quincy  for  Utah,  and  Grandfather 
Thomas  died  only  a  few  years  after  that  time  -  in  the  year  I863. 


.  ,  ;  I. 


■ 
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LEVI  WALTER  EVERT  ON  (Thomas^  Thomas^  Benjamin^  Walter^-)  was  born  in 
Ohio,  (probably  Meigs  County)  1  December  1 82i_i  |  died  25  Nov.  1856  at 
Quincy,  Ill.  Ho  married  on  ll|  Aug.  18l|9*  Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  Kelsey  and  Janet  Avorott. 

Children:  3 >  one  son  and  two  daughters;  all  born  at  Quincy,  Adams, 
Illnois . 

31  i  Lauretta  Elvira,  born  20  Oct.  1851;  died  13  Nov.  1919; 

unmarried, 

32  ii  Marion  Cecil,  born  8  Aug.  1853;  died  9  Sept.  1912;  married 

18  Oct.  1875  to  Elizabeth  Pitcher,  daughter  of  John  Pitcher 
and  Rebecca  Brown. 

33  iii  Emma  Samantha,  born  20  January  1855;  died  5  January  1859- 

Levi  Walter  Evorton  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  girls, 
and  from  what  I  can  learn  ho  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  sisters. 

Apparently  he  was  of  a  studious  disposition,  as  he  acted 
as  a  surveyor  in  his  early  manhood. 

We  do  not  know  whon  the  move  was  made  from  Ohio  to  Quincy, 
Illnois,  but  the  first  information  we  have  concerning  Levi  Walter, 
he  lived  in  Quincy.  His  father  and  his  sisters  lived  there,  and  his 
mother  had  died.  We  are  not  cer^din  whether  she  came  to  Illnois  or 
died  in  Ohio . 

When  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  the  Kelsey  family 
moved  from  Nauvoo  down  the  river  to  Quincy,  and  settled  noar  the 
Evorton  family.  Levi  Walter  Everton  became  a  chum  of  the  oldest 
son  in  the  Kelsoy  family.  Tommy,  and  they  visited  at  each  other's 
homos,  naturally.  Tho  rosult  of  these  visits  was  that  Thomas  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  Lovi  Walter's  sister,  Sarah,  and  Levi  Walter 
foil  in  lovo  with  and  married  Thomas'  sister  Elenor  Jonnot.  They 
wore  married  in  I8i|9  when  Elenor  Jennet  was  ninoteen  years  old  and 
Levi  Walter  twenty-five  years  of  ago. 

After  his  marriage  ho  worked  in  a  stove  foundry  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Quincy,  having  his  home  noar  the  Mississippi  river. 
In  the  foundry  they  used  something  which  the  family  called  'black 
load'  for  dusting  the  castings,  or  blacking  the  stoves,  or  for  somo 
other  purpose.  Levi  Walter  worked  with  this  material  until  it  got 
into  his  lungs  and  ho  died  from  load  poisoning. 

Levi  Walter  was  of  a  religious  disposition,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  accepted  tho  gospel  had  it  boon  presented  to  him.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  branch  of  tho  Church  in  Quincy.  Levi  Walter's 
father-in-law  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  so  that  ho  had  the 
privilege  of  associating  with  him  for  only  a  short  poriod  of  time, 
Elenor  Jonnet,  his  wife,  was  young  and  was  perhaps  unable  to  present 
tho  gpspol  to  him,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Kolsoy,  never  would 
havo  presented  the  gospol  to  him  in  a  way  that  would  convert  him. 

His  sistor,  Sarah,  did  not  accept  the  gospol  until  they  had  come  in 
contact  with  other  Latter-Day-Saints,  and  tho  gospel  had  boon 
preached  to  her  by  them.  That  ho  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  is 
plainly  evident  from  a  poem  which  was  preserved  by  his  sister,  Sarah. 
It  was  found  among  her  belongings  after  sho  passod  away . 


_ 


Some  idoa  of  his  character  may  bo  gained  from  a 
phrenological  reading  which  was  givon  to  him  in  his  early  manhood, 
and  which  was  preserved  by  his  sister,  Samantha  Mary  Frost.  Whon 
she  passed  away  it  came  into  the  possession  of  her  daughter,  Laura 
E.  Frost  Turner  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  indicating  that  it  was  rather 
a  valued  possession.  While  wo  may  not  place  too  much  confidence 
in  the  forecast  of  a  phrenologist,  yet  phrenologists ,  like  fortune 
tellers,  do  not  get  all  their  information  from  the  bumps  on  the 
porson's  head.  Many  of  the  things  which  they  protend  to  read  in  the 
bumps  come  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
person  receiving  the  reading.  The  mere  fact  that  the  reading  was 
so  highly  prized  by  his  sister  would  indicato  that  the  reading  did 
tell  some  truth  concerning  his  character,  and  his  general  make-up. 

Levi  Walter  was  a  member  of  some  secret  order.  We  do 
not  know  which  order  he  affiliated  himself  with.  After  his  death, 
the  members  of  this  lodge  gave  timely  aid  in  assisting  the  widow 
with  her  babies  to  make  a  livelihood. 

Wo  give  here  a  copy  of  the  poem  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
phrenological  reading  referred  to  above. 

The  groat  tromenduous  day  is  approaching 
That  awful  scone  is  drawing  nigh. 

It  was  long  predicted  by  ancient  prophets. 

Decreed  from  all  eternity. 

But,  oh  my  soul,  reflect  and  wonder , 

That  awful  scene  is  drawing  near 

Whon  you  shall  see  that  groat  transaction 

Whon  Christ  in  judgment  shall  appear. 

See  nature  stand  all  in  amazement 
To  hoar  the  last  loud  trumpet  sound. 

Ariso  ye  dead  and  come  to  judgment. 

Ye  nations  of  this  world  around. 

Loud  thunders  rolling  o'or  the  concave 
Bright  forked  lightenings  part  the  sky. 

The  heavons  are  shaking,  tho  earth  is  quaking, 

That  gloomy  sight  attracts  mine  oyo. 

Tho  ofbed  lamps  all  veiled  in  sackcloth 
No  more  their  shining  circuits  run. 

The  wheel  of  time  stop'd  in  a  moment 
Eternal  things  aro  now  begun. 

Huge  mass  of  rocks  and  towering  mountains; 

Ovor  their  tumbling  bases  roar 
Tho  raging  ocean  all  in  commotion 
And  hovering  round  her  frighted  shore. 

Green  turfed  graveyards  and  tombs  of  marblo 
Give  up  your  dead,  both  small  and  great. 

See  tho  wholo  world,  both  saint  and  sinners. 

All  coming  to  tho  judgment  seat. 

See  Jesus  on  tho  throne  of  justice 
Come  thundering  down  tho  parted  skies. 

While  countloss  armies  of  shining  angels 
With  hallelujah  shout  for  joy. 
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Bright  shining  stroams  from  his  awful  presence 
His  face  ten  thousand  suns  outshine. 

t 

Bohold  his  coming  with  power  and  glory 
To  moot  him  all  yo  saints  combine. 

Go  forth,  yo  heralds  like  spires  of  lightening, 

Call  in  My  saints  from  distant  lands; 

Those  that  my  blood  from  hell  has  ransomed, 

Whoso  name  in  lifo's  fair  book  doth  stand. 

Como  yo  blessed  of  my  fathor 
The  purchased  of  my  dying  lovo. 

Receive  the  crown  of  lifo  and  glory 
Which  is  laid  up  for  you  abovo . 

For  you  dear  souls  who  have  continued 

With  me  and  my  tomptations  boro, 

I  have  provided  for  you  a  kingdom 

To  roign  with  mo  for over  more . 

« 

Thoro  aro  flowing  fountains  of  living  water 
No  sickness,  pain,  nor  death  to  fear. 

No  sorrow,  sighing,  no  tears  nor  weeping 
Shall  ever  have  admittance  hero. 

Then  how  will  sinners  stand  and  tremble 
When  justic  calls  thorn  to  the  bar 
Those  that  rejected  offered  mercy 
Their  everlasting  doom  to  hear. 

See  justic  stand  with  indignation 
Calling  aloud  for  sinner’s  blood 
Those  that  have  slighted  offered  mercy 
And  crucified  the  Son  of  God. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  sinners, 

My  face  you  nevermore  shall  son. 

Bo  banished  from  my  peaceful  preseneo 
To  endless  woo  and  misory. 

i 

Each  guilty  soul  then  struck  with  horror 
And  anguish,  throbbing  in  their  breasts 
Forever  doomed  to  endless  sorrow 
And  nevermore  to  hopo  for  rost. 

Oh,  sinner,  here's  a  faithful  v/arning 
Return  to  Josus  whilst  you  may. 

For  he  is  ready  to  forgito  you 
Or  else  you  must  depart  away. 

(written  at  Pomeroy,  Ill.  Oct.  2i_j ,  18L|l) 
Phrenologist's  Reading. 

Your  physical  constitution  is  excollont.  You  aro  strong 
and  enduring.  Your  most  conspicuous  quality  is  power,  both  physical 
and  montal,  and  you  also  have  unusual  power  of  character,  and  that 
force  which  will  rondor  you  always  and  uniformly  successful,  You  are 
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from  an  immensely  long-lived  stock  on  both  sides ,  and  capable  of 
living  to  a  groat  age,  but  you  ripen  late,  and  have  not  manifested 
anything  like  your  full  natural  strength  of  mind,  nor  will  you  till 
you  reach  your  fiftieth  year.  You  are  liko  the  oak,  slow  of  growth, 
rough  to  look  at  in  the  bark,  buu  solid,  and  will  wear  like  iron. 

Your  most  conspicuous  intellectual  characteristic  is 
sound,  solid  sence,  and  yet  you  show  your  talents  much  more  in 
what  you  do  than  say,  in  managing  business  well  than  in  making 
speeches.  You  certainly  do  adapt  ways  and  means  to  ends  admirably. 

Caution  is  one  of  your  largest  organs,  and  is  well  nigh 
the  bane  of  your  life.  It  really  does  take  you  too  long  to  make  up 
your  mind.  You  are  too  prudent  for  your  own  good,  and  yet  your  mind 
once  made  up,  you  are  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Decision, 
stability,  reliability,  perservorance ,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in 
your  character.  You  are  bettor  in  planning  business  than  attending 
to  details,  for  your  detailing  faculties  are  rather  poor. 

You  have  considerable  dignity,  still  it  needs  cultivation. 
You,  on  the  whole,  under-rate  your  own  capabilities,  and  taking 
your  veneration  into  account,  you  unmistakably  look  up  too  much  to 
others,  and  down  too  much  on  yourself.  I  hope  your  wife  builds  you 
up  in  your  own  eyes,  and  inspires  you  with  self-confidence,  and  tell 
her  from  me,  she  ought  to  do  so . 

You  are  not  very  anxious  to  gain  popularity,  and  still  you 
like  the  good  opinion  of  others  well,  though  you  nover  step  aside 
out  of  your  course  in  order  to  gain  it.  Your  organism  is  somov/hat 
favorablo  to  work.  You  are  a  domestic  man,  and  if  not  married,  marry 
but  I  should  expect  developments  like  these  to  be  married  and  to 
enjoy  domestic  life,  havo  great  attachment  to  children  and  friends. 

You,  however,  aro  not  particular  to  form  many  friendships,  but  simply 
form  those  that  come  to  you,  and  you  ought  to  form  more. 

Your  patient,  plodding  continuity  is  groat,  you  finish  what 
you  touch  -  what  you  soo  the  boginning  of,  you  see  the  ond  of,  and 
aro  ono  of  the  most  faithful  men  I  have  examined. 

You  havo  combativoness  enough  to  grapple  right  in  with 
difficulties,  and  dash  through  obstacles,  but  hate  immensely  to  face 
men.  Destructive  you  are  not  -  you  cannot  inflict  pain,  nor  havo  you 
severity  enough  for  your  own  good.  You  are  saving,  frugal,  indust¬ 
rious,  and  make  the  most  of  your  time  and  means. 

You  aro  reserved  and  keep  a  good  many  things  to  yourself. 
Nobody  knows  much  about  you,  unless  he  has  known  you  a  long  time. 

The  more  people  know  you,  the  more  good  they  know  of  you,  for  you 
develop  your  characteristics  slowly,  but  they  are  calculated  to 
secure  the  estimation  of  others. 

You  are  honest,  reliable,  just,  true,  very  careful  not  to 
make  promises  unless  you  aro  sure  you  can  fulfill  them.  You  hate 
immensely  to  give  notes,  and  had  rather  make  quick  sales  and  small 
profits,  than  run  much  risk  by  making  more  to  lose  all. 

The  greatest  error  of  your  life  has  been,  and  will  be,  that 
of  not  venturing  enough.  Your  caution  is  large,  and  hope  quite  small, 
so  that  you  are  content  to  hug  the  shore  than  launch  out  into  deep  wato 
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Mechanism  is  great-,  You  have  one  of  the  best  mechanical 
talents  that  come  under  my  hands ,  but  you  ought  to  engage  in  making 
some  very  strong  and  useful  commodity ,  instead  of  the  fanciful  or 
pretty  things,  for  this  is  not  the  organ  of  taste,  but  of  use. 

You  have  not  much  wit  to  crack  joves,  though  you  like 
the  jokes  passed  by  others  well. 

You  have  superior  judgment/  yet  not  much  memory.  You  think 
a  good  deal,  and  plan  wisely  and  well,  yet  fail  in  details  and 
expression. 

You  talk  very  little,  quite  too  little,  in  fact  you  hardly 
say  angthing,  and  show  your  talents  more  in  what  you  do,  than  say. 
Your  actions  speak  loud.  You  manage  power  and  machinery  well . 

You  forget  names.  You  have  a  surprising  memory  of  places 
and  always  carry  the  points  of  the  compass  in  your  head.  You  are  a 
good  shot,  if  you  choose  to  give  yourself  practice.  You  have  a 
wretched  memory  of  names  and  dates,  and  poor  literary  characteristics 
in  general. 

The  great  desire  of  your  mind  is  to  know  why,  and  your 
leading  talent  is  adapting  ways  and  means  to  ends .  You  have  a  great 
many  excellent  thoughts,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Follow  them 
for  what  strikes  you  to  be  true,  you  will  find  true. 

The  latter  part  of  your  life  is  likely  to  be  much  better 
than  the  fore  part.  You  are  like  a  tool,  having  first  rate  £teel  in 
it,  but  rather  dull,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  your 
fellow-men  to  sharpen  you  up,  so  as  to  be  in  appearance  what  you  are 
in  fact.  Give  yourself  this  discipline,  work  less,  study  more. 
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MARION  CECIL  EVERTON  (Levi  Waite r5  Thomas^  Thomas^  Benjamin^  V/alter^) 
was  born  in  Quincy,  Adams,  Ill.,  8  Auj],  1853;  died  at  Logan,  Utah, 

9  Sept.  1912.  Ha  married  on  October  18,  1875  in  the  Endowment  House 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Elizabeth  Pitcher,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Brown  Pitcher. 

Children:  8,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  except  Edgar  were 

born  in  Smithfield,  Utah.  He  was.  born  in  Logan,  Utah. 
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"Walter  Marion,  born  22  Oct.  187&;  married  Laura  Pearl  Knowles 
John  Elva,  born  6  Sept.  1878;  died  17  Apr.  1930;  married 
Lucy  Waldron. 

Elenor  Rebecca,  born  6  Nov.  1880;  died  31  Aug .  1903;  married 
Thomas  Reese  Ward. 

George  Oscar,  born  3  Oct.  1882;  died  3  Oct.  1882. 

Alice  Elizabeth,  born  19  Sept.  1883;  died  19  Sept.  1883 . 
James,  born  30  Aug.  188l| ;  died  30  Aug.  I88i_j . 

Rose,  born  8  Jan.  1892;  died  19  Jan.  1892. 

Edgar,  born  6  July  169^; ;  died  25  July  1931;  married  Hazel 
Keller . 


Marion  Cecil  Everton  was  the  son  of  Levi  Walter  Everton 
and  Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father 
died,  leaving  the  mother  with  three  children.  For  four  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  continued  to  live  in  Quincy.  Marion 
remembered  that  behind  their  house  vras  a  little  hill,  and  when  they 
climbed  this  hill  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Just  what  moans  of  support. his  mother  had  during  those 
four  years  wo  do  not  know.  Father  told  mo  of  going  into  a  back  room 
when  ho  was  a  very  small  boy  and  being  frightened  by  the  rats  that 
were  in  there  eating  the  cow  feed.  Wo  conclude  from  this  that  they 
had  a  co w  which  helped  furnish  food  for  the  children.  Ho  remembered 
also  of  some  men  coming  to  the  house  and  helping  his  mother  with 
various  things.  These  men  wore  members  of  the  lodge  to  which  his 
father  belonged. 


When  Marion  was  seven  years  old  his  grandfather,  who  had 
moved  to  Utah  some  nine  years  before,  returned  to  Quincy  to  take 
Elenor,  his  daughter  and  her  children,  Marion  and  Lauretta  (the  other 
sister  died  early  in  1659)  with  him  to  Utah,  and  the  following  summer 
Marion  made  the  journey  across  the  plains  from  Quincy  to  Smithfield, 
Utah,  by  ox  team.  Ho  was  eight  years  old  that  summer.  They  had 
onough  to  oat  and  wear,  and  we  believo  ho  rather  onjoyed  his  jou'rnoy 
across  the  plains. 

After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  visited  by  an  old 
Scotch  lady  by  the  name  of  Jones  who  had  made  the  journey  across 
tho  plains  with  father.  She  said  'And  I  mind  your  faither  very  well. 
He  was  a  wee  be  0 '  a  lad  wi '  a  groen  hot . ' 


The  first  winter  in  Utah  was  spent  in  the  old  fort  in 
Smithfield.  Marion  and  his  mother  and  sister  lived  with  his  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  Kelsey.  Hi s  grandfather  made  him  a  sleigh. 
He  and  Iris  cousin,  Walter  Kelsey,  played  outside  with  the  sleigh, 
riding  down  a  little  hill  that  was  close  to  their  homo.  Ho  stayed 
out  too  long  one  day  and  froze  his  heel.  A  large  blister  came  on 
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the  heol  as  a  result  of  its  being  frozen.  One  day  as  he  sat  on  a 
trunk  in  the  house,  one  of  the  older  folks  ran  against  his  foot  and 
jammed  his  heol  against  the  trunk,  breaking  the  blister.  For  quite 
a  long  time  after  that  he  had  a  very  sore  heel. 

The-  next  spring  his  mother  married  Chauncey  Rogers,  and 
they  moved  to  Logan,  Utah.  Marion  was  known  in  Logan  as ’Marion 
Rogers'.  Few  people  here  knew  his  real  name.  During  the  summer  - 
time,  for  ovoral  summers,  he  herded  cows  on  the  open  country 
where  Forth  Logan  is  now  located.  For  a  short  time  each  winter 
ho  attended  school  in  a  little  adobe  school-house  which  stood 
on  the  lot  adjoining  the  courthouse  on  the  south. 

In  about  1866,  he  moved  with  his  mother  and  step-father 
to  Bloomington,  Boar  Lake  County,  Idaho,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  that  town.  He  helped  his  step-father  build  the  first  grist  mill. 
It  would  grind  the  wheat  into  graham  flour,  but  they  had  no  way  of 
making  white  flour.  Ho  also  assisted  his  step-father  in  making 
the  first  shingle  mill.  In  making  shingles  they  took  blocks  of 
wood ,  suitable  for  this  purpose,  soaked  them  well  in  water,  and  then 
the  shingle  mill  made  the  shingles  out  of  these  blocks  by  cutting 
the  block  into  thin  pieces.  The  shingles  wore  out  and  not  sawed, 
as  is  commonly  done  now-a-days. 

Trout  were  plentiful  in  the  Bloomington  Creek,  and  also  in 
Boar  Lake,  and  Marion  furnished  the  family  with  an  abundance  of  fish 
for  food.  Game  was  also  plentiful,  and  he  not  infrequently  brought 
in  deer  and  other  game.  His  gun  was  a  small  calibre  rifle  which 
shot  a  round  lead,  and  was  loaded  from  the  muzzle.  He  moulded  the 
bullets  from  lead,  heating  the  lead  over  the  fire-place.  The 
powder  was  poured  into  the;  muzzle  of  the  gun,  then  some  wadding, 
and  finally  the  bullet  was  pushed  in  and  tapped  into  place  with  the 
ramrod.  If  the  first  shot  failed  to  take  effect,  the  game  had 
usually  escaped  before  the:  gun  could  be  ro-loadcd  to  make  another 
shot . 

During  these  first  years,  food  was  very  scarce  in  Boar 
Lake.  Their  wheat  crops  froze,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  food 
from  Cache  Valley  to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  Sometimes, 
during  the  winter,  it  was  necessary  to  make  trips  over  the  mountains 
to  got  drugs  and  other  necessary  things.  This  trip  was  made  with 
snow  shoos  or  ski is .  Marion  made  a  number  of  those  trips  over  the 
mountains  and  back  to  Boar  Lake. 

One  summer  while  ho  was  in  Bear  Lak.. ,  Marion  mowed  with  a 
scythe,  raked  with  a  hand  rake,  and  hauled  and  stacked  twenty  tons 
o  f  hay ,  without  a  s  s i stanc u . 

The  things  which  seemed  to  impress  themselves  on  his  mind 
most  concerning  their  residence  in  Boar  Lake  wore  the  long,  hard 
winters,  the  deep  snow,  and  the  blizzards  which  came  in  the  winter 
when  the  wind  blow  and  the  snow  filled  th  air  until  travel  was 
imp  ossiblc  . 

About  1871,  the  family  moved  from  Bloomington,  in  Bear 
Lake  County,  to  Richmond,  Cacho  County,  and  there  they  resided  over 
winter.  During  the  winter  Marion  helped  his  step-father  build  a 
barn.  His  step-father  was  a  errpontor,  s  nd  with  direction  Marion 
learned  to  bo  &  pretty  good  earp-  nt  r. 
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The  next  spring,  they  moved  over  to  Lewiston,  and  wore 
among  the  first  settlors  there,  The  first  year,  they  plowed  ten 
acres  of  land  near  their  home,  which  was  located  in  the  south  pa. t 
of  Lewiston,  not  far  from  the  bridge  which  goes  over  Cub  river  from 

Richmond.  This  land  was  planted  in  wheat.  The  soil  was  light,  sandy 

loan,  and  soon  after  it  was  planted  there  cane  a  heavy  windstorm 
which  lasted  for  many  hours.  ’Then  the  wind  was  over  they  discovered 
that  their  field  of  wheat  had  blown  avray .  All  the  loose  soil  which 

had  been  stirred  up  by  the  plow  had  blov/n  away,' and  only  the  plow 

marks  wore  left  indicating  •where  the  plow  had  been. 

The  next  winter  was  a  hard  one.  Feed  for  the  stock  became 
scarce,  and  when  it  was  time  for  spring,  considerable  snow  remained 
on  the  ground.  In  order  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  snow  would  be 
gone  and  there  would  be  feed  for  the  stock,  Marion  dug  down  through 
the  s now  and  got  a  supply  of  sand.  This  he  scattered  liberally  on 
the  snow  over  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land.  The  sun,  shinning  on 
this  sand,  soon  melted  the  snow  away,  and  there  wts  grass  for  the 
stock  sometime  before  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
surrounding  land. 

While  he  resided  in  Lewiston,  he  spent  some  time  ridding  on 
the  range  looking  for  cattlo  and  horses  for  various  people,  and  he 
learned  to  know  the  owner  of  every  horse  and  co w  that  ran  on  the 
range.  Anyone  in  Lewiston  owning  cattle  could  go  to  him  and  he  could 
tell  where  their  cattle  were  if  he  had  seen  them.  His  memory  for 
the  faces  and  forms  of  horses  conoiaued  with  him  throughout  life, 
and  he  was  always  able  to  toll  wh-re  he  had  seen  a  certain  horse, 
even  though  it  had  been  out  of  his  track  for  several  years.  He  was 
also  a  good  judge  of  the  age  of  a  horse,  and  was  interested  in 
studing  about  horses  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Marion’s  mother  died  in  1873 *  and  soon  after  this  he  loft 
his  step-father  and  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather  in  Smithfield, 
In  Lewiston  they  had  four  horses  with  harness,  and  two  wagons. 

Marion  took  the  less  valuable.  The  step-fathor  accused  him  of  taking 
the  best  horse  and  wagon. 

While  ho  lived  with  his  grandfather  in  Smithfield,  he  made 
himself  useful  by  helping  out  and  doing  the  small  amount  of  farming 

that  was  to  be  done  on  his  grandfather's  piece  of  land.  He  also  get 

wood  from  the  canyon,  and  a  letter  written  by  his  Aunt  Sarah  Kelsey, 
wife  of  Thomas  M.  Kelsey,  to  her  sister  in  Oregon,  which  has  recently 
come  to  light,  indicates  that  he  spent  some  time  in  freighting  - 
hauling  goods  from  Smithfield  to  Corrine,  and  to  other  points  where 
the  railroad  did  not  reach. 

During  the  winter  of  l87lj-5>  He  met  his  future  wife, 
Elizabeth  Pitcher.  It  took  him  but  a  short  time  to  make  up  his 

mind,  and  as  far  as  lie  v.'sb  concerned,  he  was .  ready  to  marry  her. 

However,  tho  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  the  18th  of  October 
18*/5.  They  wor  e  married  in  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lako  City. 
Uncle  Tommy  Kelsey  and  his  wife,  and  Marion  and  Elizabeth  made  tho 
journey  down  to  Salt  Lake  in  two  covered  wagons .  While  there  they 
bought  o  little  squr.ro  four-hole  stove.  The  name  of  the  stove  w;  s 
'"Santa  C^aus" ,  made  by  William  Resor  and  Company. 

Upon  thoir  return  homo  they  immediately  sot  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  a  small  one-room  log  house,  —nich  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
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Summit  Creek,  a  little  more  than  two  "blocks  west  from  Main  street. 
Their  household  furnishings  consisted  of  the  stove,  a  bedstead,  a 
cupboard,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  bureau.  The  bedstead  was 
given  them  by  some  relative.  Grandfather  Kelsey  possibly.  Marion 
made  the  cupboard,  table  and  bureau,  turning  the  legs  of  the  table 
and  knobs  on  the  bureau  and  cupboard  on  a  turning  lathe  owned  by 
Preston  T,  Morehead.  The  chairs  wore  made  by  someone  in  Logan. 

Here  in  this  dirt-roofed  log  hut,  their  first  two  children  were  born. 

In  the  summer  of  1879*  the  Elders  Quorum  of  Smithficld  was 
given  the  project  to  send  a  man  to  work  on  the  Logan  Temple.  They 
arranged  with  Marion  to  come  down  and  spend  tho  summer  working  on 
the  Temple.  He  moved  his  family  to  Logan  and  lived  in  a  little  log 
hut  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  East  and  Third  North  Street.  They  spent 
five  months  in  Logan,  and  during  that  tine  Marion  worked  as  a  stone 
mason,  laying  rocks  in  tho  Temple  wall,  which  was  then  up  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  they  returned  to  Smithfield,  they  did  not  move  into 
the  old  heme.  This  had  boon  exchanged  for  five  acres  of  land  in  the 
west  part  of  Smithfield.  Either  there  wa s  a  one-room  log  house  on 
tho  land,  or  one  was  mevod  there,  t  nd  an  addition  was  built  on  to  it. 
The  log  part  was  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  kitchen  was  built  of  lumber. 
There  wore  boards  on  the  outside,  boards  on  tho  inside,  and  dirt 
between  tho  boards . 

Marion  was  a  farmer  in  those  days.  He  had  a  pair  of  little 
horses,  an  old  wagon,  and  usually  rented  land,  though  ho  owned  a 
small  pi_cc  of  farming  land  for  sometime. 

Partly  because  of  hard  luck,  and  partly  because  he  was  not 
naturally  a  farmer,  he  vwnt  through  a  number  of  years  of  poverty. 

Hi s  cow  died  of  starvation  the  winter  after  he  returned  from  the 
Temple.  Crickets  had  destroyed  the  crops,  and  thero  was  no  hay  or 
straw  either.  Later  a  horse  died.  The  crops  were  poor.  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  was  sick  for  years,  and  everything  in  general  seemed  to  go 
wrong . 

In  Novombor  1880,  about  e  year  after  they  returned  from 
Logan,  Marion’s  first  daughter,  Elenor,  was  born.  After  the  birth 
of  this  child  thoro  were  seven  babies  born  in  about  twelve  years, 
all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Through  all  this  he  continued  faithful. 

In  about  tho  year  1889,  Marion  decided  to  become  a  polygam¬ 
ist.  He  planned  to  marry  a  neighbor  girl,  Clara  Smith  by  name,  and 
move  to  Mexico.  The  courting  was  all  done  at  tho  Evcrton  home  in  tho 
presence  of  his  wife ,  Elizabeth,  who  was  very  willing  that  her  husband 
should  marry  the  girl.  Preparations  wore  nado  to  move.  The  homo  was 
sold.  Home-made  trunks  wore  made,  some  supplies  were  purchased, 
among  which  were  quantities  of  beans  and  Magic  Yeast  cakes .  A  trip 
v;as  made  to  Thatcher,  Idaho,  to  bid  good-by  to  Aunt  Becky  and  Uncle 
John  Pitcher.  Before  arrangements  had  finally  been  completed,  tho 
girl  backed  out  and  the  whole  project  was  abandoned.  As  the  horn, 
had  beon  sold,  tho  family  moved  into  a  new  hone  just  built  by  Uncle 
John  Pitcher.  Tho  summer  of  1889  they  lived  in  this  house,  end  in 
tho  fall  purchased  another  home  in  th~  eastern  part  of  Smithfield, 
one  block  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cemetery. 

After  this  move,  Marion  did  iv!>t  again  attempt  to  farm.  lie 
contracted  to  put  up  hay  during  the  haying  so?  son,  and  he  made  use 
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of  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of  stone-laying  whilo  working  at  the 
Temple.  He  laid  stone  foundations  for  many  homes ,  "built  stone 
cellars,  and  also  did  considerable  plastering. 

In  the  summer  of  189?,  Marion  came  to  Logan  to  work  as  a 
stone  mason,  working  for  contractor  John  Wilson,  I  worked  with  him. 
We  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Agricultural  Collego.  In  1893 
ho  contracted  to  plaster  the  basement  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  later  plastorod  a  number  of  residences  in 
and  around  Logan, 

In  I89I4,  thero  was  no  building  being  done  in  Logan,  and 
Marion  got  a  job  as  blacksmith,  working  in  the  shop  with  the  owner, 
Jacob  Schweitzor,  who  lived  near  the  family.  In  1895  he  lost  his 
job  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  got  a  job  with  a  wagon  and  machine 
company  setting  up  machinery  and  doing  the  rough  work  around  the 
store.  His  salary  was  $3(3*00  per  month.  After  a  few  months  ho  was 
fired  from  this  job.  He  had  no  steady  work  for  sometime,  but  in  the 
late  spring  he  got  a  job  fixing  some  stoves  for  Joseph  Newbold,  who 
had  a  little  second  hand  store.  When  his  job  was  done  he  was  advised 
by  Joseph  Newbold  to  start  a  second  hand  store  for  himself. 
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A  few  weeks  after  he  rented  one  corner  of  the  building  at 
25  West  on  First  North  Street  (at  that  time  it  was  called  3 rd  street). 
There  was  a  partition  down  the  center  of  the  building.  .Tho  part  he 
rented  was  about  nine  foot  by  twenty -eight  feet.  In  this  small  room 
he  began  to  assemble  a  stock  of  second-hand  goods,  having  his  work 
shop  for  repairing  at  home .  After  a  few  months  time  he  rontod  add¬ 
ition  space  in  the  same  building  and  moved  the  work  shop  to  the  rear 
of  tho  store  . 


In  thG  latter  part  of  189&,  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Logan  Branch  began 
closing  out,  and'he  bought  all  their  stove  repairs  and  a  lot  of 
stoves  on  credit.  Then  the  place  looked  like  a  store,  traveling  ■ 
salesmen  began  calling,  and  ho  gradually  quit  the  furniture  part  of 
the  business  and  continued  with  new  and  used  stoves  and  hardware  in 
general.  From  this  small  beginning  the  business  grew  so  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  enough  to  live  comfortably,  and 
when  he  died  his  widow's  interest  in  tho  store  supported  her  in 
comfort  as  long  as  she  lived. 

For  years  after  Marion  started  the  store  ho  looked  upon  it 
as  a  temporary  venture,  and  hoped  to  see  the  time  come  when  he  could 
go  back  to  farming.  However,  he  was  well  adapted  to  managing  a 
store,  and  he  was  not  naturally  adapted  to  running  a  farm.  He  was 
better  at  trading  than  he  was  at  hoeing. 

Marion  sent  his  two  elder  sons  on  missions  to  the  Southern 
States.  For  sometimo  after  their  return  it  was’  reported  that  he  was 
the  largest  tithepayer  in  the  Logan  IjthWard.  One  year,  I  remember, 
he  paid  $180.00  in  tithing. 

When  John  was  married,  Marion  took  his  two  sons  in  as 
partners  in  the  store.  This  continued  until  John  withdrew  and  bought 
a  farm  in  Preston,  Idaho.  This  was  in  1911,  and  the  following  year, 
in  September,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Marion  had  a  very  severe  pain  in 
his  chest  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  broast  bone.  He  suffered  ex¬ 
cruciation  pain  for  some  hours,  but  finally  got  rolief  and  felt  quito 
well  during  Sunday  evening.  Ho  would  have  attended  Church,  but  his 
wife  asked  him  to  stay  homo.  He  ro  tired  to  rest .  and  us]qnt  nil  ni  p-ht 
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Ear  ly  in  tho  morning  his  wife  heard  a  strango  noise  in  his  room,  and 
when  sho  wont  in  she  found  him  gasping  for  tho  last  time. 

His  funeral  was  held  in  the  Logan  Fourth  Ward  chapel, and 
the  building  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  friends  and  relatives. 

Marion  was  a  lover  of  the  out-of-doors  and  did  not  like  to 
bo  confined  inside.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  did  the 
delivering  for  tho  store  because  ho  liked  to  be  out  and  ho  liked  to 
drive  the  delivory  horse. 

Whi lo  he  lived  in  Smithfield,  he  spent  all  his  odd  hours 
hauling  wood  from  the  canyon,  often  working  in  the  canyon  far  into 
the  winter  gotting  out  wood  to  sell.  When  the  weather  was  good  ho 
took  me  with  him,  and  he  often  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  up 
among  tho  pines. 

He  was  a  lover  of  horses  and  was  a  good  judge  of  horses, 
a  good  hand  to  break  wild  horses,  and  ho  had  a  way  to  got  a  team  to 
pull  a  bigger  load  than  tho  other  teamsters. 

Ho  had  no  use  for  style  or  show.  He  often  said  clothes 
were  for  comfort,  not  for  style. 

He  disliked  public  offices  of  any  kind.  Ho  was  selected  as 
door-keeper  for  Sunday  School  at  one  time,  but  soon  quit  it.  He 
disliked  to  go  ward  teaching,  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  labors  when 
tho  Bishop  gave  him  the  job  of  collecting  the  ward  fund.  Most  of  it 
was  collected  on  the  street,  and  few  calls  were  made  at  the  homes. 

In  his  early  married  life  he  was  an  Elder.  i’Jhen  there  was 
a  genreal  re-organization  of  the  Quorum  of  Seventy  in  the  oarly  80 's 
he  was  ordained  a  Seventy,  and  continued  in  this  office  until  short¬ 
ly  before  his  death  when  he  was  ordained  a  High  Priest. 

Marlon  was  a  very  strong  man.  His  arms  and  legs  were  large 
and  the  boys  at  the  freight  station  said  he  was  the  strongest  man 
in  Logan.  He  could  squat  down  on  the  platform  of  a  1,000  pound 
platform  scale,  roach  down  and  take  hold  of  the  frame  under  the 
platform  with  bis  hands,  and  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  lifted  up 
with  his  hands  his  feet  were  pushed  down  herder  on  the  platform. 

When  in  this  position  he  could  give  his  body  a  swing  upward  and  tip 
the  scales  at  900  pounds,  which  was  several  hundred  pounds  more  than 
either  of  his  sons  could  lift. 

He  was  five  foet  ten  inches  tall,  and  usually  weighed  a 

little  over  200  pounds,  though  in  his  later  years  he  weighed  as  much 

as  225  pounds. 

He  had  a  very  heavy  beard,  and  had  much  more  hair  than  most 
men  on  his  anas,  logs,  and  other  parts  of  his  body.  "When  I  first 
remembered  him  he  wore  a  full  beard,  but  when  he  become  a  plasterer 
in  1693 >  "the  plaster  collected  in  his  whiskers  so  he  shaved  thorn  off, 
leaving  only  a  mustache.  He  continued  to  wear  a  moustache  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

At  home  ho  was  rather  quiet,  doing  but  little  talking 
unless  visitors  caiao  in,  When  visitors  came  to  the  home,  or  when 

he  was  in  the  store,  he  talked  all  together  too  much  to  suit  his 

sons  and  his  wife. 
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He  v/as  kind  hearted  and  sympathetic,  but  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  bashfulness.,  he  seldon  visited  the  sick.  The 
sermons  he  preached  to  me  were  usually  contained- in  very  few 
words ,  but  delivered  in  such  a  way  -chat  I  remembered  them. 

He  v/as  my  chum  and  advisor  all  my  life.  Very  few  cross  words 
ever  passed  between  us,  and  I  think  I  loved  him  as  a  son  should 
love  his  father. 
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KELSEY  FAMILY  HISTORY 

(Written  by  W.M. Everton  &  Laura  E.Wagstaf 

1  : 

SAMUEL  KELSEY,  born  in  Ireland.  Married  Susannah  _ _ . 

Children:  6,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

*2  i  Samuel,  born  17i|8  in  Ireland ;  died  may  1819;  married  Elennor 
Gill. 

3  ii  '  George  R.  born  in  Ireland. 

I|  iii  Jennet  of  South  Carolina;  married  Alexander  Pagon. 

5  iv  Elizabeth  of  South  Carolina;  married  Robert  Gill. 

6  v  Margaret  of  South  Carolina;  married  David  Morrow. 

7  vi  Isabell  of  South  Carolina;  married  William  Willey . 

2 

SAMUEL  KELSEY  (Samuel-'-)  born  17lj8  in  Ireland;  died  May  1819;  married 
Elennor  Gill,  daughter  of  Robert  Gill  and  Elennor.  She  was  born  in 
Lancaster  County  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1817* 

Children;  7*  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 


8  i 

9  ii 

10  .iii 

11  iv 

12  v 
*  13  vi 

lLl  vii 


John  born  1785,  Chester  County,  South  Carolina;  married 
Margaret  Pagon. 

Robert  or  Robin  Gill,  born  1789*  Chester  County,  South 
Carolina;  married  Elizabeth  Jones  and  Elizabeth  Kelley. 
Thomas  born  1791*  probably . Chester  County,  South  Carolina; 
married  Janet  Jones  and  Jane  Celia. 

George  R.  born  1793  probably  Chester  County,  South  Carolina; 
married  Cecelia  Colwell. 

Janet  A.  born  about  1795*  probably  Chester  County,  South 
Carolina;  married  Robert  Gill. 

Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  born  27  April  1805,  Chester  County 
South  Carolina;  died  21  Mar.  189^,*  married  Jennet  Averett. 
Susannah  Elennor,  born  27  Apr.  1805;  Chester  County,  South 
Carolina;  married  George  Gill. 


(Above  information  abtained  from  Kelsey  Temple  Records  of 
ordinances  performed  in  the  Logan  Temple  between  years  l88l| 
and  1905) 
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SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  PAGON  KELSEY 

Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  Kelsey  (Samuel^  Samuel^-)  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  South  Carolina,  27  April  1805;  died  21  March  189U  at  Smithfield, 
Utah;  married  23  Dec.  I82l|  to  Jennet  Averett,  daughter  of  John  Averett 
and  Jennot  Gill. 

Children:  10,  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

15  i  Thomas  Monroe,  born  9  Dec.  1825*  Maury  County,  Tenn.;  died 

8  Sept.  1920;  married  Sarah  Arinda  Everton. 

16  ii  Diannah  Elizabeth,  born  8  Aug.  1827  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.; 

died  ;  married  Nicholas  Hendrickson. 

17  iii  Hamilton,  born  13  July  1829  at  Hamilton  County,  Ill.;  died  ll| 

July  1829. 

*18  ' iv  Elenor  Jennet,  born  3  Sept.  1830  at  Hamilton  County,  Ill,;  died 
2i|  June  1873;  married  ll|  Aug.  I8lj9  to  Levi  Walter  Everton; 
married  15  June  1862  to  Chauncey  Foster  Rogers. 
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Celia  Eliza,  born  27  Sept.  1833  at  Hamilton  County,  Ill.;  died 
16  April  1835;  married  Orson  Burlingame. 

Matilda  Elvira,  born  19  Feb.  I836  at  Hamilton  County,  Ill.; 
died  ;married  Willaim  Morrell, and  Samuel  Taylor. 

John  Averett,  born  2  Aug.  1838  at  Colwell  County,  Mo.;  died 
6  Sept.  1909;  married  Emma  Woodcock r 

Sarah  Firena,  born  28  Nov.  I8lj2  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.;  died  30 
Nov.  I8i_|2 . 

Mary  Melissa,  born  27  Feb.  1 8i_ji_i  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.;  died  1  Mar. 

xault . 

Samuel  Alexander,  born  7  Oct.  18L|5  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.;  died  8 
Nov,  I8i|5 


Samuel  Alexander  Pagon  Kelsey  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
South  Carolina,  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Kelsey  and  Elenor  Gill.  He 
and  a  twin  sister  were  the  younest  members  of  the  family,  being  born 
when  their  father  was  57  years  old.  He  had  brothers  older  than  he. 

The  oldest  one  in  the  family  was  about  twenty  years  of  ago  v/hen  Samuel 
was  born. 
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Chester  County,  South  Carolina  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state,  up  near  the  North  Carolina  border  line.  It  is  a  country 
of  rolling  hills.  The  soil  is  red  clay,  and  it  was  at  that  time  well 
covered  with  timber.  Before  farming  could  bo  done  the  timber  was  cut 
off  the  land,  and  was  piled  up  to  burn.  In  1805  it  must  have  been  a 
backwoods  section  and  only  partly  settled.  We  do  not  know  just  what 
part  of  the  county  they  lived  in,  but  that  could  be  found,  no  doubt, 
from  the  records,  as  his  parents  were  landholders. 

Samuel  Alexander's  father  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to 
America  and  no  doubt  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  before  his  marr¬ 
iage.  His  mother  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but  her  parents 
were  natives  of  Ireland. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  conditions  which  surrounded  little 
Alex  in  his  early  childhood.  He  learned  to  chew  tobacco  when  ho  was 
six  years  old.  In  his  later  life  he  used  to  toll  the  story  of  a  balky 
mule  which  belonged  to  his  father.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  negro  slave  to 
drive  this  mule,  and  the  slave  made  the  remark,  "If  Massa  Kelsey  give 
me  dat  mule,  he  don't  lose  nothing,  cause  I  gib  him  right  back."  We 
learn  from  this  story  that  thoro  was  at  least  one  negro  slave  in  the 
family.  VtTe  do  not  know  whother  or  not  thoro  were  more.  However,  the 
family  was  not  a  wealthy  one,  and  could  not  have  had  many  slaves.  They 
might  have  had  two. 

The  stories  which  he  told  of 'his  childhood  would  indicate  that 
his  parents  were  stern  and  required  strict  obedience.  At  one  time  when 
he  asked  for  something  to  cat  his  mother  gave  him  a  bov/1  of  buttermilk 
and  bread.  He  disliked  buttermilk  and  wanted  something  besides  broad 
alone.  Ho  lay  do wn  on  the  floor  and  cried  'and  kicked.  She  put  tho 
buttermilk  and  bread  down  beside  him  and  remarked  that  she  supposed  he 
would  eat  the  buttermilk  and  broad  before  it  ate  him. 

At  an  early  age  he  started  school,  perhaps  when  about  six 
years  of  age,  and  all  during  his  life  ho  looked  upon  that  school  as  a 
model  for  efficiency  and  discipline.  Tho  school  started  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  closed  at  six  o'clock"  in  tho  evening.  The  teacher 
always  kept  a  long  hickory  stick  handy,  and  used  it  whenever  occasion 
required.  On  one  occasion,  because  of  some  imaginary  offenso  which  Alox 
had  committed  ,  the  teacher  struck  him  a  vicious  blow  across  tho  thigh 
with  tho  hickory  stick.  While  Alox  was  not  guilty  of  the  offenso,  yet 
ho  forgave  the  teacher. 

In  the  short  time  that  ho  was  permitted  to  attend  school  ho 
got  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  so  that  he  was  able  to  read  and  to 
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write,  though  his  spelling  was  rather  poor,  and  he  could  do  the  figuring 
that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  business  in  life. 

He  was  familiarly  known  as  '‘Alex''  by  his  friends  and  associates. 

Alox  was  probably  not  mere  than  12  years  old  when  he  was  bound 
out  to  a  blacksmith  as  an  apprentice.  He  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice 
for  seven  years.  He  received  his  board  and  clothing  during  tho  sovon 
years,  and  when  his  time  was  up  ho  received  $90.00  as  the  final  payment 
for  his  services. 

Sometime  before  his  marriage  Alox  moved  to  Maury  County,  Tenn. 

Y/o  conclude  that  ho  moved  to  this  county  bofore  his  marriage  because  his 
wife  was  born  in  Maury  County,  and  I  believe  tho  family  moved  there, 
because  I  romember  his  speaking  of  his  brothers  and  they  were  left  in 
Tcnnosseo  when  he  moved  from  there.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
married  Jennet  Avorett,  and  their  first  son  Thomas  Monroe  Kelsey,  was 
born  in  Maury'-  County,  Tennessee,  not  far  from  the  Rattling  Springs. 

Before  Thomas  was  four  years  old  the  family  had  moved  from  Maury  County 
to  Hamilton,  Illinois,  and  there  several  childron  wero  born. 

I'hon  came  another  move,  to  Caldwell  County  in  Missouri,  and 
hero  again,  a  child  was  born. 

In  1835,  while  they  were  living  in  Illinois,  one  day  notice 
was  given  out  that  tv.ro  Mormon  Missionaries  were  to  preach  in  the 
neighborhood.  Alex  and  his  vmfe  belonged  to  no  church.  They  had  not 
beon  satisfied  with  creeds  that  had  been  taught  to  them  at  various 
churches.  They  wero  looking  for  something  bettor.  I/hen  the  news  got 
out  that  tho  Mormon  missionaries  wero  to  preach,  Alex's  v/ife.  Jennet, 
remarked,  "They  should  be  hickorycd  out  of  tho  country."  To  which  Alex 
replied,  "Well,  perhaps  they've  got  just  what  we're  looking  for.  Wo 
better  go  and  hear  them."  They  went  and  hoard  the  Mormons  preach,  and 
after  one  sermon  they  were  ready  to  bo  baptized.  He  was  baptizod  3  July 
1835*  They  were  with  tho  Church  when  they  wero  driven  from  Far  Y/est  to 
Illinois,  and  Alox  was  one  of  those  who  was  choson  to  assist  the  poor  in 
going  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  and  when  Nauvoo  was  settled,  they  wero 
among  the  early  settlers  of  that  city. 

Several  children  wore  born  to  them  while  they  resided  in 
Nauvoo.  Howovor,  all  of  these  passed  away  in  infancy.  In  ull  they 
had  ten  children.  Six  of  them  lived  to  maturity,  and  five  of  them 
lived  to  come  to  Utah.  Those  who  came  to  Utah  were,  Thomas,  Dinnnah, 
Matilda,  Elonor  Jennet,  and  John.  Alex  was  endowed  in  the  Nauvoo 
Templo  on  tho  12  Jan,  I8i_j6  * 

Alox  was  of  a  retiring  disposition.  He  did  not  like  publicity. 
He  was  always  willing  to  take  a  back  seat.  While  ho  vms  a  vory  strong 
Latter-Day  Saint,  proaching  and  praying  in  public  v/ere  entriely  out  of 
his  lino.  Bocause  of  this  disposition,  we  hear  littlo  from  him  in 
history,  cither  in  Nauvoo  or  at  a  later  date.  He"  practiced  his  trade 
as  a  blacksmith  while  ho  lived  in  Nauvoo,  and  when  the  perilous  times 
came  whan  the  Saints  wore  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  instead  of  moving  across 
tho  river  with  body  of  the  Church,  ho  and  his  family  moved  quietly  down 
the  rivor  and  settled  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  Hero  ho  made  his  homo  until 
1851 .  While  residing  hero  his  daughter  Diannah,  met  Nicholas  Hendricks 
who  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the- Church.  They  wore  married. 

His  son,  Thomas,  met  Sarah  Evorton,  also  a  non-member,  and  they  wore 
married,  and  his  daughter.  Jennet,  met  Levi  Walter  Everton,  a  non-member 
and  they-  wero  married  .  Celia  Eliza  had  also  married,  so  that  when  Alox 
decided  to  move  to  the  body  of  the  Church  in  Utah,  in  1851,  he  and  his 
Wife  and  two  childron,  John  and  Matilda,  formed  the  party. 

We  know  little  of  this •Journey  to  Utah.  They  settled  in  Cotton¬ 
wood,  just  South  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Th'jre  ho  continued  to  ply  his  trado 
as  a  blacksmith. 
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V/hcn  Cache  Valley  was  settled,  the  Kelsey  family  wore  among 
thoso  called  to  settle  thero.  They,  with  others,  settled  in  Smithfield 
on  what  was  then  known  as  Summit  Crook*  They  helped  to  build  the  fort 
that  formed  the  first  residences  in  Smithfield,  and  the  Kelsey  home  was 
noar  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  fort,  not  far  from  the  placo  where  the 
public  library  now  stand's  in  Smithfield. 

The  move  to  Smithfield  had  hardly  been  made  when  Alex  left  his 
wife,  with  their  .son  John,  and  started  back  across  the  plains  to  get  their 
daughters,  Elmor  Jennet,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  two  childron. 

Alox  made  his -way  back  to  Quincy  in  i860,  and  was  preparing  to  loavo 
there  and  return  to  Utah  immediately.  His  son.  Tommy  and  his  daughter, 
Dianah,  however ,  persuaded  him  to  wait  over  until  the  next  spring, 
promising  that  if  ho  would  do  so  they -would  make  the  journey  with  him 
in  the  spring.  He  had  apparently  started  on  his  journey  ho  me  via  rd  with 
his  daughter  and  her  two  childron  when  the  docision  was  made  to  wait 
until  tho  noxt  spring,  so  he  and  his  daughter  and  her  childron  mado 
their  home  with  Thomas  Kelsey  and  Nicholas  Hendrickson  during  the  winter 
of  1860-61,  and  tho  next  spring  they  mado  their  way  westward  with  one  of 
the  companies  of  emigrants  that  vie r 0  going  across  the  plains. 

In  this  company  wero  quite  a  number  of  Saints  from  Europe, 
some  from  Wales,  some  from  Scotland,  some  from  England,  and  some  from 
Scandanavia.  They  came  across  the  plains  without  any  great  misfortune 
and  landed  in  Smithfield  in  tho  late  'summer  of  I80I .  Alox  and  his 
family  lived  in  tho  fort  until  it  was  abandoned,  and  then  he  securod 
a  city  lot  on  tho  oast  side  of  main  stroot,  just  about  one  block  south 
from  whore  the  Carnegie  library  now  stands.  On  this  lot  ho  built  a 
little  log -cabin  in  which  his  family  lived,  and  out  next  to  the  side¬ 
walk  he  built  another  little  log  cabin  which  served  as  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  here  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  25  years  until  old  ago 
came  upon  him  and  he  could  continue  no  longer. 

In  about  1875  a  new  frame  residonco  was  built  in  front  of  the 
log  cabin.  It  had  two  rooms  in  front,  a  proch  at  the  back,  and  on 
either  end  of  tho  porch'  small  rooms  wero  built  which  sorvod  as  butteries 
and  closots.  It  was  here  'that' I  first  know  Grandfather  Keleoy.  Nearly 
all  of  the  first  part  of  his  lifo  was  spent  as  a  pioneer.  Ho  wont  to 
Kentucky  when  that  was  a  now  country.  Ho  helped  to  clear  tho  land  and 
make  tho  farm  thero.  Then  ho  moved  to  Illinois  while  that  was  still  a 
new  country.  Thon  after  a  very  few  years,  ho  moved  on  into  Missouri 
whilo  that  was  still  a  now  country.  Noxt  ho  wqnt  with  the  Saints  over 
to  Nauvoo  and  helped  to  make  a. city  out  of  a  swamp  thero  and  after  only 
a  short  time  thero  ho  was  again  moving  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  whilo  that 
was  -still  a  now  city,  and  after  a  few  years  noar  Salt  Lake,  ho  again 
helped  to  pioneer  tho  way  in  Cache  Valley.  Naturally  he  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hardships  and  privation.  Very  few  of  tho  comforts  of  life  did 
he  ever  enjoy. 

In  the  early  days  of  Smithfield,  the  story  is  told  that 
one  year  the  crops  failed.  There  was  not  enough  wheat  to  go  around. 

The  Kelsey's  had  thoir  wheat  ground  into  coarse  graham  flour.  They 
sifted  it  and  took  out  tho  coarser  part  and  mado  bread  out  of  all  that 
would -go  through  the  seive.  When  this  process  had  been  completed  they 
made  bread  out  of  all  that  wouldn't  go  through  the  seive,  and  still  it 
didn't  last  out,  and  they  had  to  live  on  weeds  for  c  few  weeks  before 
the  new  crop  came  on.  However,  after  they  had  established  themselves 
in' Smithfield,  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Kelsey  lived  in  comparative 
comfort  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  His  health  was  good  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  sorvo  tho  people  as  a  blacksmith  until  he  was  about  75  years 
of  age.  As  his  wife  advanced  in  years  she  became  childish  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  watch  her  and  ho  gave  up  his  work  at  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  he  and  his  wife  moved  in  with  Aunt  Diannah  Hendrickson 
his  daughter.  She  assisted  him  in  taking  care  of  her  mother. 
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Grnndnother  Kelsey  died  in'  1887,  and  after  her  death  Grand¬ 
father  moved  hack  into  one  room  of  his  old  homo.  His  son,  Thomas  Kelsey 
and  wife,  Sarah,  living  in  the  other  rooms.  Aunt  Sarah  cooked  for  him 
and  did  his  washing  and  when  he  became  sick,  his  son.  Tommy,  cared  for 
him.  He  continued  to  live  there  until  he  passed  away  in  I89I-I . 

Grandfather  Kelsey  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  tall.  He 
was  broad  shouldered.  He  had  large  muscles  and  in  his  youth  was  no 
doubt  very  strong.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  weak  eyes. 
This  probably  was  caused  from  his  working  for  so  many  years  looking  into 
a  blacksmith’ s  fire.  At  least,  he  blamed  this  for  the  condition  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  also  hard  of  hearing  for  many  years  during  the  later  part 
of  his  life.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  quite  loudly  in  ordor  to  make 
him  understand. 

Grandfather  kept  his  face  clean  shaven,  but  under  his  chin  and 
around  his  nock  he  did  not  shave.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  used  a  cane-a  plain  hickory  stick  which  was  brought  to  him  from 
Virginia  by  a  returned  missionary.  He  olways  walked  straight  and  erect, 
however,  t.nd  did  not  appear  to  need  a  cane.  He  learned  to  chew  tobacco 
as  a  very  small  boy  and  did  not  break  away  from  the  habit. 

For  many  years  he  had  a  habit  of  starting  out  early  Sunday 
morning  to  visit  all  of  the  great  grandchildren  who  resided  in  Smith- 
fiBld.  They  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  and  I  remember 
very  well  of  his  coming  to  our  place  to  see  how  we  were  every  Sunday 
morning.  After  a  few  minutos  visit  he  would  excuse  himself,  saying 
that  ho  had  to  see  how  his  other  great  grandchi ldren  were. 

did  the  work  in  the  Temple  for  his  ancestors  as  far  as  he 
knew  them.  V/hen  he  joined  the  Church  his  brothers  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  further  to  do  with  him,  and  ho  did  not  hear  from  them  so  did  not 
know  when  they  died.  1  remember  of  him  speaking  of  doing  the  work  for 
one  of  his  brothers  who  would  then  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
saying  that  while  he  had  not  hoard  from  him,  ho  felt  sure  that  ho  had 
passed  away  and  so  did  the  work  for  him  in  the  Temple. 

Grandfather  Kelsey  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  most  of  the  things  ho  liked  were  the  things  which  ho  had  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  The  new-fangled  ideas  which  came  into  existence  in  his 
old  ago  wore  all  foolishnoss  to  him. 

•  V/hen  ho  was  a  boy  forks  wore  made  with  two  tines  only.  Knives 
were  used  for  eating,  and  forks  -were  used  to  hold  the  moat  while  you 
cut  it  with  the  knife,  and  always  the  fork  had  but  two  tines.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  grandfather  continued  to  use  a  fork  with  two  tines,  claim¬ 
ing  that  a  threo-tine  fork  was  no  good.  V/hen  you  stuck  it  in  a  potato 
it  always  broko  the  potato  in  two. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Grandfather’s  lifo,  shirts  for  mon 
were  made  with  buttons  down  the  back  or  on  the  shoulder.  He  refused 
to  adopt  this  stylo,  howevor,  and  continued  to  have  his  shirts  made 
with  buttons  down  the  front.  Likewise,  he  rofussod  to  adopt  the  new 
style  trousers  whic h  openod  down  the  front.  Ho  continued  to  wear  tho 
old-style  trousers  with  openings  on  the  side.  They  were  called  ’barn¬ 
door  trousors ’  as  the  front  lot  down  like  a  barn  door.  As  long  as  his 
wife  lived  sho  mado  his  clothes,  sowing  theme  by  hand.  After  oho  passed 
away  other  members  of  the  family  mado  his  clothing,  but  it  all  hod  to 
be  made  assording  to  his  specifications. 

Ho  was  very  regular  in  his  habits.  Ho  had  a  certain  hour  to 
riso,  and  a  certain  hour  to  retire.  He  ate  at  certain  times' of  tho  day,. 
The  cow  was  milked  at  a  certain  hour  in  tho  morning  and  a  certain  hour 
in  tho  ovening.  Tho  pigs  were  fed  rogularly.  The  clock  was  wound  ro- 
gularly  every  Sunday  yiorning  at  nine  o’clock.  I  remember  whon  they 
changed  the  time  of  High  Priest’s  mooting  lie  was  late  bocause  ho  had 
to  wait  and  wind  the  clock  at  nimj  o'clock. 
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Two  years  boforo  Grandf ather 1 s  death,  I  moved  (as  a  boy)  with 
my  parents  to  Logan.  Wo  came  hero  in  order  that  I  might  attend  collogo. 

A  for i  days  boforo  we  moved  I  sa\7  him.  .  lie  asked  if  it  vrarc-  true  that 
wo  wore  moving  to  Logan.  I  told  him  it  was.  He  asked  if  I  were  going 
to  attend  the  B.  Y.  College.  I  told  him  I  was .  He  said,  "Well ,  I  hopo 
that  you  will  not  become  a  school  tcachor.  I  hopo  that  none  of  my  child¬ 
ren  or  grandchildren  will  over  try  to  get  our  of  earning  an  honust  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  school  teacher  who  works  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  not  earning  an  honest  living 
according  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Grandfather  was  afflicted 
with  some  kind  of  skin  disease  which  caused  him  great  distress  bocause 
of  itching.  He  got  only  temporary  relief  from  bathing  with  medicated 
soap.  This  disc-aso  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  his  death.  In 
his  last  sickness  ho  suffered  greatly  with  pain.  Ilowovor ,  ho  retained 
his  faculties  and  was  able  to  talk  intelligently  up  until  the  last 
minute .  My  father  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  ho  said 
that  Grandfather  turned  over  in  his  bed  and  asked  what  time  it  was. 

When  ho  wa s  told  the  time  ho  remarked, "We 11,  it  can't  last  many  minutes 
longor',' ,  and  within  one  minute  of  that  time  he  had  passed  away. 

He  was  buried  in  tho  Smithfiold  cemetery  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  who  had  died  but  a  few  years  before.  He  lacked  about  one  month  of 
being  89  years  old  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  a  quiet  peaceful, 
life,  he  had  a  kindly  disposition,  was  slow  to  anger,  had  many  friends, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  he  had  no  enemies.  Ho  paid  his  way  so  that  he 
never  had  debts  and  was  always  willing  to  holp  those  around  him,  but 
was  independent  in  his  nature  and  did  not  like  to  take  help  from  his 
friends . 

*********** 

In  the  Journal  History  of  the  Church  for  Jan.  29,  1839  is 
recorded  a  pact  made  by  members  of  the  Church  ot  Far  V/est  pledging  to 
aid  each  other  and  those  loss  fortunate  than  themselves  in  romoving 
from  the  state  of  Missouri t  Samuel  A.P*  Kelsey  was  one  of  thoso  who 
signed  tho  pact. 

*********** 

The  Deseret  Nows,  for  April  6,  189^,  contained  the  following 
obituary  notice: 

Samuol  A.  F.  Kelsoy  died  at  Smithfiold,  Cache  County,  U.  T.,  on  March 
21  , 189ij  of  old  ago.  Samuol  A.  P.  Kelsey  was  born  April  27,  1809  in 
Chester  County,  South  Carolina,  was  baptizoa  in  tho  year  1835  in 
Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  and  in  1837  movod  with  the  saints  to  Caldwoll 
County,  Missouri  and  rosidod  there  until  driven  cut  in  the  wintor  of 
1838' and  1839*  ho  movod  into  Adams  County  and  in  1  Gi_j 2  movod  to  Nauvoo . 
In  the  fall  of  I836  ho  was  in  Far  West,  Missouri  in  company  with  tho 
brothren  who  had  their  arms  and  ammunition  takon  from  them  by  tho  mob. 

Ho  was  driven  from  Nauvoo  in  I8i|6  at  which  time  himself  and  family 
wore  driven  from  Nauvoo  into  Iowa.  In  1852  ho  loft  the  Bluffs  and 
started  for  Utah,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the. 11th  of  September 
of  the  same  year.  He  moved  to  Cottonwood  and  resided  there  seven  years, 
then  went  back  to  Illinois  for  part  of  his  family  in  i860;  stayed  there 
through  the  winter,  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1861  and  settled  in 
Smithfield,  Cache  County,  where  he  resided  until  his  demise.  He 
died  a  true  and  faithful  High  Priest,  leaving  a  family  of  ton  children, 
twenty-five  grand  children,  seventy-eight  great  grandchildren  and  six 
great  great  grandchildren  and  a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 


Jennet  Averett  Kelsey 


Jennet  Averett  Kelsey  was  torn  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee, 
February  20,  1809.  Tennessee  at  that  time  was  a  new  country,  so  she 
was,  no  doubt,  subject  to  the ' privations  of  frontier  lifo  during  her 
childhood.  However,  there  is  little  known  concerning  her  lifo  before 
her  marriago.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Averett  (1780-18L|7)  and  Jennet 
Gill  (1786-1855) •  TJhon  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  A.  P,  Kelsey  who  was  a  2nd  or  3rd .  cousin.  He  was  familiarly 
known  as  Alex.  The  next  year  her  eldest  son,  Thomas  M.  Kelsey,  was  born. 

When  Thomas  was  less  than  four  yoars  old,  Jennet  moved  with 
her  husband  and  children  to  Hamilton,  Illinois.  Thopo  they  made  their 
home  for  a  few  years,  and  then  moved  on  to  a  town  in  Missouri.  Missouri 
was  at  that  time  the  western  frontier. 

Whon  she  and  her  husband  hoard  the  gospel  in  Illinois  in  1835> 
she  was  not  onu  whit  bohind  him  in  recognizing  the  truth,  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  baptism.  They  joined  the  body  of  the  church  in  Missouri  and  were 
driven  from  that  state  into  Illinois  with  the  other  Saints e 

Jennot  was  the  mother  of  ten  children.  Six  of  them  lived  to 
maturity.  One  died  ps  a  young  woman  soon  after  marriage,  and  five  of 
them  lived  to  come  with  the  Saints  to  Utah.  She  and  her  two  youngest 
children  came  to  Utah  in  1851  and  lived  in  Cottonwood  for  nino  years. 

They  were  then  called  to  Cache  Valley  and  were  among  the  early  settlors 
in  Smithfiold.  Tho  first  year  of  her  residence  in  Smithfield,  her 
husband  was  away  in  the  east  where  he  had  gone  by  ox  team  to  bring  their 
daughter,  Elenor  Jennot  and  hoi-  two  children,  Lauretta  and  Marion.  He 
expected  to  return  that  samo  summer,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  over 
winter  in  order  that  he  might  be  accompanied  by  his  other  children, 

Tommy  and  Diannah,  so  Jennet  and  her  two  children  spent  the  winter  of 
i860  in  Smithfield  living  in  the  old  fort. 

Jennet  was  born  in  tho  Southern  States,  and  she  never  learnod 
Northern  or  Wostorn  ways.  Her  conversation  always  bore  tho  mark  of  a 
Southerner.  Apparently  she  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  the  western 
phraseology  in  her  talk. 

As  I  remember  her  in  her  old  age  she  was  quite  heavy.  She 
probably  weighted  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.  As  a  girl  in  Tennessee 
she  did  not  learn  to  wear  corsots.  She  was  one  of  the  few  who  passed 
through  the  period  when  corsets  were  so  popular  without  attempting  to 
wear  thorn.  Her  clothing  was  always  neat  and  clean,  but  always  very 
simple.  There  was  never  anything  fancy  about  her  drosses. 

When  Jennot  was  just  a  girl  her  mother  taught  her  the  art  of 
cooking  as  it  was  practiced  among  the  Southern  people,  and  she  contin¬ 
ued  to  cook  southern  stylo  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  rejoiced  in 
the  spring  when  turnips  and  mustard  got  big  enough  so  that  she  could 
have  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  A  good  supply  of  woll  curod  pork  came 
next  to  flour  in  her  menu.  They  raised  their  own  pork  and  in  their 
home  in  Smithfield  they  had  a  smoke  house  where  they  smoked  and  curod 
the  pork.  Cabbage  was  a  favorite  dish  on  their  table,  bBing  always 
cooked  with  a  liberal  piece  of  fat  bacon.  She  thought  that  cabbage 
cooked  in  any  other  way  was  not  fit  to  oat.  As  a  small  boy,  I  remember 
visiting  at  her  homo  and  when  we  loft  she  usually  gave  mother  something 
for  the  table.  With  cabbage  she  always  gave  a  piece  of  bacon  to  cook 
with  it.  Pork  in  some  style  was  served  at  no:  rly  every  meal,  and  she 
always  made  ’’salt  risin  bread”.  She  and  her  husband  liked  it  much  better 
than  yeast  broad  which  wus  made  by  the  English  emigrants  and  people 
from  tho  Northern  statos.  ■ 

Jennet  was  beloved  by  all  who  know  her.  She  had  a  generous 
disposition  and  always  looked  for  someone  she  could  help.  She  was 
sociable,  cheerful,  and  a  faithful  Latter-Day  Saint.  She  died  in  1887 
and  was  laid  away  in  the  Smithfield  cemetery. 
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In  Nauvoo,  Illionois,  Jonnot  Kelsey  and  hor  daughter  Diannah 
were  members  of  the  first  Relief  Society  organization  of  the  Church, 
(see  minutes  of  First  Relief  Society  in  Relief  Society  Handbook) 

Obituary  notice  from  the  Desert  Nows,  27  April  1887. 

Kelsey  -  At  Smithfield,  April  11th  of  old  age,  Janet  Areviett  Kelsey, 
wife  of  Samuel  A.  P.  Kelsey  and  daughter  of  John  and  Janot  Gill 
Areviett.  Deceased  was  born  Feb.  28,  I8OZ4 .  Sho  joined  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  June  1835*  and  was  in  Nauvoo  dur¬ 
ing  the  persecutions  of  the  Saints  at  that  placo,  and  come  to  Utah 
among  the  first  sottlers.  Underwent  many  trial  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel  and  died  as  she  has  lived  a  faithful  Latter-Day  Saint, 

She  was  married  to  S.  A.  P.  Kelsey  Doc  .2i|  182l|,  with  whom 
she  lived  until  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  and  had  twonty-f ive  grandchildren,  fifty-one  groat  grand¬ 
children,  and  one  groat  great  grandchild. 

(Note:  The  date  of  birth  in  the  above  notice  is  an  error,  also  the 

spelling  of  her  maiden  name,  Averett) 
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ELENOR  JENNET  KELSEY  EVERTON 

Elonor  Jennet  Kelsey  was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ill., 

3  Septo  1830  and  died  2 Ij  Juno  1873  in  Lewiston,  Utah.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  A.  P.  Kelsey  and  Jennet  Averett. 

When  Elonor  was  fivo  years  old  parents  joined  the  Church 
and  went  to  Far  Host,  Missouri  with  the  Saints.  They' were  driven 
from  there  to  Illinois,  and  they  went  with  the  Saints  to  Quincy,  later 
moving  up  the  river  to  Nauvoo . 

He  know  little  of  her  girlhood  days,  except  that  she  lived 
in  Nauvoo.  She  was  fourteen  years  old  when  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
was  martyred,  and  she  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Saints  were  driven 
from  'Nauvoo.  Her  mother  and  her  older  sister  were  charter  members  of 
the  first  Relief  Society  organization.  She  was  not  old  enough  to  join 
at  that  time.  The  Kelsey  family  moved  from  Nauvoo  to  Quincy  when  the 
Saints  were  driven  out.  Here  sho  booano  acquainted  with  a  neighbor 
boy,  Levi  Walter  Everton,  and  married  him  when  she  was  nineteen  year 
of  age.  She  had  three  children,  Lauretta,  Marion  Cecil  and  Emma 
Samantha.  After  seven  years  of  married  life  hor  husband  died. 

She  was  a  widow  in  Quincy  for  four  years,  then  in  i860 
her  father  who  hud  moved  to  Utah  nine  years  previously,  made  a  trip 
across  the  plains  by  ox  team  to  got  his  daughter  and  her  two  children 
and  bring  them  to  Utah.  Ho  arrived  in  Quincy  in  the  late  summer  of 
i860  and  made  preparations  to  return  immediately  to  Utah.  His  son 
Thomas,  and  his  daughter,  Diannah  lived  in  Iowa .  On  the  road  to  Utah 
they  stopped  in  Iowa  to  visit  with  Thomas  and  Dinnah,  who  presuaded 
then  to  remain  in  Iowa  during  the  winter.  The  following  spring  they 
sturt ed  for  Utah,  and  sometime  during  the  summer  landod  in  Smithfiold, 
Utah.  At  that  timo  the  people  woro  living  in  the  fort. 

Elonor  with  hor  children,  spent  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862 
with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  old  fort  at  Smithfiold.  In  1862  sho 
married  Chauncey  Rogers  of  Logan  and  moved  to  Logan  with  hor  two  child¬ 
ren.  If  hor  homo  wore  still  standing  it  would  be  numbered  about  35 
West  on  3rd  North  Street,  Logan.  Logan  had  boon  settled  less  than  throe 
years  when  sho  movod  hero,  so  that  pioneer  conditions  still  prevailed 
during  the  timo  of  her  rosidonco  in  Logon, 


'  ■ 


_ 


_ 
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Aftor  five  years  residence  in  Logan  another  move  was  madej 
this  time  to  Bloomington,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho.  They  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  Bloomington  and  endured  the  hardships  of 
pioneering  in  that  new  country.  When  their  wheat  crop  failed  it  was 
necessary  to  get  wheat  from  Cache  Valley  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  and  when  snows  were  deep  and  roads  poor  and  few,  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  get  medieal  aid,  food  and  other  nec essarities  from  the 
nearest  settlement  in  Cache  Valley. 

After  several  years  residence  in  Blooming,  they  made  another 
move,  this  time  to  Richmond,  Cache  County,  Utah.  While  we  do  not 
have  the  exact  date,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute,  they  moved  to  Bear 
Lake  in  i860.  They  moved  back  to  Richmond  in  I87O,  and  in  1871  moved 
to  Lewiston,  where  they  became  pioneer  settlers  again. 

In  I677)  Elonor  was  taken  with  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
and  died.  Her  body  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Snithfiold,  the  home 
of  her  parents.  She  had  four  sons  by  Chauncey  Rogers,  namely,  Woodford, 
Ottis,  Walter  and  Oscar. 

My  father's  description  of  her  would  indicate  that  she  was 
of  a  very  peaceable  disposition.  There  wore  three  daughter  in  her 
mother's  family.  The  other  two  sisters  could  not  agree,  but  either 
one  of  them  could  agree  with  Elenor,  and  when  they  had  a  disagreement 
it  was  her  privilege  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  and  make  peace 
between  them.  She  was  well-beloved  by  her  brothers  and  her  sisters. 

Llrs .  Rawlins  of  Logan  3r^  ward,  was  a  neighbor  to  the  Rogers 
family  in  Lewiston.  She  nays  Elenor  was  a  good-looking  lady. 

Note:  Regarding  the  spelling  of  the  names  Jennet  Averett  Kelsey  and 

her  daughter  Elenor  Jennet  Kelsey  Everton,  we  present  the  follov/ing; 

In  the  Kelsey  family  bile  there  is  an  old  scrap  of  paper  yellow  with 
age  in  the  hand  writing  of  Samuel  A.  P.  Kelsey,  he  spoils  his  -wife's 
name  Jennet.  His  daughters  birth  is  recorded  on  the  same  paper  and 
spelled  El Ion or  J.  The"Deaths"  in  the  Kelsey  bible  contains  entrees 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  same  hand  ’writing.  This  time  the  mothers 
name  is  spelled  Jennet  and  the  daughters  Elennor  Jennet.  In  the  births 
and  marriages  in  the  same  bible  in  another  hand  ’writing  the  mothers 
name  is  again  spelled  Jennet  and  the  daughters  Elenor  Jennet.  '  In  the 
Thomas  Everton  family  bible,  in  the  hand  writing  of  LevT’TJ’altcr  Everton, 
the  daughters  name  is  spelled  Ellennor  Jennet.  In  the  Levi  Walter 
Everton  family  bible  which  was  kept  by  his  wife  after  she  married 
Chancy  Rogers,  in  what  uppears  to  be  the  hand  writing  of  Levi  Walter 
Everton,  ho  writes  his  wife's  name  Ellennor  Jennott. 

In  the  first  Everton  temple  record  there  is  a  record  of 
Sealings  -  performed  by  Marion  C.  Everton  and  his  sister  Lauretta 
who  should  know  how  to  spell  their  mothers  name  and  in  this  record 
it  is  spelled  Elenor  Janet. 


' 
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THE  NAME  AND  FAMILY  OF  PITCHER 

The  name  of  PITCHER  was  in  many  cases  of  Anglo-French  origin  and 
derived  from  the  French  Pitcher  or  Pichier,  ‘‘palatal  forms  of  Piquier" , 
supposedly  meaning  '''Pike-Man".  It  is  known  that  in  other  cases  the  name 
was  a  corruption  of  Pichard  or  Picard,  which  name  was  originally  applied 
to  one  from  Picardy,  France.  According  to  one  writer  on  the  origin  of 
surnames,  "The  commonest  form  was  Pichard,  and  of  this  Pitcher  is  doubtless 
an  imitative  corruption."  Another  writer  mentions  a  will,  dated  1551,  in 
which  the  testator,  one  John  Pychard,  mentions  his  uncle,  William  Fytcher, 
also  referred  to  as  Pitchard,  and  his  wife,  Alice  Pytchard.  Among  the  many 
variant  spellings  of  the  name  are  Picher,  Pichard,  Pichar ,  Pychard,  Pycher, 
Pytchbrd,  Pytcher,  Pitchard,  Pitcher,  and  Pitcher,  of  which  the  last  form 
is  frequently  in  evidence  in  America  in  modern  times. 

Among  the  earliest  definite  records  of  the  name  in  England  are 
those  of  Roger  filius  (son  of)  Pichard,  who  was  living  in  the  year  1155; 
Alan  and  Walter  Pichard,  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1273;  Nicholes  Pichard, 
of  Shropshire,  in  1273;  Roger  Pichard,  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  same  year 
and  John  Picher  and  Gilbert  Pycher,  of  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1327. 

The  above  statement  by  the  Media  Research  bureau,  indicates  some 
of  the  probable  origins  of  the  Pitcher  name  and  also  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  many  men  in  various  parts  of  England  and  elsewhere  who  were  not  re¬ 
lated  yet  each  adopted  the  name  Pitcher  in  one  of  its  forms.  Needless  to 
say  we  do  not  know  how  our  early  Ancestor  came  to  adopt  the  name  Pitcher. 


PITCHER  ANCESTRY 

I  -  William  Pitcher  of  Shipdham  Norfolk  England  married  Mary  Forley  at 

Shepdham  6  April  1713. 

Children: 

1  -  George  ..  Baptized  4  Oct,  1714 

2  -  William  ..  B&tpized  5  Nov,  1717  at  Shipdham  ..  married  Annie. 

3  -  Elizabeth  ..  Baptized  23  Sept.  1720 

4  -  Henry  ..  married  Elizabeth  Mason  ..  had  son  John  baptized  at 

Shipdham,  21  April  1851. 

5  -  Robert 

6  -  Elizabeth 

7  -  Mary. 

II  -  William  ..  Baptized  5  Nov.  1717  at  Shipdham  ..  married  Annie 

III  -  John  (son  of  William  and  Annie)  Baptized  at  Shepdham  30  Apr. 1745  .. 

married  Elizabeth  Sandell  of  E.  Broadenham  at  Sahom  Tonoy, 

14  Oct.  1776. 

IV  -  Edward  (son  of  John  and  Elizabeth)  Baptized  at  Sahem  Toney, 

7  Sept. 1777  ..  married  Elizabeth  Germany  (or  Jcrmyn)  who  was  buried 
in  Shipdham  23  July  1848,  aged  60  years. 

Children: 

1  -  Edward  born  about  1806,  at  Watton  Norfolk,  England. 

2-  William  Pitcher  ..  Boptized  at  Watton,  3  March  1610 

3  Jeremiah  Pitcher  born  about  1814  at  Shipdham 

4  -  John  Pitcher  born  in  March  1816,  at  Shipdham. 

5  -  Effie  Pitcher  born  about  1819,  at  Shipdham. 

6  -  George  Pitcher  born  about  1822,  at  Shipdham. 
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V  -  John  Pitcher  (son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Germany)  born  March  1816, 
Shipdham  •  christened  21  Apr  ,  1816  at  Shipdham  ..  died  3  May  1896 
at  Smithfield,  Utah  .  .  Married  Rebecca  Brown. 

Information  from  English  Records  furnished  by  Genealogist  Percy  Braneble, 
who  resided  in  Norfolk  County  England  end  was  engaged  in  searching  the 
original  parish  register.  Also  from  the  Pitcher  Temple  Record. 

Children  of  John  Pitcher  and  Rebecca  Brown. 

1  -  James  born  24  June  1837,  Teekhill,  Yorks,  England  , .  died  1851. 

2  -  Mary  born  26  Jan.  1839,  Maltby,  Yorks,  England  .  •  died  26  March 

1865  ..  married  Charles  Robinson. 

3  -  Edward  born  1  ^ov.  1840,  Maltby,  Yorks,  England  ..  died  20  Nov. 

1928..  married  (l)  Susan  Everett,  (2)  Mary  Ann  Eldridge. 

4  -  Alice  Jane  born  23  Oct,  1842,  Maltby,  Yorks,  England  ..  died 

12  June  1882  ..  married  James  Fisher. 

5  -  John  born  4  (or  11  )  March  1845,  Shipdham  ..  died  3  May  1938  .. 

married  Rebecca  Brown. 

6  -  Effie  born  Jan®  1847,  Shipdham  ,.  buried  15  Oct.  1848. 

7  -  George  born  11  June  (or  30  July)  1849,  Shipdham  ..  died  9  Feb. 

1929  ..  not  married. 

8  -  William  born  28  Aug.  1851  Shipdham  ..  died  9  Feb,  1922  .  , 

married  Ellen  Thornley. 

9  -  Elizabeth  born  9  Sept.  1855,  Shipdham  ..  died  2  Dec,  1923  at 

Logan,  Utah  . .  married  Marion  Cecil  Evert on  18  Oct.  1875  in  the 
Endownment  House,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

10  -  James  Daniel  born  27  May  1860  at  Shipdham  ..  died  20  Dec.  1930 
at  Smithfield,  Utah  ..  married  Nancy  Smith. 


STORY  OF  JOHN  PITCHER  AND  HIS  WIFE  REBECCA  BROWN 
By  their  grandson  Walter  M.  Everton 

Written  in  1932, . revised  in  1942. 

John  Pitcher  was  born  in  Shipdham,  Norfolk,  England,  in  March 
1816.  His  parents,  Edward  Pitcher  and  Elizabeth  Germany  (or  Jarman)  were 
of  the  poorer  farming  class  and  at  that  time  it  was  considered  unnecessary 
for  farm  children  to  have  any  education.  For  that  reason  John  was  not 
given  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  In  his  young  manhood  he  was  in 
service.  His  particular  job  was  to  tend  to  the  livestock  on  the  farm 
the  cows,  horses,  etc, 

While  he  was  working  on  a  farm  with  the  livestock,  a  young  lady 
named  Rebecca  Brown  was  employed  as  a  helper  in  the  dairy  department. 

When  John  carried  the  milk  to  the  dairy  he  often  had  a  chance  to  speak  a 
word  to  Rebecca.  It  was  not  long  until  a  word  or  two  was  not  enough, 
and  he  sought  opportunity  to  speak  many  words .  The  mistress  was  quite 
strict  and  insisted  that  Rebecca  be  in  bed  at  an  early  hour.  She  refused 
permission  for  parties,  or  other  association  vrith  young  John.  The  mistress 
was  old.  Hor  eyesight  was  faulty.  Young  John  decided  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  any  commend  of  hers,  so  on  one  occasion  when  the  pair  wanted  to 
attend  a  party  John  put  a  ladder  up  to  Rebecca’s  window.  Thus  he  entered 
her  room..  Together  they  made  a  dummy  to  put  in  the  bed.  Then  he  sallied 
forth  with  Rebecca  to  the  party.  When  the  mistress  went  her  rounds  to 
see  that  all  the  servants  were  in,  she  found  Rebecca  in  bed  and  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  mistress  remarked  that  Rebecca  slept  very  soundly 
as  she  was  unable  to  awaken  her.  Not  long  afterward  Rebecca  and  John 
were  married. 

In  their  early  married  life  they  lived  for  a  time  in  Yorkshire, 
Rebecca  told  of  having  withnessod  the-  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
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coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  when  she  had  her  first  baby  -in  arms. 

Residence  in  Yorkshire  was  not  for  long.  They  soon  moved  back  to  their 
old  home  and  Grandfather  worked  on  the  same  f ai m  where  he  had  worked  as 
a  boy. 

When  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them  they  joined  the  Church, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  this  occurred.  After  they  had  hold 
membership  in  the  Church  for  sometime  they  became  dissatisfied  and  luke¬ 
warm  and  finally  withdrew.  During  the  time  that  they  were  out  of  the 
Church  they  visited  other  churches  with  the  idea  of  joining  one- of  them, 
but  they  found  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  satisfied  their  longing  for 
religion.  When  the  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  six  or  seven  years  old  the 
missionaries  again  came  into  their  neighborhood.  Elizabeth  had  been 
afflicted  with  fits  for  sometime,  and  other  members  of  the  family  had' 
various  afflictions.  When  the  Elders  came  back  into  the  neighborhood 
they  were  welcomed  again  into  the  home  of  the  Pitchers  and  the  members  of 
the  family  were  re-baptized.,  From  that  time  on  Elizabeth  never  had  another 
fit.  They  considered  this  a  special  blessing  from  the  Lord  that . she  was 
healed  of  this  serious  affliction.  .  • 

After  this  their  home  became  bhe  "headquarters  for  the  Mormons  in 
Shipdham.  The  Mormon  meetings  were  held  at  their  home.  Missionaries,  when 
they  came  to  town  came  to  Pitchers  firsthand  were  always  made  welcome. 

Many  a  missionary  was  made  to  rejoice  in  the  splendid  cooking  of  sister 
Pitcher. 


In  1869  preparations  were  made  to  emigrate  to  Utah.  Grandfather 
was  not  financially  able  to  pay  his  way  and  was  only  able  to,  emigrate  by 
getting  a  loan  from  the  perpetual  -Emigration  fund.  This  was  a  fund  set  up 
by  the  Mormon  Church  from  which  money  was  loaned  to  faithful  saints  who 
desired  to  gather  with  the  saints.  It  was  supposed  that  the  saints  would 
repay  the  money  v/hen  they  got  to  Zion  and  thus  make  it  a  perpetual  fund  for 
assisting  the  worthy  poor. 

I  examined  the  entrees  made  in  the  ledger  kept  in  Liverpool  show¬ 
ing  loans  made  to  immigrants.  This  book  is  now  in  the  church  Historians 
Office  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  record  shoued  that  the  money  was  loaned  to 
grandfather  in  a  lump  sum  to  pay  the  fare  of  himself  and  wife  end  his 
family  including  two  daughters  in  laws  with  their  babies.  • 

Passage  on  ship  was  charged  -  47  pounds  5  Shellings. 

"Railroad  fare  -  61  "  10  " 

Additional  cash  advanced"  -  7  "  10  " 

The  last  item  may  have  been  to  pay  for  food  on  the  train  or  to  pay  Railroad 
fare  to  Liverpool.  In  American  money  the  total  equal  about  $580. OO; 

The  list  of  those  in  his  family  is  thus  recorded; 


John  Pitcher 
Rebocca  " 
Edward  " 
Martha  " 
Elizabeth  " 


age 


53 

53 

27 

21 

7 

24 


22 


22 


John  " 

Rebecca  11 
Infant 
Susan 

Infant  .  * 

This  record  makes  no  mention  of  James  D.  whom  we  know  Was  in  the 
group  and  it  does  mention  Martha  21  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Pitcher 
family.  It  lists  Elizabeth  age  7;  Her  real  age  was  14.  She  apparently 
came  for  half  fare,  (full  fare  for  one  person  was  13  pounds  16  Shellings) 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Elders  "took  their  money  away  from 
them"  in  New  York.  Some  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  Elders 
misused  the  money.  However  we  must  remember  the  food  for  the  journey  ac cross 


. 
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the  country  was  bought  in  bulk  by  the  Elders  and  as  grandfather  had 
borrowed  church  money  to  pay  his  expenses  he  very  likely  had  no  surplus. 

It  took  all  he  had  to  pay  the  bill  and  it  is  unlikely.’ that  thu ’Elders 
profited  by  the  deal.  Walter  E.  Pitcher,  who  lived  with  grandfather  for 
fifteen  years  said  he  never  heard  either  grandfather  or  grandmother  say 
anything  about  the  Elders  taking  their  money  wrongfully.  Ho  says  that 
Grandfather  paid  back  his  immigration  money  before  ho  went  through  the 
Temple  in  1885. 

They  sold  their  furniture  and  took  passage  on  the  steamship 

Manhattan  which  carried  them  over  the  ocean.  If  not  the  firsr,  they  wero 

- 

among  the  very  first  emigrants  to  arrive  in  Utah  who  came  on  the  railroad. 
When  they  came  to  Ogden  there  was  no  depot  as  yet.  Their  trunks  were 
dumped  out  on  the  river  bank  and  they  got  their  first  glimpse  of  Utah 
and  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  It  was  late  September  when  they  came,  and  they 
went  immediately  to  Farmington.  During  the  first  winter  they  made  their 
home  with  the  Ladle  family.  Mrs.  Ladle  and  Mrs.  Pitcher  were  sisters. 

The  folloving  spring  they  moved  to  Smithfield,  in  Cache  Valley.  Before 
leaving  however  they  returned  to  Salt  Lake  and  went  through  the  endowment 
house.  Their  first  home  was  a  little  log  hut  which  belonged  to  John 
Peacock,  situated  on  second  west  street,  a  little  more  than  a  block  north 
of  the  creek  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  town.  After  spending  a  yetjr 
in  this  place  they  built  a  log  house  of  their  own,  one  block  north  and 
one  block  east  of  the  0.  S.  L.  depot,  on  the  south  west  corner  of  the 
block.  Grandfather  pre-empt ied  some  government  land  west  of  Smithfield 
and  continued  in  the  business  of  farming  and  stock  raising  until  he 
retired  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

Grandfather  Pitcher  was  small  in  stature,  probably  about  5-g-  feet 
tall  and  medium  build.  He  always  wore  a  full  beard.  Sometime  in  middle 
life  he  had  injured  one  of  his  legs  by  falling  off  a  wagon  and  having  the 
wheel  pass  over  his' leg.  This  caused  him  to  walk  with  a  slight  limp. 

The  knowledge  he  had  gained  on  the  farm  in  England  in  tending 
the  livestock  was  put  to  good  service  when  he  came  to  America,  for  he  was 
the  horse  doctor  in  Smithfield  for  many  years.  He  did  not  have  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  a  trained  veterinary.  He  did  have  a  lot  of 
practical  information  as  to  what  ot  do  and  how  to  do  when  a  horse  or  cow 
became  sick.  He  always  raised  a  splendid  garden,  priding  himself  on 
having  potatoes  first. 

In  his  later  life  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  going  around 
among  the  sick.  He  was  a  favorite;  being  called  upon  to  administer  to 
the  siok,  and  many  there  were  Who  claimed  that  they  wero  healed  under 
the  hands  of  Grandfather  Pitcher. 

Although  he  lived  in  America  for  thirty  years,  he  never  copied 
the  American  ways  of  speech.  He  always  spoke  the  broad  English  brogue, 
just  ns  he  did  in  the  old  country.  Although  he  lived  until  he  was  nearly 
eighty  yoars  of  age,  his  death  occuring  May  3,  1896,  he  was  not  baldheaded, 
and  was  not  very  grey.  His  beard  at  the  last  became  a  very  dark  iron  gray. 

He  was  respected  by  all  those  who  knew  him  and  looked  upon  as  a 
thorough  Latter-Day  Saint,  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a  good  neighbor. 


ANOTHER  GRANDSONS  STORY 

Walter  E.  Pitcher,  a  grandson  who,  when  his  mother  died  was 
taken  into  the  home  of  grandfather  Pitcher  and  there  grew  to  manhood, 
has  this  to  say  about  his  grandparents.  (written  in  1942) 

I  am  pleased  to  add  this  tribute  to  my  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother,  that  they  were  real  L.D.S.  they  lived  their  religion,  never  re¬ 
fused  a  call  by  those  in  authority.  Paid  a  full  tithing,  their  fast 
offerings,  all  paid  in  kind,  hauled  their  hay  to  the  Tithing  Office. 
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Grandfather  was  a  very  good  stacker.  The  Tithing  yard  was  in 
the  center  of  Smithfield,  enclosed  by  a  high  rock  wall  where  the  Tithing 
hay  was  stacked.  Tithing  cattle  were  also  kept  there.  I  remember  grand¬ 
father  stacking  the  hay.  I  was  just  a  boy  1?,  years  old.  He  had  me  take 
the  team,  go  down  on  the  river,  cut  and  haul  u  load  of  willows  to  put  on 
the  hay.  He  tied  the  tops  of  the  willows  together,  threw  them  over  the 
stacks  of  hay  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  it  away.  That  was  my  first 
tithing,  so  through  this  kind  of  work  he  taught  me  to  pay  tithing. 

What  I  am  I  owe  to  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  my  grand¬ 
parents.  They  were  good  neighbors,  the  15  years  I  livod  with  them,  there 
was  never  any  trouble  with  their  neighbors.  They  were  always  willing  to 
give  the  helping  hand.  They  had  good  health,  were  very  thrifty.  They 
were  so  schooled  in  the  serious  side  of  life  of  making  a  living,  they 
could  not  see  the  funny  side  of  life. 

He  was  a  lover  of  live  stock,  his  work  was  always  up  to  par, 
his  tasks  were  never  neglected.  Lines  were  drawn  straight,  and  followed 
straight.  'Remarkable  to  me,  that  they  could  come  at  their,  age,  to  a  new 
world,  new  peoples,  build  a  home  and  get  so  comfortably  established  in  the 
short  time  they  had  before  they  were  called  home,  without  any  outside  help, 
but  they  did  help  many  others. 

They  were  grand  old  people,  never  found  fault,  never  complained. 

I  feel  their  mission  was  to  establish  their  posterity  in  the  land  of  Zion, 
making  a  good  job  of  it. 

GRANDMOTHERS  STORY.  . 

Rebecca  Pitcher  was  the  daughter  of  James  Brown  and  Elizabeth 
Wright.  She  was  born  in  Wretham  (or  Hockham)  Norfolk,  England  in  about 
the  year  1818.  She  was  quite  provoked  because  her  mother  did  not  keep 
the  record  of  the  date  of  her  birth,  and  she  often  spoke  of  it.  Her 
mother  told  her  that  she  was  born  two  weeks  after  Michaelmass  (sometime 
in  the  fall.  Rents  were  paid  at  that  time  and  renters  made  moves). 

I  remember  her  only  as  an  old  woman,  bent  over,  stoop  shouldered 
and  gray.  Her  husband  and  her  older  son  spoke  of.  her  beauty  when  she  was 
a  young  woman.  She  had  black  hair,  very  black  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  face. 
She  was  a  strong  character,  especially  in  the  matter  of  money  -  she  ruled 
at  home  because  she  knew  how  to  rule  better  than  her  husband.  She  held 
the  purse,  she  said  when  to  sell  and  when  to  buy,  and  whether  to  sell,  or 
whether  to  buy,  and  she  it  was  who  was  responsible  for  having  money  on 
hand  to  meet  the  various  emergencies  as  they  came  along.  While  her 
descendants  may.  not  have  ingerited  her  financial  ability,  many  of  her 
grand  children  and  great  grand  children  have  inherited  one  physical 
characteristic,  from  her,  and  that  is  a  long  head.  Her  head  had  a  large 
bump  at  the  back  which  made  it  larger  than  average. 

Her  parents  gave  her  no  opportunity  to  lerrn  to  read  or  write, 

but  she  was  ambitious  and  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 

art  of  reading,  and  therefore,  she  managed  to  learn  to  read  well  enough 
to  understand  what  she  was  reading,  and  she  also  learned  to  write. 

When  she  started  with  her  family  to  Utah  she  was  sick.  She  could 
not  walk  alone  going  to  the  train  or  going  off  the.  steamer.  All  the  way 
across  the  ocoan  she  was  sick,  and  across  America  in  the  train  she  was 
also  eick.  In  fact,  it  was  a  year  after  she  arrived  in  Utah  before  she 
regained  her  health. 

She  was  very  king-hearted,  and  yet  her  words  were  oftentimes 
snappy.  I  remember  as  a  small  boy  my  mother  sent  me  to  her  home  to  ask 
for  the  loan  of  a  loaf  of  broad.  When  I  made,  my  wonts  .known,  she  snapped 

out  quickly,  "No,  I  can't  let  your  mother  have  a  loaf  of  bread."  I  .had  ' 

hardly  got  out  of  the. house  when  she  came  and  called  me  back  saying,  "Come 
on  back,  .'haps  I  can  find  you  a  piece  of  bread."  Wo  children  soon  learned 
that  she,  meant  nothing  by  her  snappy  ways,  and  we  also  learned  that  no  one 


_ 


_ 


- 
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could  show  more  kindnesses  than  Grandmother  Pitcher*  Among  the  very 
pleas antfc remembrances  of  her  is  the  family  gathering  at  her  home  each 
Christmas.  All  the  sons  and  daughters  with  their  families  came  there  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  was  an  annual  affair  until  her 
health  failed  her  and  she  was  unable  to  care  for  thenu 

As  I  remember  Grandmother  her  hair  was  white,  and  she  had  very 
little  hair  on  her  head,  having  quite  a  job  to  get  enough  of  it  to  gat hot 
at  the  back  to  make  a  little  bob.  She  was  very  stoop  shouldered,  she 
walked  with  short  quick  steps. 

In  her  later  years  I  suppose  she  would  have  weighed  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds.  She  was  a  good  Latter-Day  Saint,  and  a  good  neighbor. 

At  her  f unreal  her  neighbor  who  had  lived  across  the  street  from  her  for 
thirty  years  said  that  she  was  one  woman  who  always  minded  her  own 
business,  ''Not  only  did  she  not  interfere  with  other  people's  business, 
but  she  did  take  care  of  her  own  affairs.  She  died  of  general  debility 
May  13,  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Smithfield,  Utah0 

AS  THEIR  SON  REMEMBERED  THEM 

When  Uncle  John  Pitcher  was  nearly  ninty  years  old  he  was  living 
with  his  son  John  William  Pitcher  in  Cornish,  Utah.  He  was  visited  there 
by  Laura  E.  Everton,  who  spent  many  hours  gleaming  the  following  bits  of 
information  regarding  his  parents  as  he  remembered  them  when  he  was  a 
young  man  in  England. 

My  father,  John  Pitcher,  belonged  to  the  chruch  of  England.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  join  the  Mormon  Church.  His  father, 
Edward  Pitcher,  was  a  little  short  man.  He  used  to  come  to  see  us.  He 
stayed  with  one  of  his  sons. 

Uncle  John  said,  ''Father  and  mother  were  Mormons  ever  since  I 
could  remember.  Father  used  to  travel  with  Wm,  Dock  and  preach.  Father 
baptized  me  and  may  wife  and  Ted  and  his  wife.'' 

4  After  marriage  John  Pitcher  milked  seven  cows  daily  for  one 
pound  of  butter  a  week. 

Mormon  meetings  in  Shipdham  -  -"Sometimes  they  could  get  a  place 
to  preach.  Sometimes  they  went  to  homes  of  members.  Even  hold  meetings 
in  -barns  where  hay  was." 

'  John  was  very  free  hearted.  If  he  had  anything  he  would  give  it 
•  If  he  was  paid  all  right,  if  not  all  right. 

Grandmother  wont  to  stay  with  her  daughter  when  daughter's  first 
child  was  born  and  Grandfather  -was  left  to  care  for  the  family.  Uncle 
John  remembered  the  terrible  droad  they  had  during  those  days. 

Bill  and  Goorgo,  uncle  John's  brother,  came  to  Utah,  18  months 
before  others  of  the  family.  The  family  arrived  on  first  emigrant  train 
to  come  to  Utah.  Fifteen  days  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Utah. 

John  Pitcher  was  a  veterinary.  George  Barber  had  a  horse,  if 
anything  was  wrong  with  it  he  would  turn  it  loose  and  it  would  come  to 
Pitchers  to  bo  doctored. 

Mother  was  sick,  on  the  way  to  Utoh.  She  lay  by  the  window  on 
ship  and  I  didn't  think  she  would  live.  The  captain  gave  the  ship  up 
three  times  because  the  sea  was  so  rough.  Some  were  swearing  and  some 
were  praying.  There  were  100  on  the  ship,  which  took  fourteen  days  to 
cross  tho  ocean.  Wo  wc ro  one  month  coming  from  our  home  to  Utah. 

Rather  working  in  brick  kiln,  in  Shipdham.  Took  a  load  of  tile 
to  station.  Horses  got  scared  in  Railroad  yard.  Father  was  run  over 
and  broke  his  leg.  (This  was  the  day  I  was  twenty  years  old  said  Uncle 
John) . 

When  barb  wire  fences  first  were  put  up  Grandfather  Pitcher  had 
from  one  to  three  head  of  horses  there  doctoring  them.  Healed  tho  sores 
so  there  was  scarcely  a  scar.  Even  colts  not  broke  would  be  brought  to 

him» 
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About  Rebecca  Pitcher  (his  mother)  Uncle  John  said:;  She  knew 
when  the  bills  were  due.  Made  plum  puddings  six  months  before  Christmas 
Was  very  good  hand- at  it.  Made  good  wine  also. 

Hardest  working  woman  I  ever  saw.  Used' to  go  to  town  on  Friday 
and  do  her  shopping.  Did  her  Saturday  work  and  cooking  and  kept  Sunday. 

Was  a  good  housewife  and  a  good  manager. 

She  used  to  pull  a  wagon  with  a  barrel  on  it  -  get  brewers  yeast 
and  go  six  miles  one  way  and  four  miles  the  other  and  peddle  yeast  from 
house  to  house  twice  a  week. 

She  packed  bundles  of  wheat  on  her  head  after  gleaning 'in  Englarid. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  she  was  bent  hnd  stoop  shouldered  and  nearly  bald. 

Father  had  a  horse  die  in  Smithfield.  He  buried  it  on  his  lot. 

Said  he  would  have  it  in  the  next  world* 

Mother  was  independent.  Wouldn’t  let  anyone  help.  her.  She  was 
good  at  fixing  home  remedies. 

Put  lunches  up  at  night  for  all  five  boys  so  they  could  be  out 
at  5:30  in  the  norning.  She  never  had  time  to  visit.  Every  monday  she 
brushed  up  the  shoes  and  clothes  of  the  family  so  as  to  have  them  ready 
for  the  next  Sunday. 

ELIZABETH  PITCHER  EVERTON 

Writ on  by  her  son  Walter  M.  Evert on 

Elizabeth  Pitcher  Everton,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Brown  ' 
Pitcher,  was  born  in  Shipdahm,  Norfolk,  England  on  September  9,  1855. 

Her  parents  were  of  the  poorer  class.  Her  father  and  her  brothers  were 
hired-help  on  nearby  farms. 

The  family  lived  in  a  rented  home  and  owned  no  property  except 
their  household  funriture.  Because  of  their  poverty,  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  school  to  which  they  could  afford  to  send  their  children, 
the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  family  had  little  or  no  chance  to  learn 
to  read  and  write. 

There  lived  in  Shipdhhm  at  that  time  two  sisters,  old  maids 
named  Bullock,  who  were  quite  wealthy.  Having  no  children  of  their  own 
they  decided  to  do  something  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town.  They 
therefore  put  up  a  suitable  building  and  hired  a  man.  Tench  by  name, 
and  his  wife  to  acr  as  teachers.  This  school  was  free  for  all  the  poor 
children  of  the  town.  Lizzie  Pitcher  was  one  of  the  regular  attendants 
at  this  school.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  find  arithmetic,  the 
girls  were  taught  how  to  sew.  •  Sewing  machines  had  not  come  into  use  at 
that  time,  but  they  were  taught  to  use  the  needle,  and  Elizabeth  became 
quite  expert  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  She  could  sew  a  seam  almost  as 
neat  aby  hand  as  could  be  made  on  a  sewing  machine.  At  this  school  she 
learned  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  read  moderately  well,  and  to  add, 
subtract  and  multiply  and  divide. 

The  Church  of  England  was  just  about  a  half  a  block  from 
the  school,  and  the  children  wore  required  to  go  to  church.  They  would 
march  two  by  two  from  school  to  the  Church  where  they  would  sing  in  the 
choir.  At  the  Church  was  floorwalker  with  a  heavy  cane.  If  any  of 
the  children  talked  during  the  services  they  would  receive  a  rap  from 
the  floorwalker ’ s  cane. 

In  Shipdham  there  ware  quite  a  number  of  rich  folks  who  gave 
td  the  poor  regularly.  Each  winter  they  .gave • three  bushels  of  coal  to 
each  adult  and  two  bushels  to  each  child  in  the  families  -'6f  the  poor. 

The  Bullock  sisters  who  kept  the  school,  distributed  blankets  to  the 
poor.  One  month' during  the  winter  a  schilling  would  be  given  to  each 
man  in  attendance  at  a  special  church  service. 

Mother’s  life  in  England  was  comparatively  pleasant.  Her 
father  had  a  steady  job,  and  her  brothers  who  were  at  home  also  had 
steady  work  and  they  had  plenty  to. eat  and  to  wear,  and  their  home  was 
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comparat ively  comfortable,  with  flowers  in  the  front  yard  and  a  vegetable) 

garden  behind  the  house.  II  er  brother,  James,  five  years  younger  than 

she,  was  a  great  tease  and  she  was  easily  teased  so  that  he  made  life 
miserable  for  her  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  She  had  a  married  sister 

Alice  Fisher,  whose  little  boy,  Walter,  was  a  great  favorite  with  mother 

He  was  one  person  she  hated  to  leave  when  she  left  England. 

Her  parents  came  into  the  Church  when  she  was  a  small  girl  so 
that  she  was  practically  raised  in  the  Church.  The  Pitchef  home  had 
been  a  stopping  place  for  the  Elders  for4  years.  Her  chum,  Charlotte 
Dack,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Church, 

When  mother  was  fourteen,  the  family  emigrated  to  Utah.  She 
came  with  them,  of  course,  and  spent  the  first  winter  in  Farmington, 

Utah.  In  order  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging  she  worked  in  some  of 
the  homes  in  Farmington  during  the  first  fall  and  winter* 

Tomatoes  were  not  raised  in  England.  When  the  family  arrived 
in  Farmington  tomatoes  were  ripe.  It  took  mother  a  long  time  to  learn 
to  eat  tomatoes,  however.  They  were  very  distasteful  to  her.  After 
spending  one  winter  in  Farmington  with  her  aunt  Jane  Ladle,  she  came 
with  the  family  to  Smithf ield „ 

Miss  Clara  Peacock  was  her  chum -in  Smithf ield.  She  served  as 
'hired  girl'  in  many  of  the  homes  in  Smithf iel'd  during  the  three  or 
four  years  that  she  lived  there  before  her  marriage.  For  some  time  she 
worked  for  Mrs*  Hampton,  who  had  a  hotel  at  Hampton  Bridge*  Hampton's 
bridge  crossed  Bear  River;  near  Collinston  in  Box  Elder  County,  Utah* 

-At  that  time  there  was  no  town  of  Collinston,  but  there  was  a  toll 
bridge  and  a  hotel  boarding  house  near  the  bridge. 

When  the  railroad  was  being  built  from  Ogden  northward,  Mother 
served  as  assistant  Cook  for  the  contracting  gang  that  was  grading  the 
road  not  fur  from  Collinston*  Samuel  Roskelley,  the  bishop  in  Smithf ield; 
was  one  of  the  contractors  on  this  job,  and  one  of  the  bosses  over  the 
gang  where  she  worked.  She  received  her  fifst  proposal  of  marriage  from 
Brother  Roskelley  after  she  came  back  from  this.  job.  As  he  already  had 
several  wives,  she  did  not  accept  his  offer. 

In  the  winter  of  1874-5  she  became  acquainted  with  Marion  Cecil 
Everton,  a  young  man  who  had  recently  come  to  Smithf ield  to  reside  with 
his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Kelsey.  Marion  decided  that  she 
was  the  girl  for  him,  and  the  courtship  begun  immediately.  Because  ho 
lived  with  the  Kelsey's  she  thought  of  him  as  Marion  Kelsey,  and  before 
she  had  learned  his  name  well  enough  to  be  sure  of  it,  she  had  promised 
to  be  his  wife. 

Mother  boro  eleven  children.  Seven  of  them  died  in  early  infancy. 
After  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  Ella,  she  never  enjoyed  robust  health. 
For  quite  a  number  of  years  she  was  an  invalid  and  was  unable  much  of  the 
time  to  do  her  housework  as  she  would  have  liked.  ..  * 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  father  obtained  work  as  a  stone  mason  in 
Logan  and  tho  family  moved  to  Logan.  Tho  last  child  in  the  family, 

Edgar,  was  born  hero.  He  was  the  first  one  that  had  lived  of  eight 
children,  and  naturally  he  was  petted. 

In  1896  I  went  on  a  mission  rnd  in  1897  my  brother  John  was 
called  to  go  to  the  same  mission.  That  left,  father  ,  mother  rnd  Ella 
at  home  to  make  the  living  by  running  the  store.  Mother  enjoyed  better 
health  during  the  time  that  her  sons  were  gone,  than  she  had  done  in  many 
years  before.  She  worked  in  tho  store  and  Ella  kept  hous-q.  She  and 
Ella  were  very  close  companions.  They  had  no  secrets  from  each  other 
apparently,  rnd  they  spent  most  of  their  time  together.  When  mother  went 
out  Ella  went  with  her.  Because  of  this  close  association  it  was  quite 
a  blow  to  mother  when  Ella  died  in  1903.  Aftor  Ella's  death  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  son  Edgar.  She  was  ambitious  that  he  should  be  a  great 
musician,  and  had  him  taking  lessons  to  that  end.  He  became  a  good  per¬ 
former  on  the  piano. 
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Father  died  on  September  9  ,  1912,  when  Edgar  was  about  18 
years  of  age.  Mother  and  Edgar  continued  to  live  in  the  old  home  after 
the  death.  Mother  was  subject  to  nervous  spells  and  oftentimes  imagin¬ 
ary  ills,  Edgar  acted  as  her  advisor  and  comforter  until  he  went  on  a 
mission  in  1916.  It  was  a  lonesome  time  for  her  while  he  was  away, 

She  found  that  no  one  could  quite  take  his  place.  While  her  grandsons 
would  stay  with  her,  they  did  not  have  the  same  sympathy  for  her  that 
Edgar  had,  and  it  was  a  happy  day  for  her  when  he  returned. 

In  the  fall  of  1923  mother  suffered  what  appeared  to  be  a  kind 
of  paralytic  stroke,  caused  the  doctor  said,  by  a  blood  clot  on  the 
brain.  This  gradually  grow  worse  until  she  lost  control  of  her  limbs 
and  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  she  finally  passed  away  on  December 
2,  1923. 

She  was  small  of  stature,  being  about  five  feet  three  inches 
tall.  During  her  early  married  life  she  seldom  weighed  more  than  110 
pounds.  '  In  her  later  years  she  weighed  perhaps  135  pounds.  She  was  of 
a  retiring  disposition  and  had  but  few  close  associates.  For  many  years 
during  the  later  part  of  her  life  she  was  a  Relief  Society  teacher,  but 
I  believe  that  is  the  only  public  position  she  ever  held.  She  was  anxious 
that  her  children  should  be  good  and  usefull.  I  remember  her  talks  to  mo 
when  I  was  a  small  boy.  She  always  tried  to  instill  in  me  an  ambition  to 
be  useful.  A  foriegn  mission  was  not  one  of  the  things  that  she  desired 
for  me.  She  hoped  I  would  be  so  good  and  so  useful  that  I  would  be  used 
at  home  father  than  being  sent  abroad  to  preach  the' Gospel.  She  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  her  children  going  away  from  her.  However,  when  tho 
time'  came  for  her  two  boys  to  go  on  missions,  she  did  bear  up  very  well. 

MY  MEMORIES  OF  MY  GRANDMOTHER 
ELIZABETH  PITCHER  EVER TON 

’  --  '  3y  Luurn  Evorton  Wagstaff . 

Grandmother  Everton  was  slight  in  build,  and  very Jret iring  in 

nature.  She  lived  next  door  to  us,  and  we  wore  constant  visitors  in  her 
home.  Many  is  the  time  mother  has  had  to  send  for  me  as  I  delighted  in 
visiting  with  grandmother.  She  sat  in  her  little  leather  rocker  at  one 
side  of  the  window  with  her  tatting,  and  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window  in  the  big  chair.  Our  conversations  were  mostly  cne-sided. 
Grandmother  talking  to  me  about  her  girlhood  days  and  her  thoughts  about 
things  in  general. 

Almost  every  Saturday  I  spend  half  a  day  with  grandmother.  My 
job  was  to  mop  the  floors,  but  mpst  of  tho  time  was  spent  in  talking. 

When  I  was  about  eight  or  ten  years  old  grandmother  took  me 
upstairs,  opened  an  old  box  and  showed  me  a  sampler  she  had  made  in 
England,  when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  I  remembered  it  and  when  she 
died  I  asked  if  I  might  have  the  sampler.  No  one  knew  anything  about 
it,  and  then  more  than  a  year  after  her  death  Uncle  Edgar  brought  us  a 
box  of  buttons  and  odds  and  ends  from  Grandmothers'  belongings,  and 
there  was  the  sampler.  I  have  it  framed  and  it  hangs  in  my  room.  In 
my  room  I  have  several  other  reminders  of  Grandmother,  an  old  rocker 
which  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  two  chairs  made  by  grandfather  Everton. 
They  were  made  Grandmother's  size  -  several  inches  shorter  than  the 
average  chair.  When  the  chairs  were  in  Grandmother's  home  they  had 
woven  rush  seats.  The  rush  seats  are  gone  and  I  have  replaced  them 
with  rope. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  was  large  enough  to  wear 
grandmother's  dresses  after  they  had  been  shortened  a  bit,  and  her  shoes. 

If  ever  we  were  sick  grandmother  prepared  breakfast  or  dinner 
for  us  and  food  on  her  blue  china  was  very  appetizing. 
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Grandmother  loved  flowers  and  had  many  varieties  in  her  garden 
and. in  the  house.  Once  when  I  was  quite  small  she  took  me  with  her  to 
the  greenhouse  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  up  by  the  cemetery,  and  I  was  permitted 
to  pick  out  a  flowering  plant  all  for  my  own.  I  don't  know  what  variety 
it  was  but  it  had  red  flowers.  Evidently  it  wasn't  very  hardy.  It  1;i  , 
didn't  live  long.  .  ' 

Canaries  will  always  remind  me  of  grandmother,  as  she  had  a 
singing  canary  in  her  kitchen. 

In  grandmothers  later  years, she  lived  for  her  son,  Edgar. 

When  he  married  he  built  on  to  the  old  home  and  made  an  apartment  for 
grandmother.  She  lived  only  three  months  after  his  marriage,  however. 

Grandmother  tatted  yards  and  yards  of  lace.  I  think  she  read 
an  English  magazine  called  "Family  Herald"  more  than  any  other  magazine 
or  paper. 


MY  MEMORIES  OF  GRANDMOTHER  ELIZABETH  PITCHER ‘EVERTON 

.  By  Marion  K.  Everton. 

My  memories  ‘of  Grandmother  Everton  are  always  associated  with 
my  memories  of  her  son  Edgar,'  for  it  seems  as  if  they  were  always  toget¬ 
her.  Like  Laura  I  liked  to  visit  the  quiet  little  house  "through  the 
lot"  as  a  balm  for  my  ego  whenever  the  multitudinous  brothers  and  sisters 
became  too  oppressive.  My  first  memories  of  her  were  connected  with  the 
first  aid  station  she  maintained  for  her  grandchildren.  Cuts  and  bruises 
always  received  prompt  and  satisfying  attention  even  when  sympathy  seemed 
to  be  the  main  requirement  as  a  healing  agent.  I  remember  especially  one 
time  when  I  went  over  with  an  infected  finger.  She  looked  at  it  and  told 
me  she  thought  she  could  fix  it  so  it  wouldn't  hurt  if  I'd  sit  down  a 
minute.  Then  as  she  went  about  her  duties  in  the  kitchen  she  engaged  me 
in  conversation  and  I  almost  forgot  what  I  came  for.  All  at  once  she 
came  in  with  a  big  hot  poultice,  that  is  it  was  big  enough  to  cover  the 
injury  und  all  surrounding  tissues  tl;at  might  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  endangered  by  the  infection.  It  looked  like  mush  (i  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  flaxseed  meal)  and  I  had  no  idea  that  she  prepared  it 
especially  for  me  but  thought  instead  how  handy  it  would  bo  if  every 
house-wife  would  keep  a  pan  of  mush  on  the  stove  all  the  time  like 
Grandma  did. 

I  don't  remember  so  much  about  Grandpa  Everton  as  I  was  only 
eight  years  old  when  he  died.  After  Grandpa  died  Grandma  didn't  seem  to 
like  to  bo  alone  at  all.  When  Edgar  was  not  with  her  she  would  want  to 
have  someone  else  with  her  or  else  spend  the  time  visiting  with  friends 
or  relatives.  At  home  she  liked  to  sit  by  her  big  windows  facing  Main 
Street’ and  at  night  she  would  leave  the  lights  out  in  the  room  as  long 
as  there  was  enough  light  outside  to  see  anything.  She  was  deeply 
religious  but  she  was  so  nervous  in  a  crowd  that  she  missed  much  of  the 
public  worship. 

She  was  proud  of  her  boys,  especially  Edgar,  and  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  her  grandchildren  would  amount  to  something  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  Whenever  the  weather  was  reasonable  she  usually  took 
a  walk  in  the  evening  to  help  her  sleep.  She  slwuys  seemed  to  maintain 
what  wo  now  call  good  posture  and  luckily  in  those  days  she  was  not 
looked  down  on  because  she  liked  to  walk.  She  maintained  a  quiet  dignity 
in  dress  and  behavior  but  sometimes  she  took  delight  in  "putting  someone 
in  his  place’.'  I  remember  especially  her  account  of  an  incident  that 
happened’one  evening  as  she  was  walking  alone  on  her  way  down  to  Uncle 
John's  in  the  Third  Ward.  One  of  the  town's  leading  citizens  pulled  up* 
to  the  curb  in  his  new  car  and  called  out,  "Mrs.  Everton  --  Mrs.  Everton." 
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She  calmly  pursued  the  "oven  tenor  of  her  way,”  and  ignored  her  would  be 
benefactor.  When  he  sow  that  she  was  not  coming  back  to  see  what  he  want¬ 
ed  he  drove  ahead  and  into  a  driveway  blocking  the  path  in  front  of  her. 
”Mrs.  Everton,  wouldn't  you  like  to  hove  a  ride.  I'll  take  you  right  where 
you  want  to  go.”  She  told  him  no  thank  you,  she  was  just  going  to  visit 
her  son  and  she  enjoyed  walking. 

We  all  liked  her  cooking  and  she  like  to  give  us  things  to  eat. 
Usually  to  prevent  anyone  from  accusing  her  of  generosity  she  prefaced 
her  gift  with  some  disparaging  remark  such  as  it  wasn't  fit  to  eat  or  it 
mode  both  her  and  Edgar  sick  etc.  Wc  never  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
partaking  of  such  gifts  no  matter  what  she  said  about  them  and  I  think 
she  must  have  realized  that  we  were  too  tough  to  let  the  food  affect  us 
that  way. 

She  loved  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  her  lilacs  and  snowballs  and 
peonies  and  roses  were  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  But  she  also  liked 
boys  and  girls,  and  was  especially  pleased  when  Uncle  John  lived  for  a 
short  time  on  Sixth  North  to  have  about  ten  of  her  grandchildren  cut 
through  her  lot  four  times  a  day  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  None 
of  us  but  will  remember  her  with  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  gratitude. 


NOTE 

The  following  nine  pages  containing  the  story  of  William  Knowles,  his 
ancestors  and  'descendents ,  was  prepared  by  Marion  Knowles  Everton  .in 
1940  for  the  Knowles  family  organization.  It  was  mimeographed  and 
together  with  the  picture  was  distributed  to  members  of  the  family. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  officers  of  the  organization,  surplus  copies 
were  furnished  to  be  included  in  this  volume. 

Names  in  this  insert  are  included  in  the  index  and  the  pages  are 
numbered  98  to  106  inclusive. 
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First  Generation* 


1.  THOMS  KNOWLES,  Married  BETTY  SUTTCLIFFE  in  the  yeer  1780  at  New  Church 

in  Pendle,  Preston*  Lancashire,  England. 

Children:  all  born  at  Preston,  Lancs,,  Eng. 

2.  i  John,  christened  28  May  1792 

3.  ii  Mally,  bur.  29  May  1796 

4.  iii  Thomas,  bur.  14  Mar.  1797 

*5.  iv  Jonathan,  christened  25  June  1798;  md.  Mary  Wood 

Second  Generation 

5.  JONATHAN  KNOWLES  (Thomas1)  Chr.  1798  at  New  Church  in  Pendle  Preston, 

Lancs.,  Eng.jmd.  1817  to  MARY  WOOD  (d.  Nov.  1873)  He  d.  14  June 
1851 


Children: 

6.  i  Betty,  chr.  31  Aug.  1823,  Preston,  Lancs.,  Eng.  d.  24  Feb.  1886 

7.  ii  Thomas,  chr.  31  Aug.  1823  at  Preston,  Lancs,,  Eng. 

8.  iii  Ann,  b.  4  Oct.  1825,  chr.  10  Apr.  1826  Barley,  Lancs.,  Eng.; 

d.  2  Nov.  1882. 

*9.  iv  William,  b.  9  June  1828,  Barley,  Lancs.,  Eng.;d,  21  Apr.  1887; 
md.  Elizabeth  Croft. 

10.  v  Jonathan,  chr.  5  Jan.  1831.  Preston.  Lancs.,  Eng. 

Third  Generation 

9.  WILLIAM  KNOWLES  (Jonathan2  Thomas1)  b.  9  June  1828  at  Barley,  Lancs., 

Eng.;  chr,  18  June  1828  pt  New  Church  in  Pendle,  Preston,  Lancs., 
Eng.;  d.  21  Apr.  1887  at  Logpn,  Cache,  UtFh.  He  md.  Elizabeth 
Croft,  dr.  of  John  Croft  end  Elizabeth  Goodyear.  She  was  b.  13 
Apr.  1830  in  ^ullwood,  Lancs.,  Eng.;  chr.  20  Feb.  1831;  d,  30 
May  1904  at  Lo^en,  Cache,  Utah. 

Children: 

*11.  i  John  William,  b.  4  Nov.  1852,  Preston,  Lancs.,  Eng.  d.  9  Dec, 
1920;  md.  Rosa  Blair 

*12.  ii  Joseph  Croft,  b.  18  July  1855,  Clay  County  Nebraska;  d.  3  June 
1918;  md.  Laura  Matilda  Baugh  and  Clara  Tacy  Conrad. 

*13.  iii  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  27  Aug  1858,  Eermington^  Davis,  Utah*  d.  29 
Jen.  1920;  md.  George  Howard  Baugh. 

*14.  iv  Aurelia,  b.  31  lug.  1861,  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  d.  4  Jan.  1925; 
md,  Henry  Nib ley 

*15.  v  Emmeline  Pamelia,  b.  26  Jan  1864  at  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  d.  9  May 
1939;  md.  Nephi  Mcrtineau. 

*16.  vi  Adeline  Pauline,  b.  26  Jan.  1864  et  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  d.  13 
Feb,  1891;  md.  Luke  Lavery. 

*17.  vii  William  Thomas,  b.  18  Dec.  1866  at  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  md. 

Eliza  Thain 

*18.  viiiEdith,  b.  11  Aug.  1869  at  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  md.  Henry  John 
Bywater  and  Thomas  Bennet  Wharton. 

*19,  ix  Ernest,  b,  9  Apr,  1873  at  Logan,  Cache,  Utah;  md.  Eleanor  Irvine 

*Explcnetion  of  Abbreviations 

chr.  christened;  b,  born;  md.  married;  bur.  buried;  d.  died;  names  marked 
with  asterisk  (*)  appear  as  parents  in  generation  following. 
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SKETCH  OF  T*"E  LIVES  OF 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  AH D  ELIZABETH  CROFT  KNOWLES 


It  is  strange  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  early  life  of  Wm»  Knowles 
when  we  think  of  the  opportunity  he  had  for  disclosing  some  cherished  de¬ 
tails  of  his  boyhood  adventures  to  children  now  living.  Whether  it  wps 
that  his  prrents  disowned  him  for  joining  the  hated  Mormons  or  whether  it 
was  just  thrt  he  was  naturally  adverse  to  speaking  of  himself  we  cm  only 
conjecture.  Other  later  chapters  of  his  life  we  can  enlarge  and  enrich 
with  detail  gathered  from  varied  sources  but  barring  the  remote  possibility 
of  a  history  or  sketch  having  been  written  years  ago  in  England  and  the  • 
equally  remote  possibility  of  our  getting  access  to  it,  or  perhaps  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  forgotten  document  written  by  his  own  hand,  we  see  very  little 
hope  of  getting  any  more  information  than  we  have  about  his  life  in  England. 

William  Howard  Knowles  was  born  June  9th  1828  at  a  place  near  Preston, 
England,  called  Barley  with  Wheatley  Booth,  Members  of  the  family  have  been 
heard  to  call  the  locality  Barley  on  Wheatley  end  at  other  times  just  Barley. 
His  parents  were  Jonathan  Knowles  and  Mary  Wood.  They  lived  by  farming  and 
William  received  but  very  little  formal  education.  He  wes  baptized  into  the 
Mormon  Church  when  he  was  almost  eighteen  years  old,  on  February  14th  1846, 
by  John  Melling  and  confirmed  on  the  same  date  by  John  Harrison.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Croft  probably  at  about  the  time  he  joined  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church.  His  home  was  twenty  miles  out  of  Preston  but  he  walked  to  town 
every  Sunday  to  attend  church  and  also  (or  should  we  say  moreso)  to  see  Eliz¬ 
abeth. 

Elizabeth  Croft  was  born  April  13th  1830,  at  Cadley,  near  Fullwood,  Pre¬ 
ston,  England,  Her  parents  were  John  Croft  and  Elizabeth  Goodyear.  The  Croft? 
had  been  looking  for  new  light  on  religion  and  hrd  joined  the  Mormons  in  the 
first  great  influx  of  converts  in  1837,  and  Elizabeth  was  bpptized  in  April 
1838  when  she  was  eight  years  oidby  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  Crofts  were  foundry  men,  gunsmiths  and  ironmongers  and  we  know  that  there 
was  considerable  mechanical  talent  among  them  after  coming  to  this  country, 
but  they  also  must  have  had  some  agricultural  talent,  for  Elizabeth's  parents 
had  a  five  acre  farm  and  kept  milk  cows.  At  an  early  age  Elizabeth  drove  a 
donkey  cart  into  Preston  to  deliver  milk  and  vegetables  to  the  householders. 
When  she  was  nine  years  old  she  went  to  work  in  a  textile  factory  tending 
looms.  All  the  formal  schooling  she  ever  had  was  obtained  before  she  started 
to  work  at  the  factory  as  those  were  the  days  of  long  hours  for  workers.  The 
working  class  around  Preston  wore  wooden  shoes  at  that  time  and  Elizabeth 
told  her  children  many  years  later  of  the  great  clatter  to  be  heard  on  the 
streets  of  Preston  around  five  o'clock  every  weekday  morning  as  the  factory 
workers  hurried  to  work  over  the  cobblestone  paving. 

The  Crofts  were  considered  quite  well-to-do  by  other  workers  who  did 
not  own  land.  When  she  wa.s  thirteen  years  old  Elizabeth  had  a  thumb  crushed 
in  o  power  loom  which  caused  her  to  leave  factory  work  for  a  time,  but  ns 
soon  ns  it  was  well  jgnin  she  was  back  at  her  loom.  After  she:  met  William 
she  valued  her  employment  more  than  ever  ns  she  wanted  to  save  money  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  marriage  and  perhaps  a  journey  to  far-off  Zion.  She  belonged  to 
the  church  choir  and  participated  in  the  limited  social  life  of  the  little 
branch  with  whole  hearted  enjoyment. 

They  were  married  at  '  and  on  November  4th 

1652  they  were  blessed  with  a  son  whom  they  named  John,  perhaps  in  honor  of 
both  grandfathers,  John  Croft  and  Jonathon  Knowles.  When  their  first  son 
was  about  two  and  one  half  years  old  they  left  England  on  a  sailing  boat  to 
come  to  Utah.  They  were  the  first  of  their  respective  families  to  come  to 
this  country.  Elizabeth  had  a  sister,  Mrsv  Mary  Affleck,  and  n  brother, 

Robert  Croft,  who  came  over  to  Utah  lot  or.  ’William's  father  died  in  England 
Jan,14th  1851.  His  mother  also  died  in  England  in  November  1873. a  'He  had  a 
brother  Thomas  who  came  to  America  or  else  went  to  Australia  and  was  not 
heard  of  again  in  England. 
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It  is  though  by  some  of  the  family  that  William  and  Elizabeth  might 
have  known  ir.  and  '  rs.  John  Thornley  in  England.  The  Thornleys . came 
across  the  ocean  and  the  plains  in  th°  same  company  with  the  Kncwleses. 

The  ship  they  sailed  on  belonged  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cunard 
Line  and  they  had  a  rough  voyage.  Leaving  from  Englang  in  April  1855  and 
sailing  for  New  Orleans  it  took  about  three  months  of  ship  life  before  they 
landed  at  St»  Louis,  having  trans-shipped  at  New  Orleans  to  a  river  boat. 

The  privations  and  hardships  on  the  trip  across  the  plains  were  made  easier 
by  the  memory  of  the  terrifying  storms  at  sea,  the  stench  of  their  crowded 
quarters  aboard  ship  and  the  terrible  seasickness  from  which  they  suffered. 
Elizabeth,  especially,  had  been  frightened  at  the  great  waves  and  nauseated 
by  having  to  live  in  such  crowded  quarters  with  neighbors  some  of  whom  were 
not  overly  clean  in  their  habits.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  but  we  suppose 
that  they  outfitted  at  St.  Louis  and  came  across  the  plains  by  oxteam  in 
wagons  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  meet  them. 

Nativity  on  the  Plains 

By  July  18th  they  had  come  to  a  stream  called  the  Little  Blue  in  what 
is  now  Clay  County  Nebraska.  Here  they  stooped  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
wagons  go  on  ahead.  With  a  piece  of  canvas  lor  shade  (someone  said  it  was 
a  v/oman 1  s  apron)  they  welcomed  into  the  world  their  second  sen  whom  they 
called  Joseph  Croft  Knowles.  They  spent  only  one  night  alone  on  the  plains 
as  they  had  to  hurry  and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Theirs  was 
the  true  pioneer  spirit  and  this  is  one  incident  in  the  journey  that  is  t 
remembered  by  posterity  but  we  are  sure  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  might 
have  been  remembered  to  illustrate  the  bravery  and  stubborn  determination 
that  brought  our  grandparents  from  their  comfortable  home  in  Lancashire  to 
help  build  an  empire  in  the  valleys  of  the  far  off  Rocky  Mountains. 

At  one  time  on  their  journey  across  the  plains  the  oxen  became  fright¬ 
ened  and  getting  out  of  control  took  the  little  family  for  quite  a  scarey 
ride  before  they  were  finally  calmed  down  fgain. 

At  last  they  entered  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  settled  at  Farming- 
ton,  William  took  odd  jobs  and  Elizabeth  helped  to  support  the  family  by 
going  out  to  help  ft  different  homes.  At  one  time  she  worked  at  the  Amasa 
Lyman  home  helping  with  the  laundry  and  was  paid  with  a  few  Blue  Mashannock 
potatoes.  She  had  never  seen  this  type  of  potatoes  and  when  she  we nt  to 
prepare  them  for  cooking  she  thought  they  were  spoiled  and  began  cutting 
out  all  the  dark  spots.  There  was  precious  little  left  to  cook  and  a 
visitor  found  her  crying  on  a  chair  beside  the  stove  because  she  thought 
she  had  been  cheated.  At  another  time  she  was  given  as  pay  a  mess  of  string 
beans  and  when  she  wanted  to  cook  them  she  shelled  them  and  felt  bad  because 
they  were  mostly  pods  and  she  was  able  to  get  only  a  little  cupful  of  beans 
to  cook  after  working  so  hard  to  earn  them  and  spending  all  that  time  gett¬ 
ing  them  ready  to  cook.  When  she  found  her  mistake  she  had  already  thrown 
the  whole  mess  in  the  ditch.  They  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  new 
country  and  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  w ays  of 
doing  things. 


The  "War  Baby" 

Their  first  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  was  born  in  Famington  on  August 
27th  1858.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Johnston  Army  scare  and  the  people 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settlements  had  moved  south.  In  a  sketch 
of  his  life  written  about  1915  their  son  Joseph  says  "They  lived  in  Farm¬ 
ington  until  the  spring  of  180;  with  the  exception  of  some  little  time  when 
they  went  south  with  the  general  move".  So  perhaps  they  had  been  south  be¬ 
fore  Mary  Elizabeth  was  born. 

William  afterward  told  about  some  of  his  recollections  of  the  war  in 
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Echo  Canyon,  mentioning  especially  the  subterfuge  resorted  to  in  impressing 
the  soldiers  with  the  great  number  cf  pioneer  militiamen.  He  said  that 
when  they  knew  they  were  being  watched  by  a  government  scout  they  marched 
pest  where  he  was  able  to  see  them  and  then  hurried  around  a' hill  and  chang¬ 
ing  their  coats  inside  out  marched  past  the  same  point  again,  repeating 
the  maneuver  as  many  times  as  they  thought  would  seem  plausible  to  the 
scout  without  arousing  his  suspicions. 

Pioneers  in  Cache  Valley 


In  the  spring  of  1860  the  little  family  left  Farmington  and  cast  their 
lot  with  tiiose  others  who  went  to  Cache  Valley  to  open  up  new  territory 
immediatly  after  the  war  scare  had  blown  over.  One  pleasurable  thing  that 
Elizabeth  remembered  about  the  Johnston  Army  affair  was  the  goods  that  were 
brought  in  and  sold  at  a  sacrifice  from  the  army  supply  wagon f  especially 
the  tea,  a  luxury  she  had  sorely  missed  since  coming  into  the  wilderness. 

Someone  lias  said  that  on  their  way  to  Logan  they  stopped  a  few  days 
in  Wellsville.  i'he  first  winter  they  lived  in  a  wagon  box  on  the  Irvine 
place  in  the  West  field  and  L'illiam  got  enough  produce  by  working  for 
John  Irvine  to  keep  them  until  things  opened  up  in  the  spring.  Their  little 
Joseph  was  about  six  years  old  and  although  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  sketch  it  has  been  said  that  he  went  to  live  with  Brother  and  Sister 
Lockyear  that  winter  and  that  the  old  lady  made  him  a  pair  of  pants  out 
of  an  old  tent.  We  can  imagine  that  they  were  a  bit  crowded  living  in  a 
wagon  box.  Their  20  acres  was  across  the  street  from  the  Irvine  place  and 
Jotin  Irvine's  great  grand  son  Irvine  Knowles  (son  of  William  and  Elizabeth's 
youngest  son  Ernest)  now  lives  on  that  tract. 

It  was  hard  for  William  to  ada.pt  himself  to  this  new  raw  country, 
everything  was  so  different,  but  he  managed  to  have  a  house  ready  for  the 
advent  of  their  second  daughter,  Aurelia,  on  August  31st  1861.  Aurelia 
was  named  after  Elizabeth's  friend  Aurelia  Rogers  with  whom  they  became 
acquainted  in  Farmington  and  who  used  to  ccme  up  from  Salt  Lake  to  visit  at 
the  Knowles  home  in  the  later  days  when  railroad  excursions  to  Cache  Valley 
were  so  popular.  This  new  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  West  and  First 
North  Streets,  a  two  room  log  affair  with  a  dirt  floor  and  willows  covered 
with  dirt  for  a  roof,  which  was  later  enlarged  to  four  rooms  by  the. add¬ 
ition  of  a  lean-to  on  the  north. 

This  was  when  Logan  was  only  two  years  old  as  a  settlement  and  much  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  in  cooperative  enterprise  such  as  water-ditches  and 
roads  and  keeping  up  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  When  the  men  went  off 
to  work  in  the  daytime  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  would  gather  at  one 
house  for  mutual  protection.  At  one  time  when  they  were  at  the  Knowles 
home  an  Indian  came  demanding  watermelon.  Elizabeth  told  him  that  the  wat¬ 
ermelons  were  not  ripe  as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  summer  but  he  refused  to 
accept  that  as  an  answer  and  in  spite  of  her  repeated  statement  that  there 
were  no  watermelons  ready  to  eat  continued  to  stand  as  if  waiting  for  her 
to  get  him  some.  She  decided  to  go  ahead  with  her  housework  and  stooped 
to  pick  up  some  tiling  from  the  floor  and  as  she  did  he  pulled  out  a  knife 
and  made  as  if  to  str.b  her  in  the  back.  One  of  the  other  women  called  cut 
for  someone  to  bring  a  gun  and  the  Indian  took  to  his  heels.  Little  did  he 
realize  that  the  prospect  of  shooting  a  gun  was  as  terrifying  to  them  as  the 
prospect  of  getting  shot  was  to  him. 

Uephi  Lartineau  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  tended  horses  for  the 
militia  when  they  were  camping  in  the  Y.rest  Fields  and  that  he  remembers  his 
future  father-in  law  a.s  the  cook  for  the  little  company  who  we  suppose  were 
developing  camping  technique  at  the  same  time  they  polished  up  on* other 
military  accomplishments  in  preparation  for  possible  trouble  with  the  Indians 
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Called  to  His  Life’s  Work 


There  were  important  visitors  at  the  Knowles  home  one  evening  about 
this  time.  Apostle  Ezra  T.  Benson  and  Bishop  Peter  Maughan  called  to  talk 
to  VJilliam.  They. told  him  that  the  settlements  needed  someone  to  lead  out 
in  a  musical  way  and  requested  that  he  take  every  opportunity  to  improve 
himself  along  this  line  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  leadership.  He  acce¬ 
pted  the  call  and  began  immediately  to  study  music  in  his  spare  time.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  entirely  self  taught,  although  it  may  have 
been  that  he  had  a  few  lessons  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  old  country. 

He  played  cornet  in  the  Wellsville  Brass  Band  for  a  time,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  when  he  was  most  active  in  a  musical  way  his  only 
instrument  was  a  tuning  fork.  He  gave  singing  lessons  in  the  east  room  of 
the  log  house.  This  was  where  daughter  Wary  Elizabeth  also  taught  school 
for  a  year  about  the  year  1876. 

'Twins  and  Homespun 

Elizabeth  determined  to  use  some  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  she  had 
gained  in  the  old  county  toward  the  improvement  of  their  family  fortunes 
and  in  someway  got  possession  of  a  loom.  She  was  soon  able  to  turn  out  cer- 
ditable  cloth  and  this  talent  was  appreciated  as  much  by  her  neighbors  as  it 
was  by  her  husband.  On  January  26,  1864,  their  house  was  still  a  primitive 
cabin  with  dirt  floor  but  that  day  she  wove  three  yards  of  cloth  and  presen¬ 
ted  her  husband  with  two  lovely  daughters,  twins,  whom  they  named  Adeline 
Pauline  and  Emmeline  Pamelia.  They  had  no  stoves  in  those  days  but  used  a 
fireplace  to  warm  thehouse  and.  for  cooking  purposes  as  well.  A  tripod  was 
used  to  swing  the  kettle  out  over  the  fire.  The  two  older  boys,  Joseph  and 
John  then  nine  and  twelve  years  old,  worked  steadily  for  a  week  or  two  gett¬ 
ing  out  will ow s  to  keep  the  house  warm  while  their  mother  was  confined  to 
her  bed.  She  liked  good  clothes  and  it  is  remembered  that  she  wove  stra w 
hats  for  the  twins  when  they  were  four  years  old  and  trimmed  them  wi th  plaid 
ribbon  of  her  o;m  weave,  creating  an  effect  that  was  the  envy  of  other  moth¬ 
ers  who  had  money  to  spend  for  their  children’s  clothes.  After  goods  became 
cheap  in  the  stores  she  geve  up  her  weaving  to  quite  an  extent  and  Joseph 
and  John  finally  chopped  it  up  for  the  fire. 

!7e  are  not  sure  just  how  much  of  a  farmer  William  was.  Elizabeth  was 
contemptuous  of  all  pioneer  farmers  including  her  husoand.  ^he  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  way  their  little  five  acres  in  Lancaster  responded  to  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  and  fertilization  and  when  crops  were  poor  in  Cache  Valley  she  was 
wont  to  blame  it  onto  slipshod  methods  induced  by  the  abundance  of  land. 
William  had  a  blue  ox  and  a  brindle  also  a  small  team  of  horses  at  one  time 
.and  another,  and  Emmeline  Pamelia  remembered  having  to  milk  a  brindle  cow 
which  liked  to  kick.  When  people  began  to  build  better  houses  in  Logan,  wil¬ 
liam  took  up  the  trade  of  plasterer  and  whitewashcr.  Perhaps  he  had  done 
some  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  old  country,  we  wore  unable  to  find  out 
about  this. 

Their  third  son  was  born  December  18th  1866  and  thc5r  named  him  William 
Thomas.  In  1862  or  thereabouts  their  second  son,  Joseph,  had  been  apprenti¬ 
ced  to  his  uncle  Robert  Croft,  a  blacksmith,  but  for  some  reason  was  only 
with  him  about  nine  months,  then  he  went  to  work  for  another  blacksmith,  Tho¬ 
mas  Lockyear,  for  whom  it  is  said  he  had  herded  cows  and  done  other  odd  jobs 
before.  This  speaks  v/ell  for  his  home  training  that  at  the  tender  age  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  he  could  earn  besides  his  board  and  bed  in  one  year  a  co w  and 
a  calf  and  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  When  he  was  about  fourteen  he  went  to  Wil¬ 
lard  to  work  for  George  mason,  plowing  etc.,  and  as  wages  for  three  or  four 
months  he  brought  back,  seven  gallons  of  molasses. 

They  were  blessed  with  two  more  children  while  they  lived  in  the  old 
log  house,  namely  Edith  Olive,  Dorn  August  11th  1869  and  Ernest  who  was  born 
on  April  9th  1873. 
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Forerunner  of  "the  Dlnlng^^r 

-Wien  the  railroad  was  built  into  Logan  in  about  1875  or  76  it  was  made 
a  division  point  with  repair  shops  and  a  roundhouse  and  men  came  to  work  who 
.had  no  home  in  Logan  so  Elizabeth  began  taking  in  boarders.  She  was  a  good 
cook  and  the  men  liked  her  ways  so  that  she  soon  had  a  growing  business. 
About  the  year  1881  it  was  decided  that  they  had  to  have  more  room,  so  they 
had  a  larger  house  built  on  the  same  lot  with  the  old  house.  This  one  was 
a  frame  house  lined,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  with  adobe,  and  lathed 
and  plastered.  In  the  two  houses  there  were  thirteen  stoves  to  be  kept  go¬ 
ing  in  the  winter  time  and  son  William  Thomas  still  figures  he  had  quite  a 
job  sawing  up  the  wood  brought  in  from  the  canyon  by  Joseph  and' John  and 
carrying  it  into  the  different  rooms.  A  year  or  so  later  it  was  decided  to 
stop  the  trains  at  Logan  to  give  the  passengers  a  chance  to  eat,  and  Super- 
intendant  Geo.  W.  Thatcher,  having  heard  of  the  popularity  of  "Mother 
Knowles"  as  she  was  called,  came  to  her  and  persuaded  her  to  build  a  larger 
eating  house,  nearer  the  passenger  depot.  This  was  located  about  a  block 
south  of  the  old  home,  just  across  the  street  east  and  a  little  south  of 
the  depot.  It  was  probably  less  than  a  year  after  the  new  boarding  house 
v/ as  built  when  Elizabeth  decided  that  she  had  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of 
business  if  she  wished  to  continue  living.  She  sold  out  to  her  daughter 
Mary  Elizabeth  and  husband  George  Howard  Baugh,  who  continued  to  run  it  un¬ 
til  1887  when  the  main  line  was  changed  and  Logan  was  left  on  a  little 
branch  line,  without  any  business  for  an  eating  house. 

Music  in  the  Home 

William  led  a  choir  in  the  "Old  Hall"  before  the  Second  Ward  Hall  was 
byi.lt  and  led  the  Second  Ward  choir  for  a  short  time  after  that.  His 
daughters  benefitted  by  his  musical  talent  and  his  sons,  we  suppose ^got  as 
much  training  along  that  line  as  they  would  take.  It  is  remembered  that 
Laura  Baugh  sang  in  his  choir,  but  his  son  Joseph  was  considered  too  roudy 
to  be  tolerated  in  such  a  gathering,  even  if  he  had  wanted  to  belong. 
Nevertheless  there  was  so  much  music  dispensed  in  that  home  that  we  suspect 
that  those  who  did  not  swallow  it  dutifully  and  pleasurably  just  naturally 
absorbed  some  of  it  through  the  skin,  for  we  read  that  son  Joseph  was  later 
chorister  in  the  Second  Ward  Sunday  School.  Elizabeth  had  lost  her  singing 
voice  when  she  came  to  this  country,  but  she  encouraged  her  daughters  to 
take  advantage  of  their  father's  training.  It  is  remember  that  at  an  : v ,  1 / 
age  the  twins  sang  duets  in  the  tabernacle.  Nis  grandchildren,  too,  as 
they  came  along  w ere  rejoiced  in  by  their  grandfather  as  wonderful  material 
for  musical  development.  It  is  still  told  how  he  got  spectacles  and  a 
walking  stick  and  walked  down  the  tracks  to  visit  Joseph  and  Laura  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild,  Laura  Pearl.  He  was  only 
49  .years  old  at  this  time  and  considered  it  quite  laughable  that  he  was  to 
be  called  Grandpa.  Almost  before  she  could  talk  he  was  helping  her  to 
memorize  the  words  of  songs  and  trying  to  teach  her  how  to  read  music.  He 
had  practiced  it  so  much  that  he  needed  no  instrument  to  help  him  pick  up 
an  ordinary  melody  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar,  he  could  sing  it  right  off 
af*1x?r  going  over  it  quickly  in  the  book. 

He  was  in  demand  as  a  plasterer  and  used  to  take  his  wheelbarrow  along 
as  it  was  useful  not  only  in  his  work  but  also  to  bring  back  his  wages  which 
often  consisted  of  a  sack  of  bran  or  other  produce.  When  Joseph  and  John 
were  old  enough  they  went  along  to  mix  mud  for  him.  We  have  heard  that  he 
v/ as  the  forman  of  the  plasterers  in  the  Logan  Tabernacle  job,  and  his  son 
William  T.  remembers  how  his  mother  made  him  run  with  the  lunch  pail  so  that 
his  father  could  have  his  dinner  steaming  hot.  His  son  Joseph  helped  plast¬ 
er  the  Tabernacle  and  when  the  Temple  was  bt,ing  built  he  and  his  three  old¬ 
est  boys  helped  with  the  plastering  at  different  times.  Son  John  may  have 
helped  plaster  the  Tabernacle  too,  but  he  was  working  on  the  railroad  at 
least  part  of  that  time. 
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The  old  Utah  Northern  started  the  family  in  the  railroading  game. 

It  was  once  said  that  the  Knowles  girls  could  have  their  pick  of  the  rail¬ 
road  men,  and  the  boys  being  around  railroad  men  so  much  and  living  sc  close 
to  the  depot  and  the  shops  naturally  gravetated  in  that  direction.  Emmeline 
Pamelia  was  the  only  one  of  the  girls  who  did  not  marry  a  railroad  man,  and 
her  oldest  son  is  a  railroader.  All  the  boys  went  to  work  for  the  railroad 
and  one  has  only  to  listen  to  the  talk  amoung  the  next  generation  at  a  Knowles 
family  reunion  to  realize  that  it  is  indeed  a  railroading  family. 

Travelling  Leader  of  Song 

About  the  time  the  stake  Sunday  School  organization  was  started  William 
was  called  to  be  Stake  Chorister  for  the  Sunday  Schools,  At  that  time  a 
great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  singing  in  Sunday  School  and  it  was 
necessary  for  someone  to  teach  the  n ew  songs,  as  in  many  wards  they  had  no 
competent  chorister.  William  travelled  out  to  the  different  wards  of  the 
valley  every  Sunday,  arousing  great  enthusiasm  wherever  he  went.  He  organ¬ 
ized  one  or  two  great  singing  festivals  or  Jubilees  as  they  called  them, 
in  which  the  different  Sunday  Schools  of  the  valley  gathered  in  Logan  and 
sang  en  masse  and  as  smaller  choruses*  We  quote  from  a  piece  in  the  Desert 

News  of  October  6th  1923  entitled  In  Utah  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

"A  Sunday  School  musical  jubilee  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  had 

been  given  in  Logan.  Pupils  from  all  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Cache  County  had 

gathered  for  the  event  and  it  was  pronounced  by  Elder  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  who 
was  present  and  who  fostered  it  the  most  successful  and  largest  musical  fest¬ 
ival  ever  held  in  the  territory.  The  children  sang  the  songs  of  Zion  and 
choruses  and  cantatas  in  excellent  manner.  There  were  more  than  1500 
participants  and  upwards  of  3000  in  the  congregation.  Prof.  William  Knowles 
v/ as  the  conductor  and  Joseph  H.  Goddard  was  accompanist.  Elder  Moses 
Thatcher,  super intendant  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Cache  County  had  direct  charge 
of  the  big  event”.  This  evidently  occurred  in  1873. 

Trouble  on  the  Road 

One  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1877  a  number  of  Sunday  School  workers 
were  on  their  way  to  Clarkston.  This  was  before  the  days  of  what  we  would 
now  call  roads.  The  land  was  not  fenced  off  as  it  is  now,  but  the  trail 
struck  off  through  sagebrush  and  swamps  with  many  alternative  detours  in  the 
general  direction  of  Newton.  Fred  Hurst  was  in  the  front  seat  of  the  two 
seated  buggy  and  his  son-in-law,  Burnett  was  driving,  William  H.  Knowles  and 
his  youngest  daughter  Edith  were  in  the  back  seat.  There  were  bumps  and  mud- 
holes  every  so  often  on  the  trail  but  once  when  they  came  to  an  extra  hard 
pull  through  a  mudhcle  the  horses  gave  a  jerk  which  caught  them  off  their 
guard.  The  back  seat  came  loose  and  father  and  daughter  tumbled  out  in  the  ' 
mud  with  the  seat  on  top  of  them.  As  they  went  down  William  struck  his  back, 
perhaps  on  the  back  or  end  gate  of  the  buggy.  They  were  wet  and  bedraggled 
but  they  went  on  to  Newton  and  borrowed  dry  clothes  to  change  ut  Amos  Clark's 
or  perhaps  at  Bishop  Rigby's  and  continued  on  toward  Clarkston  to  fill  their 
appointment.  William  led  the  singing  in  Sunday  School  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  Avas  too  ill  to  attend  meeting.  His  back  was  injured  and  it  was  later 
found  that  his  kidneys  were  affected.  They  fixed  up  a  white  top  to  bring 
him  back  so  that  he  could  lie  down  and  Bishop  Preston  and  his  daughter 
Allie  Preston(Martineau)  who  had  gone  along  to  play  the  organ  for  him 
brought  them  back.  Although  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  do  a  little  work 
he  suffered  off  and  on  with  his  back  and  kidneys  for  the  next  ten  yeors 
until  he  died. 

He  continued  his  musical  activities  but  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale. 

He  had  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  r  song  leader  and  his  services  were 
sought  after  as  a  teacher.  At  one  time  he  taught  a  music  class  in  the 
Tab'enmcLcn.  and  in  Hovey’s  History  of  Cache  Valley  we  read  that: 
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"In  the  summer  of  1884  the  move  from  the  old.  Lindquist  Hall  to  the 
present  east  building  of  the  Brigham  Young  College  was  made.  The  faculty- 
was  reorganized  with  the  following  in  charge:  J,  Z.  Stewart,  President, 

Ida  lone  Cook,  Wn.  II.  Apperlcy,  Urn.  II.  Smart  as  teachers.  Dr,  G.  Hessel 
was  employed  as  teacher  of  drawing  and  music  and  William  Knowles  as  teacher 
of  vocal  music" .  Perhaps  it  was  his  poor  health  that  made  it  impossible  to 
stay  with  this  position  very  long. 

"Sunset,  and  Evening  Star" 

According  to  Doctor  Ormsby  his  back  injury  and  kidney  trouble  caused 
William  to  develop  diabetes  and  his  trouble  gradually  grew  worse  until  in 
the  spring  of  1887  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  such  terrible  pain  that 
the  doctor  prescribed  morphine.  One  evening  when  daughter  Edith  entered 
his  room  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  sleeping  and  had  slept  long  past  the 
time  for  his  medicine  sc  he  had  taken  two  of  the  little' tablets .  She  was 
not  alarmed  until  she  noticed  him  drowsing  off  in  an  unnatural  manner  and 
the  older  folks  told  her  that  he  had  taken  an  overdose  of  the  morphine. 

Under  the  doctor's  direction  they  tried  to  rouse  him,  but  it  was  impossible. 
He  passed  away  the  next  day,  which  was  April  21st,  1887. 

He  was  mourned  by  the  whole  community,  but  the  family  missed  him  most. 
He  had  always  been  such  a  kind  and  considerate  husband  and  father  and  had 
such  a  way  of  spreading  cheer  among  his  associates.  He  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  suffering  in  others  and  it  is  still  remembered  how  he  opposed 
the  amputation  of  a  leg  when  his  little  granddaughter  Leah  (John  and  Rosa's 
daughter)  had  been  injured  in  a  railroad  accident.  He  and  son  Joseph  came 
back  from  work  at  night  to  find  that  the  doctor  had  gone  ahead  and  perform¬ 
ed  the  operation  in  their  absence  and  the  two  of  them  went  out  behind  the 
house  and  we pt  bitterly. 

Elizabeth  was  left  alone  except  for  the  occasional  visits  of  her 
children,  all  of  whom  were  either  married  or  away  at  work.  She  was  a 
heavy  woman,  but  she  pretty  much  took  care  of  herself  until  within  a  short 
time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  on  Hay  30,  1904,  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  She  was  a  wonderful  mother  to  her  children  and  helpmeet  for 
her  husband.  Without  her  ability  at  management  they  could  none  of  them 
have  accomplished  as  much  as  they  did.  Even  after  her  husband's  death 
her  businesslike  way  of  doing  things  was  commented  upon  by  a  certain  Logan 
storekeeper  who  said  that  he  liked  to  wait  on  her  because  she  always  knew 
what  she  wanted  and  bought  it  without  hesitation  if  the  pjrice  w as  right. 

Pioneer  life  with  its  hardships  shortened  the  lives  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  so  that  many  of  us  who  could  have  known  them  and  enjoyed  the 
recollection  of  a  first  hand  contact  with  our  great  grandparents  were 
denied  that  priviledge,  but  we  can  know  what  our  parents  and  grandparents 
tell  us  of  them  that  they  loved  the  truth,  and  that  while  they  lived 
they  met  lifes  battles  with  courage  and  made  their  part  of  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Hay  we  always  cherish  their  memories. 

Information  for  sketch  gathered  by 
War ion  Knowles  Evorton 
Written  1940 
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JOSEPH  CROFT  KNOWLES 

(This  autobiography  is  compiled  from  two  autobiographies  -  one  written 
for  Aunt  Tace  and  the  other  for  Pearl  K.  Everton) 

I,  Joseph  Croft  Knowles,  was  born  July  18,  1855  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  called  "The  Little  Blue"  in  Clay  County,  Nebraska,  while  my 
parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  Croft  Knowles  were  crossing  the  plains  with 
an  ox  team. 

My  parents  located  in  Farmington  until  the  spring  of  1860,  with 
the  exception  of  some  little  time  when  they  went  south  with  the  general 
move.  In  the  spring  of  1860  they  moved  to  Cache  Valley,  landing  in 
Logan  in  June  of  that  year.  In  1861  they  built  their  home  on  6th  west. 

When  I  was  about  seven  years  old  I  was  apprenticed  to  my  uncle 
Robert  Croft,  for  five  years  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade,  but  only 
stayed  with  him  about  nine  months,  owing  to  misunderstandings.  After 
that  I  went  to  work  for  Thomas  Lockyear,  a  blacksmith,  and  received  the 
following  for  one  year’s  pay  -  a  cow,  a  calf,  and  ten  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  was  baptized  when  I  was  ten  years  old  by  Ralph  Smith  in  the 
Mill. Race  by  Card’s  old  mill,  and  confirmed  by  C.  J.  Larsen.  I  lived 
with  Brother  Lockyear  sometime  after  this,  and  they  thought  lots  of  me. 

HIS  WORK  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

Along  about  the  spring  of  1869,  I  went  to  work  for  George  Mason 
of  Willard,  plowing,  etc.,  and  earned  seven  gallons  of  molasses.  In 
August  I  came  home  and  went  of  Malad  to  work  for  Joseph  Aldridge,  where 
I  stayed  until  late  in  the  fall.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Aldridge,  came 
home  drunk  and  tried  to  kill  me,  but  I  ran  away  and  stayed  out  all  night. 

I  left  there  to  drive  team  for  $50.00  per  month  and  my  board.  Going  to 
Corrine  I  stayed  two  weeks,  and  then  hired  out  to  Raymond  Brothers  of 
Virginia  City,  Montana.  We  traveled  with  ox  team. 

The  next  year,  while  passing  "Hole'  in  the  Rock"  station,  I  saw 
the  bodies  of  seven  dead  chinamen  who  had  frozen  to  death  the  winter  be¬ 
fore.  There  were  other  Chinamen  there  stripping  the  bones  to  send  them 
to  China. 

When  we  were  in  Beaver  Canyon  it  snowed  until  the  snow  was  two 
feet  deep,  then  turned  cold  and  froze  hard.  We  were  twenty-throe  hours 
traveling  from  Pleasant  Volley  to  Monida,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 
We  paid  $11.00  for  a  ton  of  hay,  and  it  took  a  ton  for  each  feeding. 

There  were  fifty  yoke  of  cattle  and  two  horses  in  the  outfit. 

We  went  from  there  to  William's  station  and  stayed  all  night. 

The  men  were  drinking  and  gambling  all  night  long.  The  next  day  we  went 
down  Spring  Hill  on  the  Red  Rock  where  it  was  bitter  cold.  I  froze  my 
feet  while  sitting  by  the  fire.  We  traveled  on  down  to  Ryan's  canyon,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  where  we  struck  spring  weather.  Traveled 
on  until  we  reached  Virginia  City,  where  we  stayed  three  or  four  days. 

On  the  way  home  I  ate  my  Christmas  dinner  at  Monida.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  bread  and  a  potato,  which  I  paid  one  dollar  for,  and  glad  to  get  it. 

When  wo  arrived  at  Idaho  Falls  (Eagle  Rock)  we  had  to  pay  19/ 
a  pound  for  flour.  In  Pocatello  I  bought  a  horse,  which  I  never -got, 
and  arrived  homo  in  the  middle  of  winter  without  n  penny.  When  wo  cross¬ 
ed  the  flat  southeast  of  Oxford  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep,  The  next 
year  I  went  again  to  Montana  to  work  for  the  same  outfit,  but  did  bring  • 
my  wages  back  home,  and  my  parents  were  glad  to  get  the  money. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  I  went  up  Logan  Canyon  for  wood.  I  broke 
my  ankle  on  .that  trip  and  froze  it  on  the  way  from  the  canyon.  This 
accident  nearly  cost  me. my  life,  and  I  have  suffered  from  it  all  my  life. 

I  did  not  do  any  work  for  three  years. 

In  1874  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  to  work  for  A.  M.  Musser,  hauling 
grain  and  coal  for  the  Church6 
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HIS  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN 

In  the  spring  of  1876  I  went  to  work  for  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Co., 
and  worked  for  them  all  summer.  On  October  30,  1876,  I  was  married  to 
Miss  Laura  M.  Baugh,  by  Daniel  H.  Wells  at  his  home,  cs  the  Endowment 
House  was  closed  at  that  time.  Sixteen  months  later,  Feb.  14,  1878.,  we 
wont  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  our  endowments . 

We  lived  in  the  Viest  Field,  Logan,  and  I  worked  for  Hezekiah 
Thatcher  in  the  flour  mill.  I  was  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  -  chorister  in  the  Sundry  School  and 
Counselor  in  the  M.  I .  A. 

I  had  fourteen  children  born  to  me  from  this  union,  as  follows: 
Laura  Pearl,  Joseph  Henry,  George  William,  Lilly  Elizabeth,  Kate,  Ada, 

Ethel,  LeRoy,  Lester  Ma.rriner,  Monida,  Milton  Croft,  Arthur  Bough, 

Willard  Baugh,  and  Kenneth  Baugh, 

I  was  ordained  .a  Teacher  and  worked  in  that  Quorum.  Sometime  in 
the  early  80' s  I  was  ordained  a  Seventy. 

I  worked  on  the  Railroad  as  brakeman,  conductor,  and  fireman, 
and  also  on  bridge  and  section,  after  which  I  took  up  lathing  and 
plastering.  I  helped  to  plaster  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 

In  1886  I  was  called  to  work  in  the  Logan  Temple,  and  worked 
there  until  the  fall  of  1887. 

On  -“-ugust  5,  1887,  I  was  married  to  Clara  T.  Conrad.  This  was 
during  the  very  worst  of  the  raid  against  polygamy  in  Utah,  conseuently 
no  one  knew  of  my  second  marriage  for  sometime.  I  had  eleven  children 
born  to  me  form  this  union,  as  follows:  Jasper  Conrad,  Clara  Tacy,  Mary, 
Seymour  Young,  William  Croft,  Jessie,  Russell  Conrad,  Josephine,  Aurelia, 
Edith  Virginia,  and  Almira. 

MAKING  A  LIVING 

In  January  1888,  I  bought  into  a  butcher  shop  wi th  John  Royal 
ran  it  for  everal  months,  and  then  bought  him  out  and  ran  it  for  myself 
for  thirteen  years.  After  leaving  the  butcher  business  I  took  up  the 
insurance  business 'for  a  pumber  of  years. 

In  1891  I  was  elected  city  Marshall  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  appointed  chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

In  1896,  I  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Peace,  and  served  for 
two  years.  I  served  as  road'  commissioner  under  a  commission  issued  by 
Governor  Heber  M.  Wells  to  spend  $2000.00,  in  Logan,  Blacksmith  Fork 
and  Wellsville  canyons* 

•  In  1905j  I  was  elected  to  tho  position  of  County  Commissioner 
for  a  xerm  of  four  years,  after  which  I  served  as  Deputy  Assessor  for 
two  years’. 

After  this  I  got  work  at  Pocatello j  \;orking  as  special  guard 
for  the  0*  S.  L.  Railroad  for  a  few  months  while  tho  strike  was  on. 

In  1912,  on  the  third  day  of  April  I  filed  on  a  homestead  of 
160  acres  of  land  near  .Oxford  Station,  Idaho.  Then  in  1914,  I  had  it 
turned  into  an  enlarged  entry,  giving  me  320  acres,  and  I  have  a  nice 
stand  of  wheat  growing  pn  the  same* 

Thus  ends  this  too  short  a  story  written  by  himself. 

He  was  ordained  a  Seventy  January  6th  1884  by  V/.  W.  Taylor  and 
was  ordained  a  High  Priest  November  10th  1907  by  Andreas  Peterson. 

•  The  following  remembrances  of  their  father  are  contributed  by 
Pearl  Knowles  Evert on  and  Kate  Knowles  Mortiner. 

A  few  years  before  he  died,  while  he  was  working  on  tho  farm 
near  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  canyon  to  get  some  wood,  taking  his  son 
William  with  him.  While  getting  out  tho  wood  he  fell  on  his  ax  and  cut 
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his  wrist  very  badly.  It  severed  the  tendons  -and. some  of  the  arteries 
in  his  wrist  and  he  was  in  danger  of  bleeding  to  death.  Bills  shirt  was 
torn  up  to  make  a  cord  which  was  tightened  around  the  wrist  to  stop  the 
blood  and  then  he  was  driven  as  fast  as  possible  to  Preston  and  then  by 
Automobile  to  Logan  where  he  was  given  medical  aid,  the  wound  healed  but 
the  tendons  did  not  knit  together 'so  he  had  but, little  use  of  the  fingers 
of  his  hand  after  that. 

It  was  while  he  was 'County  Commissioner  that  the  Cache  County 
Court  house  was  modernized  and  'the  addition  on  the  east  was  built  so  there 
was  room  for  the  different  departments  of  county  government  to  function. 

He  was  always  full  of  fun.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  given  to 
teasing  his  sisters  and  anyone  else  who  would  be  teased.  It  is  said  that- 
his  father  would  not  let  him  attend  his  singing  classes  because  ho  caused 
so  much  disturbcnce  by  teasing  the  girls. 

In  the  Logan  Second  ward,  father  was  the  president  of  the  Young 
Mens  Mutual  Improvement  Association.  I  think  he  was  also  the  President 
of  the  Religion  Class. when  the- Class  first  began. 

When  we  moved  into  the  Logan  4th  ward  he  became  a  Sunday  School 
Teacher  and  then  for  some  time  he  was  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  while  Andreas  Peterson  was  the  Superintendent. 

In  1907  he  was  selected  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Stake  Old 
Folks  Committee.  This  position  he  held  until  about  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1918.  This  was  a  work  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
meal  himself  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  working  and  planning  to  give  a 
good  meal  to  every  one  of  the  old  folks  in  the  Stake  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Ho  carried  this  same  pleasure  into  his  home.  When  he  was. run¬ 
ning  the  butcher  shop  he  took  some  one  home  to  dinner  with  him  nearly 
every  day.  There  were  families  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  valley  with 
whom  he  was  friendly  and  who  were  regular  diners  at  the  Knowles  home 
whenever  they  came  to  Logan.  His  list  of  dinner  guests  included  not  only 
friends  from  the  valley  but  travelling  salesmen,  political  associates, 
and  members  of  the  Baugh  and  the  Knowles  Family,  all  of  whom  were  made 
welcome  and  urged  to  continue  their  visits,  and  most  of  them  did. 

He  was  a  good  cook  and  for  years  while  the  children  were  small 
he  prepared  his  wife’s  breakfast  each  morning  and  served  it  to  her  in  bed. 

After  he  sold  the  butcher  shop,  soon  after  1900,  he  ran  a  res¬ 
taurant  called  ’’The  Only  Restaurant”  on  centre  street  in  Logan.  He  did 
the  cooking.  He  did  not  like  the  long  hours  in  the  kitchen  and  sold  out 
when  he  had  an  opportunity. 

He  was  a  republican  and  always  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
As  noted  in  his  own  story  he  ran  for  office  and  was  elected  a  number  of 
times.  At  another  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republical  County  Committee 
He  held  this  position  when  Theodore  Roosveldt  was  running  for  the  office 
of  President.  When  Theodore  visited  Logan  it  was  the  job  of  J.  C.  Knowles 
to  take  him  in  hand.  During  this  visit  they  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
which  continued  for  years  afterward. 

While  he  was  Cache  County  Commisioner  he  it  was  who  worked  for 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  lav/  which  consolidated  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  county,  except  Logan,  into  one  district.  Before  that  time  each 
town  was  an  independent  district  with  three  trustees  who  hired  the  teacher 
and  ran  the  school  with  no  regard  for  the  doings  of  the  other  districts. 
There  was  bitter  opposition  to  this  law  at  the  time  but  since  it  has  been 
tried  it  is  found  to  work  much  better  than  the  old  way. 

While  acting  as  commissioner  he  supervised  building  of  county 
roads.  In  this  work’ he  adopted  improved  methods  which  were  criticized  at 
the  time  but  which  later  became  standard. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-18  he  was  working  for  the  railroad  as 
a  guerd  in  Idaho.  While  there  he  became  sick  with  leakage  of  the  heart 
and  had  to  come  to  his  home. 
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After  d  time  he  got  some  bettor  end  returned  to  work  for  a  few 
days  but  had  to  quit.  The  heart  ailment  continued  to  get  worse  and  brought 
on  other  symtoms,  one  of  which  was  dropsy.  He  was  unable  to  lie  down  for 
months  and  gradually  got  weaker  until  the  end  came  June  3rd ,1918. 

The  Logan  Journal  contained  the  following  notice  of  his  funeral: 
"The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  Knowles  were 
held  in  the  Stoke  Tabernacle,  Thursday  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of 
the  First  Ward  Bishopric.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Choir  sang  "I  know  that  my  redemer  lives" ,  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  Charles  T.  Barrett.  Elder  Frank  H.  Baugh  Sr.  sang  "Not 
half  has  ever  been  told".  Remarks  were  mode  by  Elder  T.  S.  Browning  of 
Ogden  and  Seymour  B.  Young  of  Salt  Lake  City  who  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Council  of  Seventy.  Both  speakers  wore  relatives  of  the  family.  Bishop 
Merklcy  also  made  a  few  remarks,  thanked  all  who  hod  been  of  assistance  or 
comfort  to  the  family  during  the  hour  of  trial. 

At  intervals  between  speakers  George  Baugh  sang  "A  perfect  Day" 
and  Frank  Baugh  Sr.  song  "Face  to  Face".  In  closing  the  choir  sang  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee."  r 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Elder  A.  E.  Cranney.  The  floral 
offerings  were  beautiful  and  a  long  cortege  of  automobiles  accomoanyc-d  the 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place  where  Bishop  Charles  England  dedicated 
the  grave. 

He  had  very  many  good  traits,  chief  among  which  perhaps  was  his 
ability  to  make  and  hold  fi rends.  Wherever  he  went  he  had  firends. 

Wherever  he  was  known  he  was  liked.  When  he  held  an  office  he  worked  at 
the  job  and  made  some  more  firends.  When  he  wanted  to  be  elected  to 
another  office  it  was  hard  to  defeat  him." 

Joseph  C.  Knowles  married  first  Laura  Matilda  Baugh  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  30  Oct.  1876.  She  was  born  21  April  1858  in  Birmingham,  England. 

She  died  and  was  buried  in  Logan,  Utah,  date  of  death  3  May  1926. 
Her  father  was  George  Thomas  Baugh  and  her  mother  Elizabeth  Ferneyhough. 
Their  children  were  all  born  in  Logan,  Utah  as  follows* 

Laura  Pearl,  born  21  October  1877.  Married  Walter  M.  Everton 
Joseph  Henry,  born  3  October  1879,  Married  Winnifred  Barnett  and 

Rebecca  Allen  Liljenquist 

George  William,  born  13  July  1881.  Married  Mary  A.  Brennan 
Lillie  Elizabeth,  born  16  Doc.  1883.  Married  William  S.  Muir  Jr. 

Died  1  March  1912. 

Kate,  born  9  October  1885.  Married  John  Mortimer. 

Ada,  born  30  Sept.  1887.  Married  Grover  C. Smith  and  William  W.  Gray. 
Etheline,  born  10  October  1889.  Married  William  J.  McCarty. 

LeRoy,  born  24  July  1891.  Married  Eva  Hobbs. 

Died  27  June  1942. 

Lester  Merrinor,  born  25  April  1893.  He  died  2  July  1908. 

Monida,  born  21  April  1895.  Married  Leonard  Vaughan. 

Milton  Croft,  born  13  March  1897.  Married  Edna  Masie  McBride. 

Arthur  Baugh,  born  22  March  1899.  Married  Lucille  Jeffs  and  Ella  Keller. 
Willard  Baugh,  born  31  Aug.  1901.  Married  Elsie  Rawlings. 

Kenneth  Baugh,  born  7  April  1905.  Married  Helen  Pearce. 

,  Joseph  C.  Knowles  married  second,  Clara  Tacey  Conrad  in  the 

Logan  Temple  August  5,  1887.  She  was  born  in  Richmond,  Utah,  26  March 
1869.  Her  parents  wore  Jasper  Conrad  and  Clarentine  Young.  She  died  in 
Logan,  Utah,  October  6,  1932. 

Their  children  are  as  follows: 

Jasper  Conrad,  born  26  August  1888,  Salt  Lake  City.  Married  Afton  Brown. 
Clara  Tacey,  born  20  June  1891,  Salt  Lake  City.  Married  Byron  F.Pace  Jr.  & 

Jack  Albrecht. 
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Mary,  born  1  May  1895  at  Franklin,  Idaho.  Married  James  Showalter. 
Seymour  Young,  born  26  Jan.  1897,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Edith  Rnwson. 
William  Croft,  born  9  Oct.  1898,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Diana  Swenson. 
Jessie,  born  12  Sept.  1900,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  William  G.  Grow. 
Russell  Conrad,  born  15  Oct.  1902,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Zetta  Aller. 
Josephine,  born  17  Sept.  1904,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Cyril  H.  Bullock. 
Aurelia,  born  22  June  1906,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  R.  M.  LoBuron. 

Edith  Virginia,  born  10  Sept.  1908,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Edwin  Salt. 

Died  19  Nov.  1927. 

Almyrn,  born  29  Nov.  1910,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Louis  Perkins. 
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"MY  MOTHER” 

(By  Mrs.  Pearl  Everton)' 

My  mother,  Laura  Matilda  Baugh,  was  born  April  21st.  1858,  in 
Burmingham,  England.  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  T.  and  Elizabeth 
Ferneyhough  Baugh.  Her  father  George  T.  Baugh  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Baugh 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  English  Army.  While  he  was  on  duty  at  Gilbralter 
grandfather  was  born. 

After  moving  back  to  England  they  made  their  home  in  Burmingham, 
and  Grandfather  married  a  neighbor  girl,  Elizabeth  Ferneyhough.  Soon 
after  they  were  married.  Grandfather  Baugh  and  his  wife  became  members 
of  the  Church.  He  took  an  active  part  in  Religious  matters,  was  a 
counselor  to  the  President  of  the  Branch,  and  being  gifted  with  a  good 
voice  he  helped  materially  with  the  singing  in  the  Branch  as  did  also  the 
members  of  his  family.  There  were  seven  daughters  and  one  son  older  than 
mother,  she  being  the  eighth  child  of  a  family  of  fourteen.-  They  were 
all  good  singers  and  their  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Elders 
who  visited  the  Burmingham  Conference.  Whenever  leading  brethern  of  the 
Chutch  visited  that  part  of  the  country  they  were  sure  to  visit  the 
Baugh  family  where  they  knew  they  would  be  royally  treated  and  would 
have  the  priviledge  of  hearing  some  good  music. 

.•>  Among  the  brethern  who  visited  their  place  was  Albert  Carrington, 
Brigham  Young  Jr.,  Orson  Pratt,  Moses  Thatcher,  C.  W.  Penrose,  and 
Joseph  Young. 

Grandfather  Baugh  was  a  poor  man  and  having  a  large  family  to 
support  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  practice  economy  and  every  member 
of  the  family  was  required  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He 
was  very  careful  to  avoid  debt  and  all  were  taught  to  be  industrious. 

His  good  wife  set  the  example  among  the  girls  by  working  out  whenever 
possible,  and  practiced  the  strictest  economy  in  the  home.  At  times  the 
girls  were  unable  to  afford  two  aprons  to  go  to  their  work  and  this  made 
it  necessary  for  grandmother  when  they  came  home  at  night  to  wash  their 
aprons,  hang  them  by  the  fire  to  dry  and  in  the  morning  iron  them  before 
time  for  them  to  go  to  work  again.  As  soon  as  mother  was  able  to  find 
her  way  around  the  neighborhood,  she  was  employed  running  errands  for  a 
shoemaker  and  made  herself  useful  around  the  home. 

When  she  was  six  years  old  she  started  to  work  at  a  button 
factory.  She  worked  at  the  factory  from  early  morn  until  twelve ' o ' clock 
then  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  school  from  one  o’clock  until  six.  She 
had  not  been  at  the  button  factory  long  until  she  showed  such  ability  to 
do  the  work  and  was  so  reliable  around  the.  factory  that  the  manager  de¬ 
cided  that  she  must  work  at  the  factory  all  day  as  he  said  she  was  evid¬ 
ently  older  than  she  claimed  to  bo.  So  her  school  days  were  few  and  short. 

On  December  30th  1867  mother  was  baptised  by  Zebulon  Jacobs, 
who  was  a  son  of  Zina  D.  Young.  Three  days  later  she  was  confirmed  by 
H.  C.  Jacobs  who  was  also  a  son  of  Zina  D.  Young. 

The  family  started  for  Utah  in  June  1871.  On  the  ship  mother 
had  a  bad  case  of  Scarlet  Fever.  When  she  arrived  in  Nov/  York  she  was  so 
sick  that  she  had  to  be  held  up  while  passing  the  immigration  officers  to 
keep  her  from  falling.  From  New  York  they  took  the  train  to.  Ogden.  She 
remembers  this  journey  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  in  her  life 
for  she  was  sick  and  weak  and  the  accomedations  on  the  train  were  very 
poor.  She  was  compelled  to  lay  down  on  a  trunk  to  rest  and  when  they 
arrived  in  Ogden  she  about  worn  out.  They  stayed  over  night  in  Ogden 
then  came  by  team  to  Wellsville,  where  they  stayed  over  night  again. 

The  next  day  Brother  Hezekiah  Thatcher,  who  had  married  an  older  sister, 
who  had  immigrated  some  years  previously,  met  them  in  Wellsville  and 
brought  them  to  Logan  to  his  home. 

Mothor  got  work  in  private  families  and  part  of  the  time  was 
supposed  to  attend  school,  but  she  found  so  much  work  and  she  was  so 
willing  to  work  that  she  failed  to  attend  school  very  much. 
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She  worked  for  a  short  time  for  Brigham  Young  Jr,,  also  for 
George  W.  Thatcher.  When  Brother  Thatcher  moved  to  Salt  Lake  she  went 
down  there  and  worked  in  his  family  there.  While  there  she  had  a  tooth 
pulled  and  almost  bled  to  death  as  a  consequence,,  As  soon  as  she  was  able 
she  came  home  and  afterward  returned  to  Salt  Lake  to  Thatcher1 s  family. 

At  one  time  she  v/orked  for  one  family  for  sixteen  weeks  for  a  home  made 
shawl.  When  she  got  the  shawl  she  wore  it  a  few  times,  when  it  became 
soiled  and  when  she  washed  it  and  hung  it  on  the  line  a  stray  colt  tore 
it  to  pieces. 

While  she  was  in  Logan  she  was  a  member  of  the  choir  and  sang 
in  the  old  hall  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir.  On 
October  30th,  1876  she  was  married  to  Joseph  C.  Knowles.  The  Endowment 
House  closed  the  day  before  they  were  married.  It  was  their  intention  to 
be  married  in  the  endowment  house,  but  on  account  of  father  working  for 
the  Telegraph  Company  out  in  the  Mountains  erecting  a  telegraph  line  to 
Bear  Lake  they  could  not  get  word  to  him  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
endowment  house  was  going  to  close  and  therefore  he  arrived  too  late  to 
be  admitted  into  the  endowment  house.  They  were  advised  to  be  married 
however,  and  were  married  at  Daniel  H.  Well’s  house  October  30th.  1876. 
Mother  was  employed  in  the  family  of  George  Thatcher  as  house  keeper 
until  about  half  an  hour  before  she  was  married.  After  the  marriage 
they  made  their  home  in  what  is  now  the  West  Fields  in  Logan  2nd .Ward. 

There  were  few  house  there  at  that  time.  \Then  they  first  moved  there 
no  one  lived  within  a  half  a  mile  of  their  home.  Indians  were  plentiful 
and  the  willows  in  the  west  field  was  the  favorite  camping  place  when 
they  came  to  Logan.  They  very  often  came  to  the  house  and  begged  for 
bread;  sugar  etc,,  and  she  was  always  willing  to  help  them.  On  one  or 
two.  occassions  however,  some  of  them  acted  very  mean  and  frightened 
mother  ver*y  badly.  On  one  occasion  when  she  became  very  frightened  she 
sent  me  across  the  field  to  call  the  neighbor,  when  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  I  saw  the  Indians  coming  and  became  so  frightened  that  I 
could  not  move  nor  speak. 

After  several  years  residence  in  the  West  Field,  father  open¬ 
ed  a  meat  market  in  town  and  the  family  moved  up  to  rooms  adjoining  the 
meat  market.  Mother  assisted  in  the  market  by  dressing  fowls,  rendering 
lard,  grinding  sausage,  etc.  Father  was  very  fond  of  entertaining  his 
friends  and  for  years  while  they  were  running  the  market  they  hardly  knew 
what  it  was  to  sit  down  to  a  table  for  a  noon  day  meal  without  having  from 
one  to  six  or  a  dozen  people  outside  of  the  family.  Meanwhile  mother  was 
not  idle  in  Church  work  as  she  was  Relief  Society  teacher  in  Logan  4th 
ward  for  many  years  and  when  transferred  to  the  first  ward  she  continued 
as  Relief  Society  teacher  there.  On  may  5th  1904  she  was  appointed 
second  counsellor  to  Sister  McAllister  who  was  President  of  the  Relief 
Society.  In  1912  she  was  appointed  first  counsellor.  November  12th, 1914 
she  was  appointed  President  of  the  Relief  Society  in  Logan  First  Ward, 
laboring  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  B,G. Thatcher.  She  was  released 
when  the  wards  were  divided  and  Bishop  Thatcher  was  released  in  the  summer 
of  1917.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  which  occurred  in  1918  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  old  home  at  142  West  2  North  street.  Her  sons 
Milton,  Arthur,  Willard  and  Kenneth  wore  not  married.  They  all  helped  to 
support  the  family.  As  the  older  ones  married  and  left  home  she- was  left 
with  Kenneth  --  her  older  son  Joseph  contributed  liberally  towards  her 
support  in  her  later  years. 

She  died  3  May  1926  --  68  years  and  12  days  old. 

Mother  was  always  anxious  to  help  the  unfortunate.  She  got  a  lot 
of  pleasuro  from  giving  to  poor  old  people  --  from  taking  homeless  people 
in  and  giving  them  a  home  --  from  furnishing  meals  to  various  people  whom 
she  esteemed  as  friends.  Every  Saturday  for  years  she  sent  lunch  for  three 
to  Mrs,  T.  D.  Roberts  -  Millinary  Store  -  Mrs.  Cecelia  Morrell  got  her 
noonday  meal  with  the  family  for  years  (she  was  a  dressmaker)  Old  lady 
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Elkins  (English  -  deaf  -  feeble)  came  every  Friday,  supposedly  to  mend 
stockings  but  really  because  mother  thought  she  neoded  a  meal*  Henry 
Vogel,  a  homeless  boy  found  re’fuge  in  their  home.  Several  years  ’’Old 
man  Pollard”  a  homeless  wanderer  was  taken  in  over  winter.  These  are 
samples  of  the  things  she  did  all  her  married  life,  and  she  never  thot 
of  charging  anything  for  any  help  she  gave.  She  sold  milk  for  awhile  to 
neighbors,  for  a  pint  she  gave  nearly  a  quart  and  for  a  quart  she  slways 
threw  in  an  extra  pint. 

She  was  known  far  and  wide  for  her  homemade  cankermodicine  -- 
which  she  sold  for  about  10 a  quart  --  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the 
drugs  with  nothing  for  her  labor. 


Memories  of  My  Grandmother  Laura  Matilda  Baugh  Knowles 

by  Laura  Everton  Wagstaff . 

My  earliest  memories  of  my  grandmother  are  gastronomical . 
Grandmother’s  pieces  were  tastier  than  mothers  and  she  always  had  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  us,  a  habit  of  grandmothers,  I  think.  Her  black  English 
currant  pie  was  the  best  ever.  From  the  time  I  can  first  remember  until 
the  time  of  her  death,  grandmother  always  had  a  family  gathering  in  her 
home  en  Christmas  day.  When  I  was  eighteen  I  went  away  to  teach  school. 
That  year  we  spent  the  last  Christmas  with  gnandmother  Knowles.  She  died 
the  following  May.  The  main  features  of  the  Christmas  day  celebration 
was  always  an  enormous  dinner.  Grandmother  was  a  very  good  cook. 

Grandmother’s  canker  medicine  was  a  delicasy  of  our  childhood. 
Of  course,  we  weren't  supposed  to  have  it  unless  we  had  canker,  but  at 
the  least  suggestion  of  soreness  in  the  mouth,  we  took  literally  bottles 
of  the  home-made  remedy. 

Home-made  soap  will  always  recall  to  me  my  grandmother.  She 
made  soap  every  summer,  boiling  it  over  a  specially  built  grate  in  the 
back  yard.  Her  home  always  had  a  different  odor.  I  think  now  it  was  the 
home-made  soap  which  gave  the  homo  this  odor  so  different  from  any  other. 

Grandmother  had  snowy  white  hair  and  quite  a  bit  of  it.  I 
think  she  was  loveliest  when  she  had  just  washed  her  hair  and  wore  an 
orchid  colored  waist. 

Whenever  she  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  grandmother  picked  up 
her  knitting.  She  knitted  lace  and  insertion  for  pillow  cases,  mostly. 

I  have  a  pair  of  cases  with  lace  on  which  she  made. 

Grandmother  was  a  practical  nurse  and  she  was  in  our  home  when 
several  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  arrived.  Having  had  fourteen  children 
of  her  own  she  knew  all  about  childrens  ailments  and  how  to  treat  them. 
Unselfishly,  she  was  always  doing  things  for  others. 


The  following  account  of  her  funeral  is  copied  from  the  Logan 
Journal  of  May  6,  1926. 

’’Funeral  services  for  the  late  Laura  M.Baugh  Knowles  were  held 
in  the  Fourth  ward  Chapel  under  the  direction  of  Bp.  S.  B.  Benson.  The 
house  was  packed  with  friends  and  admirers  of  the  departed  lady.  There 
was  a  profusion  of  beautiful  floral  offerings  and  a  lovely  spirit  per¬ 
meated  the  services,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  music  consisting 
of  selections  by  the  Choir  and  vocal  solos  by  Horace  Baugh,  F.H.  BaughJr. 
and  Sarah  Blair  Anderson.  The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Pres.  Jos. 

E.  Cardon.  Elder  B.  G.  Thatcher,  from  an  almost  life  long  aquaintance 
spoke  most  highly  of  the  sweet,  loving,  motherly  nature  of  the  departed, 
and  read  a  poetic  enlogy  to  her  character  written  by  Mrs.  S.  Jenkins. 
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He  spoke  of  her  os  a  self-denying  mother  of  fourteen  fine  children  and 
of  her  -work  in  the  Church.  Elder  N*  W.  Kimball,  a  friend  since  the 
early  eighties,  also  paid  splendid  tribute  to  her  memory  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  Saint  and  friend,  and  told  of  the  fine  character  of  the  Baugh 
and  Knowles  families.  Bp*  Benson  told  of  the  willing  church  service  of 
the  departed  and  of  her  splendid  character.  A  long  cortege  accompanied 
the  remains  to  the  Cemetary  where  Pre si  dent'  Wa Iter  M.  Everton  dedicated 
the  last  resting  place* 
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Biography  of  George  Thomas  Baugh  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Fcrneyhough.  By  Walter  M.  Evcrton. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  attempt 'to  write  the  life  story  of  this 
good  man  and  his  wife  because  they  ore  the  grandparents  of  my  wife.  Ever 
since  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  I  looked  upon  them  as  being  without 
guile.  In  our  early  married  life,  my  wife  and  I  have  often  talked  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Baugh  and  wished  that  we 
might  live  as  they  lived  and  love  as  they  loved. 

Practically  all  the  story  to  follow  has  been  furnished  me  by 
others.  My  port  has  been  to  edit  and  arrange  the  stories  so  they  will 
form  one  story. 

As  an  introduction  I  am  copying,  with  some  additions,  a  record 
made  some  years  ago  by  Miss  Laura  Everton  (now  Mrs.  Geo,  B.  Wogstaff.) 

GEORGE  THOMAS  BAUGH 

His  Father  --  Thomas  Baugh,  born  in  England  in  1777.  Died  April  15,1829 
in  England. 

His  Wife  —  Ann  Austin  Baugh,  born  in  Kent,  England  Feb.  10,  1777.  Died 
January  9th  1871  in  Birmingham,  England. 

Their  three  children  were:  George  Thomas,  William,  and  Henry.  None  of 
these  children  were  Mormons  except  George  Thomas. 

George  Thomas  Baugh  was  born  in  Gibraltcr  (midsea)  May  20,  1821.  Died 
at  Logan,  March  15th,  1909. •  His  occupation  was  a  stamper  in  a  silver¬ 
smiths  shop.  His  wife  Elizabeth  Ferneyhough  Baugh,  born  at  Birmingham, 
England  June  24th,  1823.  Died  Sept.  26th, 1903  at  Logan,  Utah.  They  were 
married  November  23rd  1840,  at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  England. 

Their  Children:  Eliza  Ann  Baugh  Lucus  born  at  Birmingahm,  April  23rd  1841. 
Died  February  4th  1905  in  Manchester,  England. 

Emmeline  Austin  Baugh  Arnot,  born  ’in  Birmingham,  Eng.  May  16th,  1843. 

Died  May  9th,  1875  in  Logan. 

Elizabeth  Francis  Baugh,  born  in  Birmingham,  Feb.  7th,  1845. 

Died  4th  January  1847. 

Martha  Hannah  Baugh  Bench,  born  in  Birmingham,  June  30th  1847. 

Died  10  Dec. 1928,  Logan,  Utah. 

Married  John  Bench. 

Melissa  Baugh  Butt,  born  at  Birmingham,  October  28th,  1849. 

Died  May  20th  1920  in  Tacoma  Washington. 

Married  Alfred  Butt. 

Jane  Amy  Baugh  Thatcher,  born  at  Birmingham,  November  25th,  1851. 

Died  5  Dec.  1929  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Married ‘Hezeki ah  Thatcher  and  Andrew  Villet. 

Alice  Mary  Baugh  Smith,  born  in  Birmingham,  December  28th, 1853. 

Married  Lot  Smith. 

George  Howard  Baugh,  born  at  Birmingham,  Feburary  7th,  1856. 

Died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  11  Nov.  1934. 

Married  Elizabeth  Knowles. 

Laura  Matilda  Baugh  Knowles,  born  at  Birmingham,  April  21st,  1858. 

Died  in  Lo.gan,-  Utah,  May  3rd.  1926. 

Married  Joseph  C.  Knowles. 

Ellen  Maude  Baugh  Hansen,  born  at  ‘Birmingham,  November  21st,  1860. 

Died  in  Salt  L*-ko  City,  27  May  1.942. 

Married  Peter  Hanson. 

Infant  Baugh  (still  born)  at  Birmingham,  Eng.  March  6th,  1862. 

Kate  Baugh  Browing,  born  at  Birmingham,  Eng.  June  20th,  1864. 

Died  Dec,  20th,  1910,  at  Ogden, Utah. 

Married  T.  Samuel  Browning. 

Francis  Heber  Baugh,  born  in  Birmingham,  November  21st,  1866, 

Married  Alice  Suramerill. 

Marintha  Althera  Baugh,  born  at  Birmingham,  November  21st.  1866 

Died  August  1867,  in  Birmingham,  England. 
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GEORGE  THOMAS  BAUGH'S  WIFE 

His  wife's  father  was  Henry  Ferneyhough,  born  in  England  in 
July  1783.  Died  at  Birmingham,  England  20  May  1869.  His  occupation  was 
a  brush  maker.  His  wife,  Martha  Stoker  Ferneyhough,  born  at  Birmingham, 
England  1784,  Died  January  20,  1850,  at  Birmingham,  England.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Ferneyhough  Baugh  end  Mary  Anne  Ferneyhough 
Watkins,  According  to  an  old  Birmingham  record  his  wife  was  baptized  in 
1849  -  the  year  after  her  husband  joined  the  Mormons. 

Names  and  dates  from  the  George  T.  Baugh  Temple  record  form  the 
basis  for  this  story.  Deaths  since  1909  are  taken  from  various  sources. 
Endowments  and  sealing  records  at  the  temple  were  compared  to  verify  the 
records  -  the  marriage  date  of  George  T.  Baugh  was  taken  from  a  slip  of 
paper  torn  from  the  parish  register  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  England 
showing  the  original  entry  of  the  marriage  -  the  paper  was  in  the  posession 
of  his  son  George  H.  Baugh,  who  with  his  sister  Alice  Baugh  Smith,  furnished 
much  of  the  general  information  in  the  above. 

We  know  little  of  the  early  life  of  George  Thomas  Baugh.  His 
father  was  a  petty  officer  in  the  army  and  his  wife  traveled  with  him. 

George  Thomas  was  born  on  one  of  these  journeys.  The  father  died  when 
George  was  eight  years  old  and  the  mother  so  far  as  we  know  made  her 
home  in  Birmingham,  at  least  she  was  there  and  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  George  in  her  later  years. 

When  George  was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  married  and  continued 
t'o  live  in  Birmingham  during  his  stay  in  England.  All  his  children  being 
born  in  Birmingham.  He  worked  in  a  factory  that  made  silverware,  his 
particular  job  being  to  stamp  out  the  spoons 4  An  old  Birmingham  record 
in  the  Historians  office  lists  him  as  a  Brass  Foundryman, 

He  jbined  the  church  rather  early  in  his  married  life.  This 
same  old  record  gives  his  baptism  as  April  20,  1848  by  Elder  Bailey. 

His  daughter  Alice  who  was  born  in  1853  says  he  was  a  Mormon 
when  she  can  first  remember.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  he  and  his 
wife  kept  the  Conference  house  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  house 
where  the  elders  lived  and  made  the  church  headquarters  for  Birmingham 
and  vicinity.  He  was  counselor  to  the  president  of  the  Hockley  Branch 
and  was  active  generally  in  church  work  for  years  before  the  family 
emmigrated  to  Utah.  As  keeper  of  the  conference  house  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  become  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
church. 

•He  hud  a  large  family,  mostly  girls,  and  his  income  was  small 
so  the  members  of  the  family  all  had  to  work  and  live  very  economically 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  It'  is  said  that  the  mother  washed  the  girls 
aprons  and  things  after  they  came  home  from  work  so  they  would  have  some¬ 
thing  clean  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning. 

(The  following  story  of  the  Baughs  in  America  was  taken  mostly 
from  notes  written  by  Mrs.  Grace  Baugh  while  she  conversed  with  Francis 
(Frank)  H.  B  augh  who  was  the  youngest  child  of  George  T.  Baugh.) 

Ann  Austin  Baugh,  the  mother  of  George  Thomas  Baugh  died  in 
Jan.  of  1871.  She  was  94  years  old  and  had  made  her  home  with  George 
and  family  for  many  years.  Soon  after  her  death  the  Buugh  family  made 
preperations  to  move  to  Utah,  and  arrived  here  in  the  summer.  George 
T.  was  then  fifty  years  old.  He  and  his  wife  and  seven  unmarried 
children  made  the  journey  by  steam  ship  ovor  the  ocean  and  then  by 
railroad  to  Ogden.  The  journey  probably  took  about  three  weeks.  The 
family  was  met  in  Ogden  by  Brother  Baugh  from  Wollsville  who  brought 
them  to  Wellsville  and  then  the  next  day  Hezekiah  Thatcher,  who  had 
married  their  daughter  Jane,  and  who  head  given  financial  assitnnee  in 
bringing  them  to  Utah,  brought  them  to  Logan  and  placed  them  in  one  of 
his  old  houses.  If  the  house  wero  standing  now  it  would  be  numbered 
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about  589  west  Center  Street.  Their  last  home  in  England  was  a  three 
story  brick  house  which  was  comfortable  and  nice  for -those  times#  When 
they  moved  to  their  first  home  in  Logan  it  was  a  two  room  log  house  with 
dirt  roof#  If  a  rain  storm  continued  for  long  it  soaked  through  the  dirt 
and  leaked  everywhere.  On  such  occasions  pans  and  tubs  were  placed  on 
the  beds  to  try  to  keep  them  dry.  The  floor  of  their  new  home  was  dirt 
also.  This  continued  to  be  their  home  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  a 
new  frame  house  was  built  a  few  rods  north  of  the  old  home.  Here  they 
were  quite  comfortable  during  their  declining  years.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  home  made  rag  carpets,  the  walls  were  plastered  and  white¬ 
washed,  the  mattersses  were  made  of  corn  husks.  There  was  'a  large  bible 
always  on  the  center  table  in  the  front  room.  That  was  not  the  bible  he 
read  however. 

He  had  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  west  fields  which  he  farmed 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons.  Around  the  house  he  had  a  garden  and  it  was 
always  a  very  good  garden.  He  took  particular  pride  in  having  things 
earlier  than  other  gardeners.  He  always  had  e  cow  and  for  years  had  two 
horses.  There  was  also  a  flock  of  chickens  and  a  pig  to  furnish  eggs  and 
meat. 

Everything  around  the  house,  the  garden  and  stables  was  kept 
very  neat  and  tidy.  There  was  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place.  He  was  very  particular  about  cleanliness  in  his  person  and 
his  clothing. 

Altho  he  was  kind  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  was  firm  in  hold¬ 
ing  to  what  he  thot  was  right.  When  he  was  convinced  that  a  thing  was 
right  he  held  to  it.  He  hod  but  little  book  learning,  did  very  little 
writing,  liked  music  and  enjoyed  singing,  yet  had  very  little  musical 
education.  However  he  encouraged  his  children  to  study  and  to  learn 
music.  He  was  leader  of  the  choir  in  the  Logan  2nd.  Ward  and  for  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Logan  Tabernacle  Choir. 

He  smoked  a  pipe  until  he  was  called  to  work  in  the  Temple  in 
1884,  then  he  quit  smoking  and  never  used  tobacco  again.  Even  after  he 
had  quit  however  he  ordered  his  pipe  to  be  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
kitchen  table.  "Leave  it  there,* I  may  want  to  take  a  puff”,  he  would  say 
and  it  would  provoke  his  wife  immensly. 

His  wife  was  the  finest  cook  in  the  world  in  his  opinion,  and 
he  would  often  say,  "I  believe  you  could  make  fine  soup  from  a  rock, 

Bessi,”  Each  Sunday  at  the  Baugh  home  there  was  a  rump  roast,  a  yorkshire 
pudding  and  gravy,  and  it  was  food  fit  for  a  king.  Grandfather  Baugh 
enjoyed  his  food  and  was  generous  in  sharing  it  with  anyone,  and  everyone 
who  chanced  to  come  in.  It  was  his  delight  to  have  guests. 

He  was  bothered,  with  erysipelas  in  one  leg  from  the  knee  down, 
and  above  the  ankle  was  an  open  sore  that  had  to  be  dressed  twice  a  day. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  injury  received  in  swimming.  This  condition 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  hard  work  for  any  length  of  time,  although 
he  did  painting  for  John  Bench,  his  son-in-law  who  was  a  'painter.  He 
usually  worked  on  small  jobs  of  painting. 

When  the  Logan  Temple  was  poened  for  ordinance  work  in  1884  he 
was  called  to  be  an  officiator.  He  walked  to  and  from  the  temple  to  help 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  his  leg. 

He  was.  of  a  conservative  disposition,  saving  everything  he  thot 
might  be  valuable.  Even  in  his  eating  his  habit  was  to  clean  his  plate 
so  clean  it  looked  like  it  had  been  washed.  If  he  found  he  could  not  eat 
all  he  had  taken  on  his  plate  he  would  always  have  it  set  aside  for  the 
next  meal. 

After  coming  to  Logan,  Bessie,  his  wife  helped'  out  by  taking  in 
washing  for  other  families.  Money  was  not  easy  to  this  family  and  all 
had  to  help  make  and  save  it. 


' 
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Uncle  Frank  H.  Baugh  says  his  father  used  to  threaten  to  give  the 
children  a  back-handed  slap  if  they  didn’t  mind  what  they  were  told#  So 
they  dreaded  it  and  did  what  they  were  told  or  kept  out  of  his  way.  He  says 
his  mother  would  help  him  keep  away  form  his  father  if  this  punishment  was 
due  him. 

While  Grandfather  was  hitching  a  horse  one  time  he  became  very 
much  out  of  patience.  In  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  one  of  the  boys 
heard  him  say,  ’*0,  hell  it  to  damn."  This  was  the  only  time  he  was  ever 
known  to  swear. 

Grandmother  perpared  a  lunch  for  him  to  take  to  the  temple 
when  he  started  working  there.  She  wrapped  it  in  a  white  kerchief  which 
he  carried  on  his  arm.  He  was  always  seen  with  this  kerchief,  either  full 
or  empty. 

He  was  very  quiet,  talked  little,  read  the  Deseret  News,  especially 
the  sermons.  As  Uncle  Frank  remembers  him  he  always  wore  a  mustache  though 
his  photo  taken  in  England  shows  him  without  a  mustache. 

He  remembers  his  mother  dressed  neatly  in  a  dark  crisp  dress  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs  and  a  frilly  bonnet.  To  him  she  was  beautiful. 

She  always  looked  nice.  He  says  she  always  wore  a  small  black  bonnet  on 
her  head,  even  in  the  house. 

Father  and  mother  always  taught  their  children  to  go  regularly 
to  church  and  set  the  right  example  for  them. 

From  Aunt  Alice  Baugh  Smith. 

George  Thomas  Baugh  was  born  20  May  1821.  He  had  two  brothers 
William  and  Henry.  Henry  must  have  died  before  I  wa s  old  enough  to 
remember.  Vifilliam  lived  in  Chatham  and  ran  a  boat. 

Ann  Austin:  her  husband  Thomas  Bnugh  died  when  father  was  just 
2  or  3  weeks  old.  Thomas'  Baugh  was  a  soldier  wi  th  the  army.  Ann  Austin 
traveled  with  him.  She  told  of  her  travels.  She  vras  quite  tall  and  well 
built.  She  lived  to  be  nearly  95  years  old.  She  died  before  the  folks 
came  to  Utah.  Ann  Austin  was  a  good  Mormon.  She  was  re-pabtized  when  I 
was . baptized.  She  wanted  very  much  to  come  to  Utah.  She  used  to  tell  me 
I  should  be  a  priestess  because  I  was  the  7th  girl.  When  the  children  in 
the  family  were  punished  she  would  bring  tea  to  them.  Many  a  time  she  had 
money  hid  and  gave  me  a  penny  or  half  penny.  Many  times  when  I  worked  she 
would  bring  me  tea  and  sugar  in  a  paper.  She  would  tell  tales  of  being  in 
Gibraltar,  about  being  a  servant  girl  and  living  different  places,  and 
about  men  being  hung  for  stealing  sheep  in  her  day. 

Henry  Ferneyhough  was  n  very  genteel  man.  Very  particular  about 
his  looks  and  clothes.  Hart  ha  Stoker  had  her  leg  cut  off.  she  did  not 
take  anything  and  did  not  make  a  sound.  She  worked  a  piece  of  tapestry 
which  Grandmother  had  hung  on  her  wall.  Grandfather  Ferneyhough  was  a 
brush  maker  in  Birmingham. 

The  Baughs  must  have  joined  the  Church  quite  early,  sometime  in 
'66  I  was  baptized  and  Grandmother  was  re-baptized.  Bofore  then  I  can 
remember  when  the  Elders  used  to  come.  Mr,  Pratt,  a  sickly  man,  had  a 
Public  House  "Duke  of  York".  Futher  took  it  and  kept  it.  I  scraped 
potatoes  for  big  dinners  and  suppers.  All  the  time  wc  were  there  the 
Elders  used  to  come  and  leave  the  Millenial  Star.  Grandfather  used  to 
sing,  and  he  and  Emma  used  to  have  concerts  in  England.  The  Church  would 
get  up  the  concerts.  We  lived  in  Churhc  Street.  Moved  from  there  to  the 
Conference  House  and  kept  it.  I  don’t  know  how  long  we  kept  it,  but  it 
was  till  we  left  for  Utah.  We  came  to  Utah  in  1871.  Aunt  Jane  left  two 
years  before  wo  did.  Grandfather  was  in  the  presidency  ,of  the  Hockley 
Branch.  When  my  brother  George  and  I  first  went  to  the  Mormon  Church  they 
were  singing  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints."  I  thought  it  was  the  nicest  song  I 
h^d  ever  heard.  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Horace  Eldrodge,  Joseph  Young  and 
Seymour  B.  Young  were  at  the  conference  house  while  we  were  there.  We 
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came  right  to  Logan  because  Aunt  Jane  was  there.  All  the  family  were 
re-baptized.  Coming  from  England  we  were  about  3  weeks.  Came  on  the 
train  from  New  York  to  Ogden  and  then  met  a  Brother  Baugh  from  Wellsville* 
He  took  us  to  Wellsville.  We  stayed  there  all  night.  They  sent  word  to 
Thatchers.  Thatchers  let  us  have  a  log  house  down  by  the  Depot.  On  the 
24th  of  July  after  we  got  in  they  had  a  big  meeting  under  the  bowery  and 
President  Young  was  up  and  spoke.  Aunt  Jane  sang.  I  worked  at  Brother 
Card’s  and  at  Ralph  Smith's. 

From  Uncle  George  H.  Baugh. 

We  came  to  Utah  in  July  1871. 

Thomas  Baugh's  picture  was  taken  in  garb  of  Druids* 

Mother  used  to  clean  and  bleach  bristles  for  her  father. 

When  Grandfather  Baugh  died  I  think  he  w as  what  was  called  a 
Quarter  Paymaster  Sprgeant. 

Henry  Ferneyhough  was  a  brush  maker  by  trade.  I  used  to  go 
across  the  town  to  meet  him  when  he  came  to  visit.  I  always  had  my  shoes 
polished  when  I  left  and  he  would  have  his  shoes  polished.  When  we  got 
home  he  would  not  have  any  mud  on  his  while  I  would  be  mud  clear  up  my 
back.  He  was  very  particular. 

Obituary  notice  from  Doseret  News,  Wednesday  March  17,  1909. 

DEATH  OF  GEO.  T.  BAUGH. 

HONORED  VETERAN  OF  88  CLOSES  LIFE’S  LABORS. 

George  T.  Baugh,  an  aged  veteran  of  this  place  died  last  evening  at  the 
ripe  age  of  88  years.  Mr*  Baugh  was  born  in  Gibralter,  May  20,  1821. 

He  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  1847  and 
has  lived  in  Logan  since  1871.  Mr.  Baugh  has  been  a  temple  worker  since 
the  opening  of  the  Logan  Temple,  and  has  served  in  several  church  cap¬ 
acities.  He  is  survived  by  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  married. 

Funeral  announcements  will  be  made  later. 

Monday  March  22nd.  -  funeral  notice. 

’’George  T.  Baugh,  who  died  Monday  following  a  long  illness 
brought  on  by  a  fall  in  which  he  broke  his  hip,  was  buried  from  the 
Tabernacle  yesterday.  Impressive  services  were  held,  the  speakers  being 
old-time  acquaintances  and  Temple  associates.  They  were  Bishop  Anthon 
Anderson,  Elders  Thomas  Morgan  and  James  A.  Leishman,  President  William 
Budge  and  Bishop  A.  L.  Skanchy.  George  W.  Thatcher  rendered  a  solo  and 
the  tabernacle  choir  furnished  the  music.  A  long  procession  followed 
the  remains  to  the  Logan  cemetery  where  interment  took  place 0” 
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FAMILY  and  HOME  of 


WALTER  M.  and  PEARL  EVERT OH 


-  Haomi  K.  Evert on 

-  Edna  K.  Evert on  Maurer 

-  Bessie  B.  Everton  Lambert 

-  Ella  K.  Everton  Merrill 

-  Ruth  K#  Everton  Gold 

-  Laura  E.  Everton  Wagstaff 

-  Marion  K.  Everton 

-  Joseph  K.  Everton 

-  George  B.  Everton 

-  Wallace  K.  Everton 

-  The  group  of  ten  children: 

Back  left  to  right:  Ella,  Marion,  George,  Wallace, 
Laura • 

Front:  Ruth,  Edna, . Joseph,  Bessie,  Naomi. 

-  Group  of  three  children: 

Left  to  right:  Marion,  Laura,  George. 

-  Group  of  six  children: 

Back:  Marion,  George. 

Middle:  Wallace,  Laura. 

Front:  Ella  Bessie. 
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CHILDREN  AND  GRANDCHILDREN  OF  WALTER  M.  AND  PEARL  K.  EVERTON. 

November  1942 


Top  Row 

Left  — -  Staff  Sergent,  Wallace  K.  Everton,  U.S.  Army,  World  War  II. 

Center  —  George  B.  Vmgstaff  Family,  left  to  right,  Laura  Everton 

Wagstaff,  Joan,  Jennet,  Frank,  William,  George  B«  Wagstaff, 
and  twin  Jane. 

Rigth  —  Cadet  Joseph  K„  Everton,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 

New  London,  Conn. 


Second  Row 

Left  —  Robert  D.  Maurer  Family,  left  to  right,  Daniel,  Robert  D. 
Maurer,  Robert  Dee,  Edna  Everton  Maurer,  Michael. 


Right  --  George  B«  Everton  Family,  left  to  right,  George  Jr., 

Ellen  Nielsen  Everton,  Jean,  George  Bo  Everton,  Carol. 


Third  Row 

Left  —  Marion  K.  Everton  Family,  left  Marion  K»  Everton, 
center,  Lois  Pearl,  Walter  Morris,  Thomas,  right, 

Lois  Hale  Everton. 

Center  —  Naomi  Knowles  Everton,  Missionary  in  the  Northwestern 
States  Mission  with  her  Missionary  companion,  Clara 
Montgomery. 

Right  --  Dr.  Carl  T.  Lambert  Family,  left  to  right,  Bessie  Baugh 
Everton  Lambert,  Norman,  Dr.  Carl  Tc  Lambert. 


Foufth  Row 

Left  —  Harry  L*  Merrill  Family,  left  to  right,  Harry  L.  Merrill, 
Arthur  Reed,  Ella  Everton  Merrill,  Robert  Lee. 


Right  --  Lawrence  H.  Gold  Family,  left  to  right,  Ruth  Marie, 
Lawrence  H.  Gold,  Judith,  Ruth  Everton  Gold,  Gretel 


CHILDREN  and  GRANDCHILDREN  of  WALTER  M.  and  PEARL  K.  EVERTON.  NOVEMBER  1.  1942 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  WALTER  M.  EVERTON  AND  HIS  7/1 FE  L.  PEARL  KNOWLES  EVERTON. 

By  Walter  M.  Everton. 

j  * 

I  am  making  no  attempt  to  write  a  life  story  of  each  of  our  ten 
children.  Instead  I  am  simply  writing  down  some  of  the  more  important 
events  in  their  lives  with  the  dates  when  they  occurred  as  they  were 
recorded  in  my  own  diary. 


MARION  KNOWLES  EVERTON 
Son  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton 

Born  in  Logan  Utah  (  297  West  6th  North  S£.)  October  6th  1902. 

Blessed  by  Richard  Yeates,  November  2nd.  1902 

Baptized  by  Joseph  M.  Smith  and  conf riified ' a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Thomas  Morgan,  October  11,  1910. 

Ordained  a  deacon  by  Joseph  Morgan,  November  2nd.  1914. 

Ordained  a  teacher  by  Fredrick  Scholes,  January  30,  1918. 

Ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop  Abraham  Jorgensen,  March  10,  1920.  At  that 
time  he  was  in  the  10th  grade  in  high  school. 

Under  the  date  of  October  20th.  1921  the  following  is  recorded, 
’’Marion  Knowles,  now  19  years  old  --  Senior  in  High  School,  Editor  of  the 
school  paper,  likes  music,  member  of  the  Scout  band,  School  Orchestra, 
and  a  special  quartett.  Likes  dramatics,  has  been  in  a  number  of  plays, 
gives  dramatic  readings,  has  a  baratone  voice  and  plays  the  tuba  in  the 
band. 

Ordained  an -elder  by  Walter  Mo  Everton^  Dtcember  19,  1921. 

Was  a  freshman  in  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  Dec*  26,  1922. 
Worked  in  Bliss,  Idaho  for  the  fcailroad  during  the  summer  of  vacation  1923. 
Sophmore  at  U.  S.  A.  C.  1923-1924. 

Received  a  call  to  fill  a  mission  in  New  Zealand  oarly;  in  1924. 
Left  for  his  mission  Tuesday  May  24th,  Was  set  apart  for  his  mission  by 
Apostle  George ' Albert  Smith,  May  28th,  left  by  train  fop  Vancouver  May  29, 
and  from  there  sailed  on  the  ship  Niagra  on  June  4th. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  teach  in  the  Maori  College  in  New 
Zealand.  On  February  22  this  entry  --  was  chosen  to  be  editor  of  the 
Maori  paper,  expects ■ to  assume  full  charge  in  May.  Is.  studying  the 
langauge. 

Arrived  home  November  18,  1927,  after  an  absence  of  three  and  a  half  years& 
Attending  the  U.  S.  A.  C,  January  18,  1928. 

'  I*n  April  1928  he  started  to  work  in  the  Everton  and  Sons  Co, 
Store.  In  charge  of  the  furniture  exchange. 

Married  Miss  Lois  Hale,  daughter  of  Morris  Halo  of  Afton,  Wyoming,  -June 
19th,  1929. 

Appointed  president  of  the  Young  Mens  Mutual  Improvement  Assn,  in  Logan 
11th.  Ward  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

His  oldest  child,  Lois  Pearl,  was  born  April  14,1930.  Blessed  May  5th. 

1930  by  her  father. 

His  second  child,  a  son,  was  born  Nov.  8,  1934.  Named  Walter  Morris. 

Boy  Scout  Commissioner  in  the  Cache  Stake,  October  1935. 

Sustained  as  second  counsellor  in  the  Cache  Stake  Mutual  Improvement 
Board,  Dec.  8,  1935. 

Set  apart  as  president  of  the  Cache  Stake  Mission,  Summer  1936. 

Purchased  a  home  at  123  East  3rd.  South,  Logan,  summer . 1937. ' 

Third  child,  a  son,  named  Thomas,  was  born  January  21,  1937. 

Ordained  a  Seventy,  Doc.  10,  1927. 

Set  apart  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  40th,  Quorum  of  Seventy,  1941. 

At  this  writing  (November  1942)  he  is  still  working  at  Everton  &  Sons.  Co. 


■ 
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GEORGE  BAUGH  EVERTON 
Son  of  Welter  M.  and  Pearl  K*  Everton 

Born,  518  North  Main,  Logan,  Utah,  September  9,  1904, 

Blessed  November  6,  1904,  by  Thomas  Morgan. 

Baptized  in  the  Logan  Temple.,  Sept.  24,  1912,  by  George  Done,  confirmed 
by  Thomas  Morgan.  1 

Ordained  a  deacon  by  Abraham  Jorgensen,  January  30,  1918. 

Ordained  a  teacher  March  24,  1920,  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

The  following  notation  was  written  October  20,  1921:  George  Baugh  Everton 
17  years  old,  a  Junior  in  the  B.  Y.  C.  High  school.  Plays  a  cornet  in  the 
school  orchestra,  is  now  in  Salt  Lake  City,  playing  for  the  Church  School 
Convention.  Likes  mechanical  work  such  as  auto  repairing.  Has  a  good 
voice  (baratono)  Sings  in  the  ward  choir.  Is  president  of  the  teachers 
quorum  in  the  ward. 

Ordianed  a  Priest  by  Walter  M.  Everton,  January  9,  1922. 

September  1922  ho  went  to  California  to  work. 

Working  in  Oregon  in  the  summer  of  1923.  Came  home  early  in  November  1923. 
Worked  for  Everton  &  Sons  Co.  as  repair  man  summer  of  1924. 

Ordained  an  Elder  by  Walter  M.  Everton,  Nov.  17,  1924. 

Married  Ellen  Nielsen,  daughter  of  N.  J.  Nielsen  of  Hyrum,  in  the  Logan 
Temple,  November  19,  1924. 

October  30,  1925  their  oldest  daughter  was  born,  named  Ellen  Jean.  Blessed 
Jan.  3,  1926,  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Their  second  daughter,  Carol  Yvonne,- was  born  June  20,  1927  and  blessed 
Aug.  7,  1927  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Was  one  of  the  counsellors  to  the  president  of  the  Elders  quorum  in  the 
Logan  9th  ward,  fall  of  1929.  . 

George  Baugh  Everton  Junior  was  born  January  1,  1930  and  blessed  by 
his  father,  Feb.  2,  1930, 

November  2,  1930.  A  few  months  ago  George  .bought  a  home  in  Logan  11th. 
Ward,  (126  East  2  South)  Was  recently  selected  as  ward  clerk  in  that  ward. 
Set  apart  as  an  officiator  in  the  Logan  Temple  27  Sopt.  1932  by  President 
Joseph  R.  Shephohd.  Served  in  this  capacity  until  Mar.  15,  1935. 

Sustained  as  Bishop  of  Logan  11th.  ward,  March  17,  1935.  Counsellors, 
Gunnar  Rasmusen  and  Earl  A.  Hanson.  Ordained  a  High  Priest  and  set 
apart  as  Bishop  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  April  21,  1935. 

Severed  his  connection  with  Everton  &  Sons  Co.,  Nov.  1,  1935.  Went 
into  business  for- himself  selling  and-  repairing  typewriters. 

In  the  fall  o'f  1939  sought  to  bo  elected  Logan  City  Commissioner.  Did 
not  qualify  in  the  primary  election.  _  .  *  ■  •  • 

Released  from  his  position  os  Bishop  .april  28,  1940. 

Sustained  as  Stake  Era  Director,  chorister  11th.  ward  Sunday  School  and 
teacher  of  11th.  ward  High  Priests,  shortly  after  his  release  from  Bishop. 
Took  vocal  lessons  from  A.  L.  Farrell. 

Due  to  the  freezing  order  on  typewriters  by  the  War  Production  Board,  was 
forced  to  curtail  his  business,  close  his  shop  and  move  it  to  his  home, 
April  1,  1942.  For  6  months  following  this  he  worked  for  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  as  clerk  during  the  construction  of  the  Logan  Cache  Airport. 
Sept.  1,  1942  started  work  for  the  Utah  State  Agriculture  College  as 
an  instructor  in  the  repair  of- airplane  instruments. 


LAURA  ELIZABETH  EVERTON  WAGSTnFF  . 
daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton. 

Born  January  2nd.  1907,  Logan,  Utah.  Blessed  Jan.  7,  1907  by  Georgb 
T.  Baugh.  *  ‘ 

Baptized  Jan.  5,  1915  in  the  Logan  Temple  by  William  A.  Seamons,  con¬ 
firmed  by  Thomas  Morgan. 
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Taking  piano  lessons  March  1920. 

October  20,  1921  --  Fourteen  years  old.  She  is  large  for  her  age.  Is  a 
junior  in  high  school.  Is  studying  stenography  and  typewriting.  Isa 
good  seamstress,  has  made  her  own  dresses  for  two  years.  Is  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  secretary  of  the  ward  primary,  also  a  member  of  the 
ward  choir.  Sings  alto.  Plays  the  piano0 

December  1922  —  »A  senior  in'High  school.  Works  in  the  store  in 
the  afternoons.  Graduated  from  High  School  in  May  1923.  Was  one  of  3  ’’A" 
students  in  the  school.  Still  works  in  the  stores 

November  18,  1923  attending  school  at  the  B.  Y.  College.  Taking 
first  year  normal  course.  Keeps  books  in  the  store  in  the  afternoon. 

May  1925  graduated  from  B.  Y.  College  Normal  course.  Won  the  Joseph  ■ 
Quinney  award  for  highest  scholarship  in  her  class.  Contracted  to  teach 
in  the  Box  Elder  County  schools  next  year. 

Started  teaching  in  the  Riverside  District,  September  13,  1925. 

Suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  after  school  was  out  in  1926. 

Though  she  had  signed  a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Logan  City  Schools  the 
following  year  she  was  not  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  nervous  break¬ 
down.  She  took  a  job  as  bookeeper  at  the  store. 

She  started  to  assist  in  the  recorder’s'  office  at  the  Logan 
Temple  Wednesday  -evenings  when  the  -only  night  session  of  the  week  was  held, 
during  the  summer  of  1927.  Continued  as  bookeeper  at  the  store  and  as 
assistant  at  the  Temple  until  she  left  for  her  mission  to  the  Northwestern 
States  Mission  in  June  1930. 

While  on  her  mission  she  labored  in  Everett,  Washington,'  then 
early  in  1931  she  was  appointed  Mission  Stenographer  where  she  Worked  for 
about  six  months,  then  was  transferred  to  Great  Falls  Montana.  Worked  in 
several  Montana  cities  and  in  Dec.  1931  was  again  made  mission  stenographer. 
Returned  home  one  of  the  'last  days  of  July  1932. 

Started  Working  as  a  typist  at  'the  Logan -Temple  in  October  1932. 
This  was  a  full  time, 'paid  position. 

Married  George  Brinton  Wagstaff ,  August  17,  1935.  Was  married  in  'the  Logan 
Temple  by  William  A.  Noble.  George  lives  in  Mount  Pleasant.  He  is  the 
son  of  William  Wagstaff, 

Her  first  son,  William  George,  was  born  in  the  Cache  Valley  Hospital ,  June 
19,  1936  at  5:30  P.M. 

Early  in -1937  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  George  worked  as  a  machinest. 
Frank  Everton  Wagstaff,  their  second  son  was  born  in  the  L.  D,  S.  Hospital 
in  Salt  Lak§,  Dec.  18,  1937.  Blessed  in  the  McKinley  Ward  'in  Salt  Lake, 
January  2,  1938,  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Moved  to  Chinook  Mont aria  where  George  was  a  machinest  in  the 
employ  of  the  sugar  factory. 

Their  daughter*  was  born  in  Havre  Montana,  August  3,  1939.  Named  Laura 
Jennet.  She  became  the  mother  of  twin  girls  Sunday  morning,  March  29,1942. 
Born  in  the  hospital  at  Havre,  Montana.  Blessed  in  the  L.D.S.  Chapel  at 
Chinook,  June  7.,  1942,  by  Walter  Mo  Everton.  Named  Jane  and  Joan. 

.  .  %  * 

WALLACE  KNOWLES  EVERTON 
Son  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Evorton 

Born  August  4,  1908,  Logan,  Utah.  Blessed  Sept,  6,  1908  by  Walter  M. 
Everton. 

Baptized  Sept.  2r  1916,  by  James  Anderson  and  confirmed  by  Thomas  Morgan 
in  the  Logan  Temple. 

Was  taking  violin  lessons  March  10,  1920. 

Ordained  a  deacon  Nov.  10,  1920  by  Bishop  Abraham  Jorgensen. 

October  20,  1921  --  Thirteen  years  old.  A  freshman  in  Logan  High  School. 
Plays  the  violin  in  the  high  school  orchestra.  Has  assisted ’in  the  store. 
Likes  salesmanship.  Is  light  complected,  fair  skin.  A  dependable  boy. 
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Ordained  a  teacher  October  24,  f921  by  Bishop  Av  Jorgensen.' 

December  26,  1922  --  A  sophomore  in  high  school.  Is  growing  very  fast. 

July'  8,  1923  worked  at  thinning  and  hoeing  beets  during  the  summer. 

November  18,  1§23  —  A  junior  in  high  school,  as  tall  as  his  older  brothers 
Ordained  a  priest  by  Oliver  C.  Howell  January  5,  1925. 

Graduated  from  High  School  May  17,  1925. 

Is  playing  in  the  Capitol  Theatre  Orchestra,  receives  $6.00  a  week.  Plays 
the  base  violin. 

!'Had  operation  to  remove  appendix  September  1,  1925,  same  day  as  his 
brother  George  had  the  same  operation. 

August  2,  1926  --  This  spring  he  completed  his  freshman  year  at  the  U. 

S.  A.  C.,  taking  a  commercial  course.  Kept  books  at  the  Store  in  the 
summer. 

Has  smallpox  August  1927.  Was  Quarentined  alone  in  his  grandmothers 
old  home. 

Received  a’ call  to  the  Swiss  and  German  Mission,  to  leave  in  October. 
Ordained  an  Elder  Sept.  19,  1927  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Left  for  Salt  Lake  City,  October  2,  On  account  of  a  heart  defect  his 
mission  was  changed  to  North  Western  States.  Was  assigned  to  labor  in  • 
Portland.  He  was  laboring  in  Salem,  Oregon  in  March  1928  and  in  Feb. 

29  he  was  laboring  in  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia.  He  was  president 
of  the  Yifest  Washington  District  with  head  quarters  in  Seattle  in  Dec. 1929 
He  returned  from  his  mission,  March  20,  1930, looking  and  feeling  well. 

He  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  August  1930,  where  he  entered  the 
L.  D.  S.  Business  College.  He  secured  work  in  a  private  home  to  pay  his 
board  and  other  necessary  expense."*.  He  graduated  from  the  College  in 
the  spring  of  1931.  Had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
on  account  of  the  general  business  depression.  In  August  1931  he  was 
employed  at  the  Cache  Knitting  Works  in  Logan.  Later  he  was  employed  by 
the  Laurel  Wheat  Co.  in  Logan.  He  then  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  seught 
work.  Landed  a  temporary  job  with  the  Forest  Service  in  Cedar  City.  He 
was  transferred  from  Cedar  City  to  the  Logan  office  and  later  to  the  head 
office  in  Ogden. 

After  several  yoars  work  in  Ogden  he  was  again  transferred  to 
Moab,  Utah,  where  he  was  assistant  forest  supervisor.  He  continued  in 
this  position  until  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  early  in  March  1942. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  medical  corps  with  the  rank  of  private.  After 
a  few  weeks  he  became  a  Private  First  Class  and  then  a  Corporal.  In' 
the  summer  he  was  made  a  Sergent  and  about  November  1st.  another  promot¬ 
ion  made  him  a  Staff  Sergent.  At  this  writing  (November  1942)  he  is 
stationed  at  Bay  Airdrome,  Almeda ,  California. 

i 

,  -  .  -ELLA  KNOWLES  EVERTON  MERRI LL 

Daughter  of  Wqlter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton. 

Born  at  Logan,  Utah,  April  27,  1911.  Blessed  June  4,  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 
Baptized  April  29,  1919,  in  the  Logan  Temple  by  Suel  E.  Lamb.  Confirmed 
by  Thomas  Morgan. 

This  entry  is  made. October  20,  1921  --  Ella  Knowles,  10  years  old,  in  the 
fifth  grade.  Will  be  a  good  seamstress.  Is  the  same  size  and  a  boon 
companion  of  Bessie,. her  younger  sister. 

In  July  1923 ’she  was  taking  piano  lessons  from  her  older  sister  Laura. 

In  November  1923  she  was  attending  junior  high  school.,  in  the  7th.  grade. 
Graduated  from  the  8th  grade  May  12,  1925.  ,  *'■ 

She  helped  in  the  store  during  vocation  after  completing  her 
first  year  of  high  schaol  work,  and  again  during  the  summer  of  the  follow- 
inryear  she  was  sales  lady  in  the  stopey  and  continued  to  help  after 
school  during  the  next  school  year.  .  * 

She  graduated  from  High  School  in  the  spring  of  1929  and  in 
August  she  entered  the  school  for  nurses  at  the  L.  D.  S.  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 


_ 
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On  November  2,  1930  we  note  --  Ella  is  still  in  the  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Submitted  to  an  operation  last  Tuesday  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor 
from  the  abdomen.  She  is  getting  along  fine  so  far  as  we  know.  I  was 
in  Salt  Lake  at  the  time  of  the  operation©  She  came  home  after  the 
operation  and  stayed  here  until  after  Christmas. 

July  29,  1931  I  wrote  --  She  is  still  at  the  hospital,  this  is  the  third 
year  of  her  course,  she  expects  to  graduate  next  spring. 

December  25,  1931  --  She  is  home  from  the  hospital  an  account  of  her 
health,  hopes  to  return  next  year. 

Married  Harry  Lee  Merrill  in  Salt  Lake  City,  October  4,  1932.  He  i s  the 
son  of  Joseph  M.  Merrill  and  Grilda  Gardner  his  wife  and  was  born  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  Feb.  27,  1893. 

They  made  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Their  son,  Robert  Lee  Merrill,  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  August  31,1933. 
He  was  blessed  Oct.  8,  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Their  son  Arthur  Reed  Merrill  (called  Reed)  was  born  in  the  L«  D.  S. 
Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  19,  1936. 

Except  for  a  few  months  when  they  lived  in  Logan  they  continued  to  make 
their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  the  fall  of  1941  when  Harry  got  a  job 
as  guard  at  Hill  Field, the  Military  post  near  Ogden,  and  the  family  moved 
to  Ogden. 

BESSIE  BAUGH  EVERTON  LAMBERT 
Daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K,  Everton. 

Born  February  13,  1913,  Logan,  Utah.  Blessed  April  6,  1913  by  Thomas 
Morgan. 

Baptized  Feb.  22,  1921  in  the  Logan  Temple  by  Joseph  M*  Smith  and  confirmed 
by  Thomas  Morgan* 

Under  date  of  October  20*  1921  I  have  this  entry  in  my  journal i  'Bessie 
Baugh,  8  years  old.  In  the  fourth  grade  in  school.  A  very  loving  little 
girl  who  don’t  like  to  wash  dishes. 

She  was  taking  Piano  lessons  from  her  sister  Laura,  July  8,  1923. 

November  18,  1923  I  wrote:  She  is  in  the  6th.  grade  with  prospects  of  a 
special  promotion  to  the  7th.  grade  at  Christmas  time. 

September  13,  1925.  She  was  book  keeper  part  time  at  the  store. 

August  2,  1926  --  she  is  taller  than  her  sisters.  She  completed  grade 
school  and  will  start  to  high  school  this  year. 

February  9,  1929  --  she  helps  in  the  store  after  school.  Is  a  junior  in 
high  school. 

November. 2,  1930,  she  was  keeping  books. in  the  store  in  the  afternoons, 
going  to  school  at  the  U.  S.  A.  C.  in  the  mornings.  Taking  normal  course. 
December  25,  1931  --  Took  the  leading  part  in  a  sacred  Christmas  pagent 
in  the  Logan  9th.  ward. 

July  17,  1933,  staying  with  her  sister,  Ella,  in  Salt  Lake  for  the  summer. 
She  was  married  to  Carl  Thornton  Lambert,  March  10,  1934  at  5.00  P.M.  in 
Logan,  Utah.  He  was  born  April  26,  1904  in  Denver  Colo.  The  son  of  John 
Fredrick  Lambert  and  his  wife  Celia  Found.  Not  long  after  their  marriage 
they  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  their  homo. 

A  son  was  born  to  Bessie,  January  1,  1935.  Ho  was  named  Norman  Mathew 
Lambert.  Born  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1935  they  moved  to  a  dairy  farm  at  Norwalk,  near  Los  Angelos  Cal.  where 
Carl  was  employed  for  about  three  years  helping  to  care  for  a  herd  of  cows. 
In  the  summer  of  1938  they  moved  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  where  Carl 
entered  the  vetrenary  school  of  the  state  college. 

They  continued  to  live  at  Fort  Collins  until  he  graduated  with  doctors 
degree  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

After  graduation  they  moved  back  to  California  and  Carl  is  now  practicing 
his  profession  at  Visalia,  Cal.  (November  1942) 


'■ 
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EDNA  KNOVO.ES  EVERTON  MAURER 
Daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton 

lorn  September  16,  1915  at  3{00  A.  M.  Blessed  Nov.  7,  1915  by  Yifalter  M 
Tverton. 

December  26,  1922  —  In  the  first  grade  in  school. 

September  18,  1923  --  Baptized  by  William  R.  Sloan  and  confirmed  by 
Thomas  Morgan  in  the  Logan  Temple. 

July  9,  1931  --  She  had  finished  the  ninth  grade  in  high  school  and  was 
working  in  the  store  during  the  summer. 

July  17,  1933  --  Learning  book  keeping  at  the  store. 

Spring  1934  --  graduated  from  High  School. 

Married  Robert  D.  Maurer  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  April  17,  1935  in  the  Logan 
Temple.  He  is  the  son  of  D.  F.  Maurer  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  They  will 
make  their  home  on’ a  farm  near  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Her  first  son,  Robert  Dee,  was  born  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  June  26,  1936 
(Friday)  at  7:30  P. M 

Moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  summer  of  1937,  where  her-  husband  secured 
work  as  an  auto  mechanic. 

Her  second  son  Daniel  was  born  August  8,  1937,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Richard  Michael  (Mickey)  the  third  baby  in  the  family  was  born  December 
8,  1939,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  blessed  Jan.  28,  1940  by  W.M.  Everton. 

Bob  (her  husband)  continued  to  work  as  an  auto  mechanic  until 
the  fall  of  1941.  He  then  secured  work  as  a  foreman  in  the  Remington 
Arms  plant  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Several  years  ago  they  purchased  a  home  which  they  expect  to 
have  clear  of  debt  before  long. 

RUTH  KNOWLES  EVERTON  GOLD 
Daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton. 

Born  November  30,  1917,'  Logan,  Utah.  Blessed  Jan.  6,  1918  by  Walter 
M.  Everton. 

October  20,  1921  --  Pour  years  old,  a  very  robust  girl  of  the  tomboy 
•variety. 

Fall  of  1924,  started  to  school. 

December  1,  1925,  baptized  in  the  Logan  Temple  by  James  Balls,  con¬ 
firmed  by  Thomas  Morgan. 

December  25,1931--  In  the  8th  grade.  She  took  part  in  a  Christmas  Pagerit 
in  the  Logan  9th  ward.  When  the  high  school  put  on  the  play  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  she  took  the  part  of  the  Duchess.  When  she  graduated  from 
the  Church  Seminary  her  class  put  on  a  play  in  which  she  took  the  lead- 
,ing  part  and  showed  murked  ability. 

She  graduated  from  High  School  in  the  spring  of  1936  and 
started  t  o  the  Agricultural  College  the  following  autumn. 
v W.fts  married  March  18,  1937,  to  Lawrence  Heleman  (Gus)  Gold  of  Salt  Lake 
f City.  He  is  6  junior  student  at  the  U,  S.  A.  C.  A  son  of  Heleman  M. 

Gold  and  hie  wife  Marie  Plewe.  Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  24,  1914. 

Their  first  child,  Ruth  Marie,  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  November  17, 
1937,  and  their  second,  Judith,  was  born  in  Salt  Lnke  City,  March  22,1939. 
Their  third  daughter  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  25,  1941  and  blessed 
and  given  the  name  of  Gretel,  Nov.  2,  1941  in  the  Emerson  Ward. 

They  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  since  their  marriuge.  Built 
them  a  new  home  in  1941.  Gus  works  at  a  dairy. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  word  comes  of  the  arrival  of  another 
daughter,  the  fourth  girl,  born  November  27,  1942. 


■ 


NAOMI  KNOWLES  T3VERTON 

Daughter  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton. 

Born  in  Logan,  Utah,  May  2,  1920,  blessed  May  30,  1920  by  W.  M.  Everton. 
October  20,  1921  17  months  old,  a  very  fine  baby.  Has  ten  teeth  and 

tries  hard  to  talk,  though  most  of  her  jabbering  is  uninteligible . 

November  18,  1923  --  Naomi  and  Joseph  are  the  same  size  and  very  fine  Lebic^ 
Started  to  school  September  1926. 

Baptized  May  8,  1928  by  Estus  N.  Hammond  and  confirmed  by  Harvey  Sessions 
in  the  Logan  Temple. 

December  25,  1931  --  In  the  seventh  grade.  Took  a  part  in  a  Christmas 
play  presented  by  her  school.  Did  well. 

January  10,  1937  --  She  was  a  senior  in  High  School. 

November  6,  1938  --  Attending  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College. 

August  3,  1939  --  Working  at  the  Herald  Journal  (News  Paper) 

Early  this  year  she  received  a  call  to  fill  a  mission  for  her 
church  in  the  Northwestern  States  Mission.  She  left  for  the  Mission 
Home  May  18,  1941.  Left  about  ten  days  later  for  the  North-west.  She 
was  assigned  to  labor  in  the  Great  Falls  District,  where  her  sister, 

Laura  lives.  (This  entry  was  made  June  21,  1941) 

November  1941  --  She  has  been,  colled  into  the  mission  office  in  Portland 
Oregon,  and  beengiven  the  position  of  Mission  Supervisor  of  the  Primary 
Associations  and  Editor  of  the  Mission  Paper. 

She  was  transferred  back  into  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

For  some  months  now  she  has  been  laboring  in  Wenatchee,  Washington. 


JOSEPH  KNOWLES  EVERTON 
Son  of  Walter  M.  and  Pearl  K.  Everton. 

Born  Sept.  21,  1921  at  the  Cache  Valley  Hospital,  Logan,  Utah. 

December  26,1922  --  Fifteen  months  old,  large  for  his  age.  A  real  boy. 

July  8,  1923  --  now  about  22  months  old.  Isa  big  boy.  He  talks  pretty 
well,  is  very  healthy  and  nearly  the  same  size  as  his  older  sister , Naomi . 
Started  school  September  1928. 

He  was  baptized  Sept.  24,  1929  by  William  L.  Winn  and  confirmed  by  E.  N. 
Hammond  in  the  Logan  Temple. 

December  26,  1931  --  Joe  is  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  Got  a  special 
promotion  last  fall. 

Ordained  a  deacon,  October  1,  1933  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

Sunday  January  28,  1936,  Ordained  a  teacher  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

January  10,  1937  --  Just  past  15  years  old.  Six  feet  tall.  A  junior  in 
High  School.  Helps  his  brother  George  repairing  typewriters. 

July  3,  1938  -  Ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop  L.  Tom  Perry. 

November  6,  1938,  he  was  a  student  at  the  U.  S.  A.  C. 

August  3,  1939  --  Works  in  the  store  when  not  in  school.  He  is  studying 
to  be  a  civil  engineer. 

February  16.  1941,  he  was  ordained  an  elder  by  Walter  M.  Everton. 

June  1941  He  completed  his  junior  year  in  college  and  left  with  the  .  - 
R.O.T.C.  for  military  training  near  SanFrancisco,  Cal.  He  is  expecting 
an  appointment  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New  London,  Conn.  He  made 
application  for  an  appointment  early  in  the  year  and  sent  in  his  references. 
In  the  spring  ho  went  to  Salt  Lake  and  took  the  mental  examination  which 
he  passed,  taking  31st.  place  among  the  1700  who  took  the  examination. 

Just  before  leaving  for  California  he  took  the  phisical  examination  and 
again  passed. 

July  13,  he  received  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  received^ii  s 
board  and  room  and  $65.00  per  month.  Ho  is  taking  a  four  years  course. 

He  returned  to  Logan,  wont  through  the  Temple  and  received  his  endowments 
July  7,  was  given  a  patriarchal  blessing  July  9,  Loft  Logan  July  10th. 
and  entered  the  school  July  16th.  He  is  Supt.  of  the  branch  Sunday  School 
in  New. London. 
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5  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  our  par- 


i  \  ents,  we  the  children  of  Walter  M.  and 
Pearl  Knowles  Everton  offer  this  little  token 
on  the  occasion  of  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary 

We  are  including  pictures  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  because  we  are  all  proud  to  be 
connected  to  them  by  ties  of  filial  affection, 
and  because  we  hope  to  encourage  all  their 
descendants,  present  and  future,  to  justify 
their  noble  heritage  by  lives  of  service  to  man¬ 
kind.  If  we  can  only  serve  our  fellow  men 
somewhere  near  as  consistently  and  unself¬ 
ishly  as  have  they,  how  great  a  blessing  will 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  world  by  our 
coming. 

We  bless  their  memory  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  spared  to  continue  lives  of 
service  for  many  years  to  come. 


l 

| 


UNDER  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and  enviromsnt  and  in 
point  of  time  less  than  a  year  apart,  in  humble  cabins  sep- 
erated  by  some  nine  or  ten  miles  of  mostly  sage  brush  land  in 
frontier  Cache  Valley,  ovr  parents  were  born  almost  three  quart¬ 
ers  of  a  century  ago.  Here  they  spent  their  childhood  and  youth, 
he  in  Smithfield  and  she  in  Logan,  growing  up  unde  the  wise 
guidance  of  parents  who  loved  the  truth  and  teachers  in  church 
and  school  s/hose  lives  were  steeped  in  the  tradition  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  service. 

We  are  grateful  for  all  the  forces  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment  which  influenced  their  lives,  and  especially  for  the  gospel, 
for  the  sake  of  which  their  parents  and  grandparents  had  for¬ 
saken  the  shelter  of  civilization  to  traverse  the  almost  endless 
miles  of  prairie  and  mountain  trail  to  establish  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness 
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Mrs.  Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everion  Walter  Marion  Everton 

Walter  Marion  Everton,  son  of  Marion  Cecil  and  Elizabeth 
Pitcher  Everton,  Born  October  22,  1876,  Smithfield,  Utah.  Married 
Laura  Pearl  Knowles,  October  18,  1899  at  Logan,  Utah 

Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everton,  daughter  of  Joseph  Croft  and 
Laura  Matilda  Baugh  Knowles.  Born  October  21,  1877,  Logan, 

Utah. 

Ten  living  children,  thirty-two  grandchildren,  four  great  grand¬ 
children.  < 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  old  Brigham  Young  College  '94. 
Served  on  an  L.  D.  S.  Mission  to  Southern  States,  1896-98  Co-founder 
of  Everton  &  Sons  Co.,  well  known  hardware  firm  of  Logan.  Former 
member  of  Cache  Stake  Presidency.  Past  president  of  the  Cache 
Valley  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  was  honored  with 
the  Silver  Beaver. 

She  served  in  the  presidency  of  the  Logan  Ninth  Ward  Relief 
Society,  is  past  captain  of  the  Zina  D.  Young  Camp  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Utah  Pioneers. 

They  were  called  together  on  a  mission  to  Northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1943-45,  Since  their  return  they  have  acted  as  special 
missionaries  promoting  interest  in  genealogy  He  is  editor  of  the 
Genealogical  Helper,  a  quarterly  of  nation-wide  circulation,  and 
author  of  "The  How  Book,"  and  "The  Handy  Book  for  Genea¬ 
logists." 
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Guy  O.  Biddle  Thomas  Everton  Walter  Morris  Everton 

Mrs.  Lois  Pearl  Everton  Biddle  Marion  Everton  Mrs  Lois  Hale  Everton 

Laura  Ellen  Biddle 


Marion  Knowles  Everton,  son  of  Walter  Marion  and  Laura 
Pearl  Knowles  Everton.  Born  October  6,  1902,  Logan,  Utah  Mar¬ 
ried  Hattie  Lois  Hale,  June  19,  1929,  Logan,  Utah,  daughter  of 
Morris  James  and  Lois  Call  Hale.  She  was  born  Dec.  28,  1902, 
Afton,  Wyoming.  Children:  Four,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lois  Pearl,  born  April  14,  1930,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Guy  Odell 
Biddle,  July  21,  1948,  at  Logan,  Utah.  Guy  Odell  Biddle  was 
born  Dec.  14,  1923,  son  of  Clarence  R.  and  Melva  Elizabeth  Hancey 
Biddle.  They  have  one  daughter,  Laura  Ellen,  born  June  1st,  1949. 

Walter  Morris,  born  Nov.  8,  1934,  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Thomas,  born  Jan.  21,  1937,  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Merle,  a  daughter,  was  bom  May  17,  1941,  died  same  day. 


George  Baugh  Everton,  son  of  Walter  Marion  and  Laura  Pearl 
Knowles  Everton  Born  Sept.  9,  1904,  Logan,  Utah.  Married  Ellen 
Nielsen,  November  19,  1924  at  Logan,  Utah,  daughter  of  N  J.  and 
Susanna  Smuin  Nielsen.  She  was  barn  Sept  7,  1902  at  Hyrum, 
Utah.  Children:  three,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Ellen  Jean,  born  Oct.  30,  1925,  Logan,  Utah  Married  James 
Clinton  Mobley,  Mar.  10,  1945,  at  Logan,  Utah.  James  Clinton 
Mobley  was  born  Oct.  22,  1923,  at  Goodwater,  Okla.  Son  of  James 
C.  and  Ethel  Bailey  Mobley.  They  have  two  sons,  Jerry  Ray  born 
May  25,  1946,  Denver,  Colo  and  George  Clinton,  born  Dec.  13, 
1947,  Denver  Colo. 

Carol  Yvonne,  born  June  20,  1927,  Logan,  Utah.  Married 

Erwin  tTftrotTt  Wvgant,  April  13,  1947  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
Erwin  «a?!cfl£rv  Wygant  was  born  Oct.  2,  1925,  at  Bath,  Mich  Son 
of  Omar  Harold  and  Marguerite  Josephine  Rider  Wygant.  They 
have  had  two  children:  a  son,  Dwain  Everton  born  Mar.  11,  1948 
at  Logan,  Utah  and  a  daughter,  Donna,  born  Aug.  26,  1949  at 
Lansing,  Mich,  died  same  day. 

George  Baugh  (Jr.),  born  January  1,  1930,  at  Logan,  Utah 


Erwin  D.  Wygant  George  B,  Everton  Jr  James  Mobley 

Mrs  Carol  Everton  Wygant  Jerry  Ray  Mobley  Mrs.  Jean  Everton  Mobley 
Mrs.  Ellen  Nielsen  Everton  George  B  Everton 

Dwain  E  Wygant  George  C  Mobley 


Frank  E  Wagstaff  William  G  Wagstalf  Laura  Jennet  Wagstaff 
George  Brinton  Wagstalf  Mrs  Laura  Everton  Wagstalf 


Joan  Wagstalf  Jane  Wagsiaff 

Laura  Elizabeth  Everton  Wagstaff,  daughter  of  Walter  Mar¬ 
ion  and  Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everton.  Born  Jan.  2,  1S07,  Logan, 
Utah.  Married  George  Brinton  Wagstaff,  Aug.  17,  1935,  at  Logan, 
Utah,  son  of  Wili  am  George  and  Lucetta  Brinton  Wagstaff.  He  was 
born  Feb.  16,  1908,  at  Cottonv/ood,  Utah.  Children:  five,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

William  George,  born  June  19,  1936,  at  Logan,  Utah 
Frank,  born  Dec  18,  1937,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Laura  J’ennett,  born  Aug.  2,  1939,  at  Havre,  Montana 
Jane  and  Joan  (twins)  born  Mar.  29,  1942  at  Havre.  Montana. 


Wallace  K.  Everton 

Wallace  Knowles  Everton,  son  of  Walter  Marion  and  Laura  Pearl 
Knowles  Everton,  born  Aug.  4,  1908,  at  Logan,  Utah. 


■i 


A.  Reed  Merrill  Robert  Lee  Merrill 


Mrs.  Ella  Everton  Merrill  Harry  Lee  Merrill 

Ella  Knowles  Everton  Merrill,  daughter  of  Walter  Marion  and 
Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everton,  born  April  27,  1911,  at  Logan 

Utah.  Married  Harry  Lee  Merrill,  Oct.  4,  1932,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Grilda  Gardner  Merrill.  He  was  born  Feb. 
27,  1893,  at  Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  Children:  two  sons. 

Robert  Lee,  born  Aug.  31,  1933  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Arthur  Reed,  bom  Oct.  19,  1936,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Tribly  Gold  Lawrence  H.  Gold 

Mrs.  Ruth  Everlon  Gold  Ruth  Mane  Gold  Judith  Gold 

Gretel  Gold  Nicholas  B  Gold 

Loretta  Gold  Suzanne  Gold 

Ruth  Knowles  Everton  Gold,  daughter  ol  Walter  Marion  and 
Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everton,  born  Nov  30,  1917,  at  Logan,  Utah, 
Married  Lawrence  Helainan  Gold,  Mar  18,  1937,  son  of  Hela- 
man  M  and  Marie  Plewe  Gold.  He  was  born  Aug  24,  1914,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Children:  eight,  seven  daughters  and  one  son. 

Ruth  Marie,  born  Nov.  12,  1937.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Judith,  born  Mar.  22,  1939,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Gretel,  born  Sept.  25,  1941,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Kathleen,  born  Nov.  27,V*at^Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Died  May  15, 
1949. 

Nicholas  Brian,  born  April  20,  1944,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Loretta,  born  Sept.  18,  1945,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Suzanne,  born  Jan.  16,  1947,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Trilby,  born  Jan.  14,  1949,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


_ 


R.  W.  Christensen  Mrs  Naomi  Everton  Christensen 

Randall  W  Christensen  Rebecca  Christensen 

Naomi  Knowles  Everton  Christensen,  daughter  of  Walter  Mar¬ 
ion  and  Laura  Pearl  Knowles  Everton,  born  May  2,  1920,  at  Logan, 
Utah.  Married  R  W  Christensen,  May  8,  1946,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  son  of  N.  Leroy  and  Zolema  Allred  Christensen  He  was  born 
Nov.  10,  1918  at  Mount  Pleasent,  Utah.  Children:  two,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Rebecca,  bom  Feb.  3,  1947,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Randall  Wynn,  born  April  4,  1949,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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